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COLONEL MITCHELL'S § 


Tuat Napoleon Buonaparte should have been, 
aad should still be, much overrated by his own 
eogntrymen, the French, no man wonders. Man 
is naturally a religious being, and prone, above 
sll things, to that sort of veneration which lies 
vearest to him, viz. “Hero worship.” As a 
chief part of the volatile Frenchman’s religion is 
the love of glory, it is natural that he should he 
the idolator of Napoleon ; but that John Bull, 
with his British pride, his Nelson and his Tra- 
falgar, his Wellington and his Waterloo, should 
have allowed himself to fall prostrate, in any | 
unworthy wav, before a French Dagon, seems 
athing scarcely credible. And vet the intelligent 
author of the volumes here before us tells us, that 
we have, all in a body, Whig, Tory, and Radical, 
more or less been guilty of this great sin: we have | 
paid homage to a brilliant apparition of vain con- 
tinental quackery, and allowed our sober eye- 
sight to be blinded in many important views by a 
magnificent conglomeration of French dust. Is 
there any truth in this? is it common, is it 
fashionable with any class of men at the present 
moment to overrate Napoleon Buonaparte? — Let 
us see how the tendencies and the probabilities lie ; 
itis a question of some moment. 

Napoleon appeared publicly on the stage of 
Europe in the vear 1800, before the hattle of 
Marengo, as the “ heir of the Revolution,” and the 
“armed champion of dernocracy.” His first act 
* consul of the new-modelled republic was to 
fight and to beat the Emperor of one of the oldest 
and most conservative monarchies in Europe. He 
"as, therefore, by position and by achievement 
he public and declared enemy of all who were the 
*emies of the state of things produced by the | 
French Revolution ; he was, in fact, historically | 
Wentified with the Revolution, and with liberal | 

} 

i 


Principles on the continent ; and, as such, was 
naturally acknowledged and recognised by the 
tdvocates of these principles all over Europe. In 
areat Britain, especially, he at once became a | 
A ga The English Tories, originally at 
~~! ith the principles of the Revolution, natu- 

Y transferred their hostility to the man who | 

adopted the championship of the results of 
Pee ws gre and the English liberals trans- 
‘a leir admiration of the revolutionary prin- | 
pies to the man, whom Providence seemed plainly : 


‘FALL OF NAPOLEON,’ * 


to have set forth, if not as a sower of liberal seed, 


at least as the watchman and guardian god of that 
field where the good seed had been sown. Llere, 
therefore, was a strong foundation laid for an 
over-appreciation of Napoleon on the part of the 
liberals, just as naturally as the Tory brain in the 
same direction was fertile only in the grossest 
calumny and libel; and we are not, therefore, to 


be surprised if we find a Hazlitt, in this country, 


taking up ground, with regard to the famous Cor- 
sican, little distinguishable from that of a Thiers 
or a Norvins in France. The liberals of the last 


‘generation, that is to say, those who were in their 


prime thirty vears ago, so long as the Tory govern- 
ment remained in power, could hardly avoid a sort 
of championship, and here and there a direct 
*hero-worship” of Buonaparte ; but what are we 
to say of the Tories ? Colonel Mitchell says, pretty 
plainly, that they also, as a body, have egregiously 
overrated the talents of their adversary, Is this 
true? and how did it come to pass?) We think it 
is both true, and came to pass in the most natural 
way imaginable. The man who required twenty 
years of good hard Tory fighting to beat him out 
of Europe, surely seemed entitled to at least one 
praise, that of being a good fighter; and, whatever 
vile things might have been cast in his teeth, in the 
progress of the contest, when he was once worsted, 
it is plain that, to exalt his talents, and to trumpet 
his extraordinary genius, was nothing more than 
what was absolutely necessary for the due exalta- 
tion of the great Duke who beat him. If the 
Frenchman was only an “ ordinary man,” (as 


Colonel Mitchell more than once calls him,) then 


the Englishman who conquered him might have 
been an ordinary man too. The Tories, therefore, 
immediately after Waterloo, had as great a direct 
interest to magnify the genius of Napoleon as the 
Whigs had before that event; and thus both 
parties in the state might have been drawn, by the 


unconscious influence of position and sympathy, to 


an exaggerated notion of the person of a man to 
whose principles they were both equally hostile ; 
for the principles of the British Tories are, and 
were, essentially aristocratic, those of the liberals 
democratic in various degrees; both equally re- 
mote from the monstrous aristocracy, and military 
dictatorship of the man who, because he plucked 
the fruit, was not, for that reason, the less 
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’ 
ready to pull up the root of liberalism on the 
continent. 

But there was more in the matter than this. 
John Bull, though proud and distant in his exterior, 
is by no means an ungenerous or an unfair fellow 
at the core; he understands how to treat a fallen 
enemy nobly ; and when Napoleon fell, as he did 
fall terribly after that three days’ earthquake at 
Leipzig, and the woful precipitation at Waterloo, 
John Bull did not exult with unbecoming ferocity 
over the humiliation of his adversary, but rather, 


(especially after the Bellerophon and the ot. 


Helena catastrophe,) began to relent, and to com- 
passionate. Nay, not a few, especially of the 
liberal party, as much, no doubt, from a spirit of 
stiff anti-Toryism, as of pure human sympathy— 
became quite sentimental on the occasion, and 
began to weep tears and spout poetry over the 
caged eagle of St. Helena,—innocently oblivious, 
all the while, how that eagle had fattened itself, vul- 
ture-like, on Europe’s best blood, for two decades, 
(“ arande mortalis wri spatium,”) and how the 
same crimson monster, having been once contined, 
with chivalrous unsuspiciousness, at Elba, had 
prepared for itself, with deliberate recklessness, 
the bloody banquets of Ligny and Waterloo. 
Thus Tories and Whigs, and humanity, all con- 
spired to weave a consecrated halo of glorification 
round the bloody memory of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
But another, also, and a strong influence, contri- 
buted to produce the same effect. In addition to 
the political and the humane, a notable literary 
juggle came into play. Books were written about 
Napoleon of course, and the materials for these 
books were taken chiefly,—as, indeed, was hardly 
to be avoided in the first instance,—from France. 
But the French are proverbially a vain, and, be- 
cause a vain, an exaggerating people ; they are also 
a restless people, and a military people. It was not 
in the nature of human testimony that they should 
speak soberly, honestly, and truly about Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Accordingly, it might well happen 
that our British biographers of the Corsican 
soldier, after making every allowance for French 
exaggeration, should still sign their name, in all 
honesty, to a respectable number of vain-glorious 
fables; should, in spite even of strong pre- 
judices to the contrary, have given back by re- 
fection, no dim radiation of merely French lights 
thrown on the undoubted facts of the imperial 
adventurer’s extraordinary career. There were, 
indeed, other sources which the British biographer 
of Napoleon might have consulted; there were 
German sources. But partly John Bull was too 
busy with Greek at Oxford, to know any thing 
about German; partly the Germans were too 
much muzzled by the censorship, to send forth 
their memoir literature in a shape that could 
prove attractive to the British reader; and thus, 
while a continued flood of false French Napoleon- 
ism circulated freely through this country, only a 
stray beam of honest German Franzosen-Hass 
found its way across the ocean, and mixed itself 
up with the general mass of British opinion on 
the subject. We conclude, therefore, on the 


whole, that there have been causes at work in this | 


| country strong enough to have produced such 3 


general tendency to overrate Napoleon, as Colone 
Mitchell supposes ; and if it does exist still to a 
extent, notwithstanding the lapse of fyl] this 
years since the battle of Waterloo, there tin 
no doubt of the great literary value of a work 
substantially executed, of which “ the avowed 
object is to dispel the many delusions created by 
so many fables, and to place an historical] charac. 
ter, divested of the false halo that events and party 
zeal have cast around it, on a fair pedestal of his, 
torical truth.” Such a work Colonel] Mitchell's 
* Fall of Napoleon” claims to be; and the exeen- 
tion, we are bound to say, is in every respect 
worthy of the promise . manly, vin oe 
and soldierly ; comprehensive, and large-viewed - 
thorough, accurate, and scholar-like ; altogether : 
masterly performance. 

| wae we vive this high praise to the present 
work, we would by no means be understood gs 
saying, that Colonel Mitchell is in every respect a 
safe and a sufficient guide to a just appreciation 
of the remarkable soldier, whose Lurope-shaking 
precipitation he has undertaken to record. The 
very object of the work, announced in the words 
just quoted, precludes the possibility of this. The 
colonel is not a party, or a prejudiced writer, in 
the common sense of the term; but, having un- 
dertaken to write a book for the express purpose 
of uncanonizing a false saint, it lay, in the very 
nature of the undertaking, that he should not 
draw an altogether impartial portrait. He has 
done his duty to the public, and achieved the 
praise of substantial authorship, if, in the firs 
place, his view of Napoleon’s character be, in the 
grand lines and most characteristic features, the 
correct view ; and if, in the second place, he bas 
supported this view by a searching examination 
of original documents, and an ample deduction 
from these. Now, in both these respects, accoré- 
ing to the best opinion we can form, the present 
work, we repeat, is a masterly performance. 

Colonel Mitchell, indeed, has come to the exe 

cution of one of the most difficult tasks of modem 
authorship, with three grand qualifications for 
the work, which have never yet, in this country, 
been combined. He brings practical soldiership, 
a grand spirit of moral indignation, and an extet- 
sive knowledge of German, to bear upon the theme. 
Now, all these three things we hold essential 
the author who shall attempt, profoundly ans 
thoroughly, to grapple with the history of Nape- 
leon. Of the great advantage derived from pae 
tical soldiership, in judging of the deeds and for- 
tunes of a soldier, every page of Colonel Mitchells 
work bears testimony. He may not, indeed, # 
every case, be right, (no man is infallible:) but be 
knows what he is talking about, and the — 
feels that he knows it. Then, as to moral B® 
nation, that, even more than a sound militty 
judgment, is indispensable to the writer who 
give a vigorous and healthy-toned portrait be 
most gigantic development of political immorsi} 
that the world had witnessed since the days is 
Sylla and Julius Cesar. Napoleon | ‘bs! 
this view, was an intensive embodiment of 
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sit of daring audacity, overweening self-confi- 
dence, insatiate selfishness, and unblushing men- 
dgcity, which characterized so many of the more 
jnent actors in the bloody drama of the 
French Revolution. It is natural, indeed, that 
who hold liberal opinions, should wish to 
represent the Revolution by which these opinions 
were propagated through Europe, as having been 
scrieved altogether by moral and noble instru- 
ments. But facts are facts: and Providence often 
brings about the greatest political and ecclesiasti- 
cal changes, by means the very reverse of what 
their originators contemplated, The principles of 
the Revolution were good; the changes achieved 
by them, necessary and beneficial. This is best 
proved by the conduct of Prussia in 1808, a despo- 
tie state, Which saved itself from utter destruction 
oly by an agrarian law, and an overturning of 
the aristocracy, as compiete as any thing that the 
Revolution had effected in France ; but it may, 
nevertheless, be true—and to deny it now were 
merely to kick against the pricks —that some 
of the daring and fortunate men who stood for- 
ward to contend with European Tories, as the 
representatives of Liberal principles, were amongst 
the most illiberal, narrow-hearted, selfish, false, 
reckless, and depraved characters, that ever played 
a distinguished part in the history of the world. 
lf this be true, it is plain that, without a certain 
grand instinct of moral indignation, no edifying 
history of Napoleon, and the resu/ts of the French 
Revolution, can be written. A mere man of ima- 
gination may paint pictures, and, with the addi- 
tion of fecling, he may make his pictures glow: 
these will amuse; but, without intense moral 
earnestness, and unflinching principle, there can 
be no edification. Not only with falsehood, and 
treachery, and ungenerousness of every kind, 
must the man carry on an internecine war who 
would justly estimate the character of the Corsican, 
but with the ‘old Adam,” (as our theologians 
phrase it,) in « very shape and transfiguration, and 
with the devil, when most like an angel of light, 
and with that deceptive web of practised speech 
which wreathes itself around the lips of the vain- 
tlorious and false man, who can 
Smile, and smile, and smile, and be a villain. 
Novalis, in his “Thoughts on Morals,” says, 
that “the idea of moral perfection has no more 
dangerous rival to contend with than the ideal of 
Wie HIGH EST ‘TRENGTH, and of the most ENERGETIC 
LE, the MAXIMUM OF THE BARBARIAN—an ideal 
tus Which, in the present age of wild and rank 
Renius, has obtained a great number of votaries.” 
Now, Whatever intellectual or mnilitary virtues he 
might possess, we think it admits of the most 
Miisfactory proof in detail, that the ideal repre- 
mated by Napoleon, even as he is painted by his 
srnatest admirers, was nothing more than this 
rarian ideal of the “highest strength, and the 
energetic life ;” an ideal which only requires 
»itle pride and vanity, and ambition mixed with 


* to be the perfect ideal of the devil. Any com- 
Promise with 


© far as mor 
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Mitchell takes the only course that can safely be 
taken with his hero: he beats him down with 
blast after blast of stiff moral indignation; and 
there is no man of a sound British heart who will 


not feel himself compelled to go along with him, 


Again, as to the German element, Colonel 
Mitchell comes armed, not merely with the detail- 
ed military literature of Germany, to counteract 
the French, but with the most recent memoir 
literature of the same country, great part of which 
Alison, (German and ultra-German as he is in 
some places,) either was not, or could not be 
acquainted with. Now the Germans are the 
people, above all others in Europe, best calculated 
to-bear important evidence, both to the military 
and to the moral and political character of Napo- 
leon. It was by their weakness and division 
mainly that the conqueror first rose, as it was by 
their subsequent strength and union that he fell. 
It was they, above all others, that groaned for the 
longest time, and with the deepest wounds under 
his iron dynasty ; the despising of the moral forces 
that lay hid in the bosom of the German PEorLe, 
was the real cause, Moscow only the occasion of 
his fall ;—even as it was by despising the moral 
forces of the French people, and the moral might 
of the principles of the Revolution, that the 
monarchs of the original coalition took up arms 
against France, only to prove their own weakness, 
The Germans paid war-contributions to the French 
L:inperor, after being beat by him: we paid war- 
taxes to the Tory government that they might 
give him a beating. the difference of 
national estimate. If we want to bring down 
our estimate of Napoleon to the true zero of 
Colonel Mitchell’s mark, we must study in the 
school where he has studied; in the study of 
Arndt, of Hormayr, of Varnhagen von Ense, and, 
above all, of the Baron von Stein. We do not 
say, of course, that every thing that these sturdy 
French hia 


| lence 


fers assert, is to be taken for gospel ; 
but the Germans are proverbially more honest and 
less than the 
without a careful and conscientious comparison of 
the best German authorities with the French ones, 
no impartial history of the Rise and Fall of 
Napoleon is possible. Let this henceforward be 
distinctly understood. 

These remarks appeared to us absolutely neces- 
sary in order to show the reader distinctly in what 
position, as contrasted with his fellow workers in 
the same department, the present historian of 
Napoleon stands. We shall now shortly direct 
attention to the work itself. . 

After an introductory book, entitled * The 
Ascent to Power,” in which a concise view is given 
of Napoleon's fortunes, from the taking of Toulon 
to the war with Russia, the proper business of the 
work commences with “ Moscow.” ‘Then follows 
the second scene in the great epos, entitled, ** The 
Rising of the Nations;” which means, strictly, the 
rising of the Germans, and the Gerinan campaign 
of 1813. This book, also, as its necessary sequel, 
takes in the campaign of 1814, in France, and 


vain Irench; and, at all events, 


an ideal of this kind, is dangerous; | brings us to Montmartre, and to the gates of 
ality is concerned, therefore, Colonel | Paris. 


The next book is entitled, “ The Abdica- 
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tion ;” the fourth, “ Waterloo,” and the fifth, 
“St. Helena.” The whole is followed up by 
three chapters of general recapitulation, in which, 


with all the energy and vehemence of a Scottish | 


judge, the criminal at the bar is arraigned before 
the moral and military, before the legal and poli- 


tical conscience of Europe, and declared worthy of | 


execution. Let us commence with Moscow. 

That the expedition to Russia, in 1812, was 
undertaken for no wise or intelligible purpose, and 
with no prudent foresight or sagacious calculation, 
but merely from the morbid restlessness, unbounded 
ambition, and overweening self-confidence, of the 


French Emperor, all readers, who are not Napoleon | 
mad, will now be ready to admit. But that the ele- | 


ments, the frost and the fire, did not conspire, in an 
unlooked for way, to punish the presumption of the 
spoiled child of fortune, will not seem so evident to 
many. ‘That the frost and the fire did the in- 
vader much damage that Ae did not look for, is, 
however, all that Colonel Mitchell can admit; a 
French general certainly ought to have looked for 
frost and snow in the fall of the year in Lithuania 
and Muscovy. But, from the Egyptian expedition 
downwards, blind rashness, and inconsiderate dar- 
ing, had been a characteristic feature in Napoleon’s 
character; and, though he escaped punishment 
nineteen times, it was only the more natural to 
look for it the twentieth time. To his own native 
and unchecked fool-hardiness, let the Moscow pre- 
cipitation be ascribed ; all dispassionate persons 
will agree in this: but Colonel Mitchell, with a 
thoroughness of purpose, anda radicalism of execu- 
tion which we cannot but admire, goes a step 
farther, and denies, point-blank, that the Russians 
did burn Moscow. 

But it will be asked, how then was Moscow burnt: 
for if the Russians did not burn it, the French certainly 
would not! The answer is very easy. The first thing 
famishing troops are likely to do on entering a town, is 
to demand food ; but when there are no inhabitants to 
supply them, as was the case in the deserted city of 
Moscow, the soldiers naturally look for it themselves ; 


and as they are not generally provided with lanterns | 


and wax tapers for the purpose of searching cellars, 
cupboards, and dark corners, their usual substitutes are 


wisps of lighted straw, or burning sticks: and thousands | 
of starving wretches so employed —to say nothing of | 
intemperance, and the proverbial carelessness of soldiers | 


~—-would soon set fire to a deserted city, mostly built of 
wood. We have seen what the conduct of the troops 
was on entering the capital, and may safely ask, how 


could any city escape being burnt under such circum- | 


stances? 


The Russians, seeing that great honour attached to | 


this presumed sacrifice, very quietly took the credit of 
it to themselves, though they had in the first instance 


accused the French of the deed. Count Rostopchin, in | 
a pamphlet written on the subject, frankly owns that it | 
was not the act of the Russian government: but so_ 


proud have the nation become of this pretended deed of 
heroism, “ this sublimest of volcanoes,” that Colonel 
Bouturlin, in his half-official account of the campaign of 
1812, avowing that no direct orders were given for the 
destruction of the city, insinuates, nevertheless, that 
iutelligible hints to the same effect emanated from the 


a 


highest quarter, and were received as 
| mands in consequence. We doubt the oan ae 
gether, and believe the fire to have been the very nant 
result of the circumstances under which the 
city was taken possession of by the famishing French, 
Nor can the Russians claim any credit for this Pp 
national sacrifice, unless at the expense of the 
_ moderate degree of sagacity which must have rendered 
the needless severity of such a measure Plain and 
apparent. 





Now, how is this question to be settled? The 
mere starting of it, in the first place, does Colonel 
Mitchell a great deal of credit. Alison never states 
any doubt about the matter; and the evidence he 
_adduces is scarcely sufficient to prove the point, 


| He says, that Rostopchin, in Paris, with his own 
| Jips, told him that he had applied the incendiary 

torch with his own hands ; but to what? toa bed 

in his own “ country palace.” But the country is 

not the town, an individual is not a nation, and 

a personal whim is not a national scheme. The 

French evidence, of course, is worth nothing; 
they had, in fact, no means of knowing who set 
fire to the town, whether their own soldiers, as 
| Colonel Mitchell says, or the Russians themselves; 
| they had strong motives, however, for saying the 
latter, and therefore they said it. As for Boutur- 
_lin’s statement, (the only Russian one given,) it 
must be received with great suspicion ; first, be- 
cause the Russians who did burn some of their 
villages, might naturally feel a barbaric pride in 
having it believed that they had the savage cou- 
rage to fire their metropolis also, to save their 
country ; and, second, because Arndt, who was in 
Petersburg at the time, and who takes it for granted 
that Rostopchin did the deed, states expressly that 
he did so without the knowledge of the Russian 
people, and without the approbation of the Em- 
peror.* Let it remain, therefore, a question unde- 
cided, who burnt Moscow; one thing is certain, 
| thatthough the fire had not come, the frost and snow 
| would certainly not have been kept back ; and, ia 
a deserted city in Muscovy, what were thousands 
and myriads of French people to do through @ 
|long winter but to starve? We agree entirely 
_ with the writer's arguments on this point. Com- 





bined with the rashness and thoughtlessness of 
the invader, all that was required to defeat the 
| French in Petersburg, was patriotism,—steady and 
| unyielding,-—not so much active, as dogged passive 
_ patriotism on the part of the Russians. 
| The next scene in the Fall of Napoleon, is the 
Rustne of the Germans. Vain ambition, rashness, 
and imprudence had ruined him in Russia; 
what cause are we to attribute his loss of Get 
many? To this plain cause, that the country 
been gained physically only, not morally : it ¥4 
| lost, as we said above, by a contempt of the 
| forces, and by the just judgment of God upon acts 
_of the most haughty tyranny, and the most grind- 
| ing oppression.t The German war of 1815 is 
| accordingly, the soul and inspiration of 


° Arndf’s Krinnerunaen. Leipzig, 1840. Pp. 152-6. The whole passage is interesting, and must, we presume, be wel 
known to Colonel Mitchell, though he does not refer to the work. : 
+ To every act of Napoleon, and the French, towards Germany, may be applied the sarcastic remark of Sallust, in re 

to the Roman soldiers that had been trained in Sulla’s ws gige Myris the conquered,” the historian says, “ 


as if proinde quasi injuriam fucere, id demum esset imperi 
’ perio 
treatment of Ireland. 


uli,” e same remark applies equally well to oar 
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COLONEL MITCHELL'S 


ll’s book ; and, next to the German people, 
gad the Prussian militia, Blicher is the string 
from which he strikes the most lusty chords of 

iotic melody. 

tful of the manner in which Prussia had been 

and of the many warnings he had received, he 
persisted in believing that he could still dictate to a 
people and government he had so deeply injured and in- 
salted. There is some reason for supposing that Frede- 
rick William, intimidated perhaps by previous disasters, 
would have remained faithful to the French alliance, had 
not the overbearing conduct of Napoleon on one side, and 
the boundless hatred of the French entertained by his 


“FALL OF NAPOLEON.” 413 
when all participation in this act of robbery was de- 
clined, he rejected the proposed mediation of his father- 
in-law, and reminded the cabinet of Vienna of their 
former disasters ; and thus excited against himself the 
animosity of Princes, at the very time when they could 
hardly repress the hatred of nations from breaking out 
in general insurrection against his power and tyranny. 


With every word of this we most cordially 
agree. Now for the hot hoary Achilles of this strife 
—for Marshal “** FORWARDS” himself. 


Nature had certainly endued this commander with 
brilliant military qualities. Without scientific know- 





e, forced him into the arms of Russia. The re- | 


treat of the French army had left Prussia open to the 
invasion of the Russians; but Napoleon, instead of 

ying the king the sums due for the supplies furnished 
during the War, and assisting him to form an army 


_his want of education. 


capable of resisting the on-rolling masses of the enemy, | 


treated him with the most haughty contempt. He 
directed that the general levy ordered should be instantly 
discontinued; the total number of the Prussian army 


confined to 30,000 men, to be furnised as a contingent | 


te France ; and the negociation entered into with Russia 
for the neutrality of Silesia immediately abandoned. 
And all this, after Yorck’s convention had shown what 
the feelings of the German armies were; and when 
French officers, marching to join their countrymen on 
the Elbe, were writing to Paris that “they every where 
found the Germans sharpening, to songs of liberty, the 
very arms that were soon to be turned against them.” 
The King of Prussia was indeed candid enough to tell 
the French Ambassador, Count Saint Marsan, who 
remonstrated in rather unseemly terms against the 
augmentation of the army, that “ he was obliged to give 
his people an impulse and direction, to prevent them 
from rising at the approach of the enemy not only 
against his will, but even against himself.” 

Napoleon’s behaviour towards Austria was not more 
conciliatory. In the face of all history, which shows 
how little family alliances fetter or influence the politi- 
tal conduct of sovereigns, he persisted to the last in 
believing that his marriage enabled him to exercise 
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| ledge, his intercourse with the world, his quick and 


penetrating understanding, had greatly helped to remedy 
Fully conscious of his own de- 
ficiency, of which he spoke without reserve, he never 
undervalued the acquirements of others ; and was, be- 
sides, perfectly conscious of what he was capable of 
effecting by the force of his inborn qualities. 

His boundless intrepidity, his constancy in misfortune, 


| and high courage, which rose superior to every danger, 


seemed to result from the personal strength which, 
during his early campaigns, had been proved in so many 
hand-to-hand encounters. And hence his belief, per- 
haps, that there were few difficulties from which an 


| army might not be extricated by a close combat of man 


' 
| 
i 





great sway over the Austrian cabinet, and that he had | 


rothing to dread from its enmity. It was in vain that, 
on 16th December, Count Otto, the French Ambassador, 
already notified to his court the hostile feeling of the 
nation:—-“ They think here,” he writes from Vienna, 
“that they are exceedingly merciful, in not already 
turning their arms against us.” Every succeeding 
letter confirms this intelligence ; and after the news of 
Yorck’s convention had been received, he repeats the 


following words addressed to him by Count Metternich: | 


“ This proves what I have so often told you of the pre- 
farious position in which most of the German princes 
are placed, in regard to their troops and their subjects.” 
He”—Metternich—*“ also seemed to think,” continues 
the Ambassador, “ that the defection of the Prussian 
army Way actually, if the Russians avail themselves skil- 
fally of the advantage, lead to a revolution in Germany.” 
ut these threatening appearances were lost upon Napo- 
ton. His dread of popular and revolutionary move- 
ments—a trait of character that influenced him even to 
the last day of his reign—was so great, that he believed 
other rulers subject to the same apprehension, and 
unable, therefore, to employ what he termed “ the revo- 
ttionary arm ” against him. He seemed to fancy, that 
4 mutual and tacit understanding, a conventional 
Species of warfare only was to be carried on; that em- 
id conscripts, and regular soldiers were to take the 
as before, and settle the fate of empires in single 
camel but that none of the contending parties 
eg permitted to call forth the best energies of the 
rage! ng nations. And judging, rightly perhaps, that 
military forces at his disposal were greater than 

; which could immediately be arrayed against him, 
ae Austria as haughtily as he had treated 





hinge He offered, indeed, to dismember the latter 
m, and give Austria a share of the spoils ; but 


against man. The shadowy phantom of that military 
skill which was supposed to render Napoleon invincible, 
and before which so many gallant soldiers had turned 
pale, never, therefore, shook the iron nerves of Blucher, 
who feared no accessible enemy. 

Bravery was to him the foundation of all military 
fame ; and he deemed it impossible for the brave ever 
to forfeit fairly gained honour, and had not the slightest 
apprehension that a retreat or lost battle could affect 
his own reputation. In the officers of his staff, he only 
placed confidence when he thought them enterprising ; 
but his confidence once given, was entire and unshaken. 
And whenever he adopted the idea or proposal of an- 
other, he followed it up with as much energy as if it 
had been his own: envy and jealousy, the marks of 
little minds, were foreign to his character. Active, en- 
terprising, and indefatigable, retaining under the snows 
of age the energy of youth, it is admitted that in the 
field Blucher was eager and impatient, and could ill 
await the slow development of operations: his fiery 
temperament demanded prompt results. The cavalry 
was, therefore, his favourite arm; and he looked on 
every action in which they had failed to take a leading 
part as unsatisfactory, and as casting some discredit on 
their conduct. And even in the last years of his life, he 
spoke with greater pleasure of the combat of Hainau 
than of his most brilliant victories. 

Kind to the soldiers, and even familiar with them; 
frank and friendly with the officers, without descending 
from the dignity of his station, Blucher was free from 
every taint of selfishness, and influenced only by the 
loftiest sentiments of loyalty and patriotism. His eoun- 
try’s sufferings naturally impressed these noble senti- 
ments more deeply on his heart, and called forth, at the 
same time, that bitter hatred of her oppressors, which so 
strongly characterized the latter years of his life. The 
ambition of commanding large armies was altogether 
foreign to him; and he was as ready to place himself at 
the head of a squadron as at the head of a hundred 
thousand men. Such was the leader, whose noble zeal 
and fiery genius communicated to the Allied Army that 
gallant spirit which ultimately led them in triumpk to 
the very gates of Paris. 

The course of the campaign is shortly told. 
At Paris, in the spring of 1813, as at Warsaw in 
that famous conversation with Du Pradt, Napo- 
leon wore that air of affected indifference, and 
unaffected self-confidence, which was the natural 
result of his strange temperament, and the strange 
circumstances in which he was placed; and as 


this was the first time in which the great Euro- 
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pean Invincible had really been vanquished in 
Europe, (the disaster at Aspern having been 
obliterated by Wagram,) we are not to be sur- 
prised to see him recovering from this tremendous 
blow with a speed and an energy that seemed not 
unworthy of his best days. The conscription, 
indeed, was a severe goad, against which many 
French hearts rebelled. But now was no time for 
wincing ; the combined Prussians and Russians 
had crossed the Elbe, and might soon cross the 
Rhine ; and, accordingly, before the summer's 






























on the 2d of May, we find the “ equestrian 
Robespierre” mounted again, and driving his 


towards the mountains of Silesia. And when this 
blow was followed by another, the battle of Bautzen, 
(between Dresden and Breslau,) 21st May,—all 
Europe was willing to believe that only the ele- 
ments had conquered the invincible in Muscovy, 


from the campaign of 1792, down to this moment, 
the strength of Gergany never had been fairly 
pitted against the French: Napoleon had warred 
successfully (and what wonder!) against Austria 
and Prussia singly—both which countries were 
inferior to him in strength— but he had never 
known what it was to encounter Germany ; and 
with the usual error of conceit and vain-confi- 
dence, he underrated the strength of this new 
adversary. Accordingly, we find him making 
use of the armistice of Poischwitz, (4th June, 
1813,) not like that of Znaym in 1809, to work 
upon the fears of an unstable enemy for the 
achievement of a glorious peace, but only to 


cient grudge of Austria, added to the new wrath 
of Russia and Prussia, to prepare the iron web 


Leipzig. After Liitzen and Bautzen, he might no 
doubt have dictated terms of accommodation, for 
which France could have no reason to blush: 


the spoiled despot, could know the meaning. The 
terms could not be agreed on; the war was re- 
newed ; Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the GER- 
MAN PEOPLE,* against the tyrant of Europe; 
for “ it was written in Heaven” that pride should 


(17th August) is too complex to be detailed in 
this place: suffice it to say, that while in hand-to- 


witz,) the Frenchman shewed himself no where a 
match for the Prussian; so far as generalship was 
concerned, there was ample room for Napoleon to 
have achieved the most splendid things against 






general views, s 








hand hard fighting, (as at Katzbach and Denne- | 
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sun had acquired strength enough to melt the last | 


snow wreath from the brow of the Schneekoppe, | blind despot’s heart, he had no knowledge, and 


combined adversaries murderously before him | 
from the field of Liitzen, (six miles from Leipzig,) | 








the timid and hampered Schwarzenberg, ‘hag b 

known how to do it. But he could effect noth; F 
even with the help of the “ false movement ” 
against Dresden ; and thus was forced, after dart. 
ing about, like an enraged rattlesnake, jp all 
directions, with his tail always fixed at Dresde 

to retreat to Leipzig, and there receive the oy. 
burst of the cloud of retribution that frowned 
always darker and darker as it came more Dear 
The real truth is, however, that no generalship 
could have saved him now; for a new enemy Was 
in the field against him, of whose existence, in his 


against which his strongest weapons must fal] 
powerless, even as the charmed life of Macbeth 
though cased in by the triple mail of hell, was 
forced to open its red fountains to the avenging 
steel of Macduff. This enemy was, as here 
already indicated, the German PEOPLE; and with 
a great PEOPLE really roused, from Marathon to 


Leipzig, no mere conqueror ever yet contended 
successfully. See what a spirit was abroad in 


and that for poor Germany there was no hope. | 
But there was a great mistake here. The fact is, | 


make sure his own destruction; and by the an- | 


that was to hedge him round with death at | 


such terms were, indeed, within his grasp once | 
and again; but wisdom, justice, and moderation | 
were not words of which the insolent soldier, and ; 


have a fall. The series of battles and movements | 
that followed on the resumption of hostilities | 


Germany! 


It was not, however, in numbers alone, that the Allies 
were superior to the French, but in the spirit also by 
which the troops were animated. ‘The French retained 
their usual gallantry, indeed; but the Germans were 
enthusiastic in the cause, and robly eager to free their 
fatherland from shame and danger. ‘The soldiers had 
received the news of the armistice with great indigna- 
tion, and had loudly exclaimed against treachery, and 
what they deemed the cowardly arts of ministers and 
diplomatists; and its termination, which found them in 
far better condition for strife, was certainly hailed with 
boundless delight. “ All who were not French,” says 
Norvins, “ awaited the renewal of hostilities with impa- 
tient ferocity :”’ which, plainly spoken, would mean, that 
brave and patriotic men were naturally anxious to 
avenge years of oppression on their haughty and over- 
bearing foes. The general feeling that inspired the 
troops and the country, cannot, indeed, be better ex- 
pressed than in the words of a patriotic soldier who 
shared in the toils and dangers of the time. The ad- 
vance of the French to Luckau had caused a newly- 
raised corps of Pomeranian Landwehr to be suddenly 
ordered out to reinforce Biilow’s army. 

“The courier arrived in the morning,” says our in- 
formant, “and in the evening the whole of the gallant 
band were already on the march. The men were it 
peasants’ frocks and without muskets; but they wore 
the fatherland cross in their hats, and had stout lances 
in their good strong hands; and though untrained and 
unpractised, they were full of courage and resolution. 
Loud blessings accompanied us; though every face, those 
of the soldiers excepted, expressed the anxious questioa, 
‘How are these unarmed men to encounter the conquer 
ing soldiers of France?’ But the Pomeranians wo 
have encountered half the world; and jovial huzsas 
followed each other, till our wives, mothers, sisters, am 
sweethearts, had taken their tearful leave of us; till we 
had torn ourselves away from all whom the bonds 
love and friendship bound to our hearts, and were 
with good confidence in ourselves, to take our first 
in the iron fields of war and battle. Future safety 
however, been provided for all who were dear to U8; 
wives, mothers, children—for the young, the aged, 
less, and infirm. They were never again to fall f 
the yoke of oppression. Vessels were engaged; de 
God proved averse to our arms, if His high will had de 
creed the ruin of our country, then were they t € 
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We do not mention Swepen. Bernadotte appeared on the stage indeed, but, like the Spaniards alo ¢ 


Wellington in Spain, did more harm than good by his presence. To reward such a lukewarm ally with the i bis 
Norway, was a cies altogether discreditable to the parties concerned ; and Colonel Mitchell, though a Tory #. 
ows his fine sense of justice, by recording his testimony decidedly against this act of spoliation, 
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Russia. while we fell back fighting. We had resolved 
fet in the contest as long as a drop of blood con- 
, to circulate in our veins.” Such high resolves, 
pearing the impress of ancient rather than of modern 
aa. show how frightful must have been the tyranny 
verys them forth, and how fiery the spirit of the 


‘ot soldier sent to battle by the same impelling in- 


se general enthusiasm the French had nothing 
but the personal gallantry of the troops, the 
experience of the commanders, and the ambition 

of the lower ranks of officers, eager for pensions, pre- 
ferment, and decorations. The Spanish war and the 
Rascian campaign had dispelled the spell of invincibility 
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ghich had so long cheered on to victory the soldiers of | 
the Empire and Republic ; the hope of conquest flashed | 


so more in living light before the spirits of the brave ; 
snd in the mass, the army and the people of France 
were both tired alike of endless bloodshed. Napoleon 


himself afterwards accused his marshals of having | 


chown a want of zeal in the cause, and of having been 
nore desirous of returning to their luxurious palaces 
is France, than of continuing the contest. And Baron 
Pain tells us, that there was a great deal of despondency 
in the army even before the signature of the truce, and 
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and with that the continental despotism of Napo- 
Jeon was necessarily at an end. What one-half 
of Germany could do against the whole of France 
had been shewn already in 1809. Not the blood 
spilt at Wagram—for it was spilt equally on both 
sides, and the victors could boast no trophies — 
not craven fear in the heart of the Austrian 
people, led to the fatal peace of Vienna in 1809; 
but wavering and vacillation in head-quarters, as 
Hormayr proves,* “ want of mental courage” in 
the Archduke Charles, as Colonel Mitchell parti- 
cularizes it. Now, however, that the whole of 
Deutschland was roused — now that the Teut had 
measured his arm against the Celt, in such fields 
as Katzbach, Dennewitz, Culm, and Leipzig, the 
doom of the continental despot was sealed, the 
vocation of Napoleon was gone. We agree, there- 
fore, altogether with the Marquis of Londonderry, 


_ that the fall of Napoleon was morally and epically 


when victory had to some extent rewarded their exer- | 


tis. “The flames,” he says, “ against which we have 
to contend for the possession of every village, the 

levy en-masse connected with this system, and 
the horrors certain to result from such a method of war, 


furnish the desponding with ample food for melancholy | 
reflections. ‘ What a contest! it will destroy us all,’ , 
sad other shameful expressions of the same kind, are | 
heard from too many quarters; a proof how far the | 


pernicious rust of wealth and prosperity has already 
corroded the iron-tempered souls of our warriors. The 
mere word ‘armistice’ helps to calm these agitated 


irits: the future no longer appears in such gloomy | 
poo naling oo} tary laudators. 


colours ; and complaints give way to the delusive hopes 
of peace and a speedy return to Paris.” 


After this extract, we shall ask the admirers of | 


Napoleon one question. 


Suppose that at Marengo, | 


(a battle more than half lost before it was gained,) | 


inthe commencement of his public career, Napo- 


nominee of Viennese aulic councillors, but by a 
whole prorpLE, so roused as the Prussians were in 
1813, what would have become of his extraordi- 
nary genius? We do not deny that he had 
genlus—and great genius of a certain volcanic 
and purely physical kind— but more extraordi- 
nary than his genius unquestionably was his 
good fortune, in that his early adversaries were 
feeble and divided, and that the popular enthu- 


lame——Wwas at first all on the side of a despot. 
The three days’ terrible fighting at Leipzig 
(16th, 17th, and 18th October) were the thunder- 
volt that finally crushed Napoleon. What fol- 
lowed, indeed — the campaign of 1814 in France 
—Was a@ necessary consequence of having to do 
with so obstinate and haughty an adversary ; but 
We look upon that campaign, brilliant as it was 
‘1 one or two detached points for Napoleon, as 
well as that which followed in 1815, rather as 
egantic convulsions of proud desperation, than as 
well calculated schemes of probable success. 
True, Schwarzenberg was cautious, and crowned 
were wavering; but the German people 
"ere now free, central Europe was independent, 


i 


(we may add) completed at Leipzig. Here, there- 
fore, we shall conclude, anxious as we were to 
bring before the reader some of the Colonel’s 
military criticism on the campaigns of 1814 and 
1815, which is altogether most instructive, and to 
our view, so far as a civilian may have an 
opinion on these matters, perfectly conclusive. 
The Colonel gainsays stoutly Mr. Aiison’s well- 
known assertion, that Napoleon surprised Wel- 
lington in the Waterloo campaign; and altogether 
his remarks will have a salutary effect in tuning 
down the key of the Frenchman’s purely mili- 
To compensate for our military 
omissions, however, let this one concluding sum- 
mary serve — 

The world at large are easily dazzled by military 
success ; and the splendid triumphs of Napoleon’s 
early campaigns, his long unbroken career of victory, 


leon had been met, not by the superannuated seemed almost to justify the multitude, who judge only 


from results, in ascribing to him the highest order of 
military talents. When reverses came in their turn, 
opinion was already formed in his favour; and the 
world are slow to change an opinion, however extrava- 
gant, when once established : men do not like to avow 
that they have been mistaken ; and though ready to 
judge by results when these tell in favour of their 
views, are not easily made to strike an impartial 
balance when results tell both ways. Had it been 
otherwise, Moscow and Leipzig must have been weighed 
against Lodi and Marengo; Laon and Waterloo against 


: : | Austerlitz and Jena: a process which would leave “ the 
siasm — whatever there might be worthy of that | F 


grand result in yon lone isle,” to show the just finale of 


| the inquiry. 


The historian is not, however, allowed to judge by 


| results alone, for in all ages very ordinary commanders 





have gained battles; and though it would be idle to 
estimate the skill of commanders by any pedantic rules 
of martinet tacticians, or line-and-compass strategists, 
there are plain and intelligible principles according to 
which all who are acquainted with history can form a 
fair estimate of the talents displayed by those who have 
been long at the head of armies. A great commander 
will effect great things with comparatively small means, 
and will conduct operations, achieve victory, with the 
least possible loss and suffering to the troops under his 
orders. Such a commander will know, like Hannibal, 
how to strike after enticing his adversaries into the 
fatal defiles of Thrasymene ; but like the great Cartha- 
ginian, will also know how to extricate an army from 
peril, and foil an enemy anticipating certain triumph 
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* Bee the 


three volumes of Lebensbilder lately published ; a most important contribution to the history of the period, 


Ptich Colonel Mitchell may be able to make use of for bis second edition, 
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on the Casilian hills. Aud from an absolute sovereign laws which protected persons and property, Oppoed ts 
possessing great military genius, some improvement in | this tremendous force ? Inferior armies of Well-powdereg 
refuse 





the science of tactics, the very foundation of the whole | and well-buttoned soldiers, taken mostly from the 
science of war, will surely be expected. of the German population, ruled by a cruel and 

But ia the history of Napoleon we find none of these | ing system of discipline ; three-halfpence a-day, Without 
proofs of military skill, and only find victories gained the slightest prospect of ever improving their condition, 
and conquests achieved by fully adequate means. The | being their brightest incentive to meet woun 
Revolution had, as we have seen, unshackled all the | and mutilation. That these men fought so bravely, as 
energies of the country, already the most powerful on they certainly did on many occasions, could result solely 
the Continent, and placed the lives and properties of from the natural bravery of the people ; but such exer. 
the people completely at the disposal of Government. | tions required to be encouraged, and they were not, 
The conscription sent the best men of France by | In Austria, the mass of the subaltern officers were 
myriads into the ranks of the army ; rapid promotion, | even eligible to the command of companies ; ang the 
and the enthusiasm of fancied freedom, animated the , higher ranks of the army were filled exclusively by 
first Republican soldiers ; and at a later period, crowns, | members of the higher orders of the aristocracy.* W 
wealth, domains, principalities—the spoils of conquered | however, the necessity of self-defence obliged the other 
provinces, rewarded the victors, and became incitements | states of Europe to introduce the French conscription, 
to daring deeds. By the aid of revolutionary power, | and make Europe one vast drill-ground, thongh Without 
Robespierre and his Committee of Public Safety sent, | the power of plundering provinces and giving French 
according to Capefigue, fourteen armies into the field, | reward, there was a speedy termination to the briljiant 
and from 1811 to 1813, Napoleon levied more than one | lustre of French victories. The advantages gained by 
million one hundred thousand conscripts in France alone, | Napoleon at Wagram, Smolensk, and Borodino, were jn 
independently of those raised for his service in Italy | no proportion to the superiority of his forces: and of 
and in the States of the Rhenish Confederation !— and | Liitzen and Bautzen, Clausewitz tells us that there Was 
all this at a period when civilisation had long acted the _ not a man present who did not feel confident that with 
pioneer in Europe, made roads, and extended cultiva- | equal numbers the Allies would have been victorious, 
tion, and thus facilitated the movements of large armies | Of the disasters which followed in rapid succession, it ig 
to an extent never known in earlier times. needless to speak; for military annals furnish no parallel 

And what could the old established Continental | to the retreat from Moscow, the rout of the Bridge of 
governments, fettered as the most despotic were by the | Leipzig, and the flight from Waterloo. 





“A LOCKERBIE LICK.” 


A BORDER RHYME, 


O Wetute Suyrn was ane hostler wyciite, An’ gallant Wull o’ the Becks was there, 
A tapster eke was he, Wi’ Wullie 0’ Kyrtletoon: 

He wonn’t at the sign o’ the bonnie Biack-bull, | Sae they birlt away at the gude reid wyne, 
I’ the toon o’ Lockerbye. An’ the toast gaed blythelye roun’. 

An’ Wullie he draw’t the best o’ wyne, |  Quhyle up an’ spak wylde Wullie o’ Becks, 
An’ he brew’t the best o’ yill, | An’ their cauldrife toasts he curst, 

Aun’ he mix’t the best o’ brandy punch— | “ Let ilk man toast the lass that he lykes, 
As the neebour lairds could tell. | An’ Ha’dykes maun gie ’s his first.” 

For aft the neebour lairds convenet | Then up spak the Laird o’ bonnie Ha’dykes: 
At Wullie’s, to drink their wyne ; “ Weel, rather nor marre fayre myrthe, 

Aun’ never was yet that nychte, quhan they met, Here ’s—winsome Jean o’ the Wylie Hole, 
But they made ane unco schyne. The flowre o’ Tundergayrthe! 

It fell on the nychte o’ a huntin’ tryste, | An’ he quha wunna drynke fayre till that, 
That a blythesome companye Maun quit this companye ; 

There lychtit doon i’ the Black-bull Closs, An’ he quha lychtlyes that sweet lass, 


| Maun answer it weel till me.” 

An’ there were Johnstones and Jardines routh, | Then up spak Wullie o’ Kyrtletoon, 
Amang that rattlin’ crew; (A jeersome deevil, I trowe,) 

An’ Herbert Herries, o’ fayre Ha’dykes,t+ | “ Folks say, up the Water o’ Mylke, that she lykes 
An’ his buirdlye billye, Hugh. Yere billye far better than yowe !” 


Auld Wullie’s wyne to pree. 





* We cannot restrain ourselves here from bringing forward separately the noble spirit of RaDIcAL ReFrorM with regard 
to the present state of the British army, which jets out energetically in several parts of Colonel Mitchell’s work. We co 
not allude to his well-known tactical ideas— with regard to the correctness of which it would be presumption in us # 
any opinion: but to that reiterated manly protest which he makes against the base principles of venality and a . 
which promotion in the British army is regulated. Till promotion in our army be made free to all ranks, and attainable 
solely by merit and services, England has no right to expect either the highest talent in her commanders, or the greatest 
sacrifices from her men. Nor have we any right to imagine, that because great things were done under the present vicious 
system at Vittoria and Waterloo, the like successes must necessarily be achieved again. The mass of the British people are 
now more alive than they were in those days to their rights, both as men and as citizens; and in any future war will, pot 
readily be made to understand how, while the common soldier is made to bear all the burdens, the honours of the mus 
service are reserved as a private privilege for the two great pseudo-aristocracies —the aristocracy of pedigree, and the ar 
tocracy of pence, " pr 

+ Halldykes, in the parish of Dryfesdale, Dumfriesshire, was formerly the seat of a branch of the Herries fasaily hs 
with some adjacent farms, it formed the last remnant of their extensive Border estates, held by the descendants o * 
anciently powerful, and noble family. Like most other old family seats in the same district, it possesses a highly res 
(numerically speaking) corps of bogies ; the origin and mode of development of one of the most important of which, 
accurately detailed, according to local tradition, above. It is gratifying to know that the Herrieses, after parting if 
last of their ancestral possessions, have honourably raised themselves, by commercial enterprise, to higher stations T 
were ever likely to attain, had they continued a family of mere Border Lairds ; the eminent London Banker, and the 107 
statesman of that name, being scions of the good old stock of Halldykes, 
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brunt on the Herries his bree, 
“oar wow but he lookit grim : 


For a beggarly loon lyke him? 


“a De ye thynke, that ane haughtye dame lyke her 


“Mould look wi’ a kyndlye ee 
Oa him, quha baith for meat an’ means, 
(© fy’ cleidin’, sorns on me!” 
® An’ do ye thynke !” cried the wrathfu’ Hugh, 
“It’s noo my turn to speer— 
That ever a leal-hearted maiden could lo’e 
A sumph for the sake o’ his gear ! 
# Ap’ div ye think—” mair scornfa’ words 
Young Hugh essayet to speake; 
Bat the Herries his han’ was rayset in rage, 
An’ it fell on his lowin’ cheeke. 
Aneath the force o’ a brither’s strake 
Did Hugh the Herries fa’— 
An’ for to redde this fearsome fraye, 
Up lappe the gentles a’. 
An’ auld Wallie Smyth cam’ toitiin’ ben : 
“Quhat ’s wrang amang ye noo! 
It’s a wonnerfu’ thing that ’sponsible men 
Maun fechte or they weel be fou!” 
Fu’ slow did young Hugh Herries rise, 
An’ the never a word he sayde; 
But he gloom’t, an’ he tore his gluve wi’ his teeth, 
An’ out at the door he strayde. 
He wuntit his gude gray mear i’ the closs, 
An’ he gallopit aff lyke wudde ; 
“Hech sirs!” quo’ auld Wullie Smyth, “hech sirs ! 
This never can come till gude: 
For if ever a Herries he chows his gluve, 
It’s a token o’ deidlye feud.” 
That myrthsome band they tynte their myrthe, 
The wyne it tynte its power, 
An’ ilk ane glower’t i’ his neebour’s face 
Wi’ a glum an’ eerie glower. 
The Herries he sat wi’ his heid on the board, 
In sorrow but an’ shame: 
The lawin’ was ca’t—ilk took till his horse, 
An’ ilk sochte his ain gate hame. 
But Wullie o’ Becks, quo’ he till his frien’, 
“We can ryde Ha’dykes his waye ;” 
Put Ha’dykes he grumly shook his heid, 
And sadlye did he saye :— 
“Alane! alane! I maun dree my weird 
For the deede this nychte I’ve done ; 
Bat O that the palsy had wither’t this han’ 
Or it strook my father’s son!” 
Atweest Ha’dykes an’ the Water o’ Mylke, 
Rosebanke stan’s half-way doon, 
An’ Chayrlie Herries laye there that nychte, 
An’ he was sleepin’ soun’; 
Quhyle he was rouset i’ the howe o’ the nychte 
Wi’ a dynne at his window board, 
Au’ his youngest billye was standin’ there, 
An’ he held a bluidye sworde : 
An’ quo’ he, “ I ha’e made ye a laird the nychte, 
An’ I maunna be here the morn ; 
For my blade is barken’t wi’ Herbert’s blude, 
An’ he lyes at Hurkell burne.” 
He muntit his mear i’ the braid moon-lychte, 
An’ he pryckit out-ower the green, 
bever again in Annandale 
Was Hugh the Herries seen. 


“A LOCKERBIE LICK.” 


ve thynke that the Rose o’ the Mylke wad bloom | 














There’s some folk saye that his winsome corse 
I’ the fathomless sea was sunk ; 

Some saye he was slain i’ the German wars ; 
An’ some, that he dee’t a monk. 

It’s Chayrlie Herries he ca’t his men, 
I’ dool but and i’ frychte ; 

An’ he boun’t him awa’ to Hurkell burne, 
An’ saw ane awsome sychte ! 

For there the chief o’ his auncient hous 
In piteous plychte did lye, 

Wi’ his heid on the banke, his feet i’ the burne, 
An’ his face to the sternye skye. 

That angrye batte made an awsome change— 
Young Chayrlie noo was laird ; 

An’ Herbert was layde i’ the Herries’s aisle, 
I’ Dryfesdale auld kirkyard. 

An’ awfu’ sychtes hae been seen sinsyne; 
An’ monie a late-gawne wychte, 

Quhan stayverin’ hame by Hurkell burne, 
Has gotten a dreidfu’ frychte. 

A voyce, ilk year as that nychte comes roun’, 
Yells a’ the plantin’s throo :-— 

“ There nerer was Herries that dree’d a strake 
But he garr’t the smyter rue!” 

An’ quhat has been seen I downa saye ; 
But this I ken fu’ weel,— 

That rayther nor cross that burne at e’en 
There ’s monie wad face the deil. 

An’ ance, when I was a smayke at the schule, 
I was late on Lockerbye hill, 

An’ fearin’ a flyte frae the folk at hame, 
I gaed hame wi’ little gude will. 

I conn’t owre monie a fayre excuse, 
Their anger awa’ to turne ; 

An’ I'd just got a feasible story made 
As I loupit owre Hurkell burne. 

Quhan something rase wi’ ane eldritch scrayche, 
An’ a deevilish dynne it made, 

An’ doon the burne, wi’ a shrylle whyrroo 
Lyke a flauchte o’ fyre it gaed. 

My hayre it lyftet my cap frae my heid, 
The sweit ran ower my bree, 

My lymbes tynte the wee bit power they had, 
An’ I cower’t upo’ my knee; 

’Twas a horryble thochte to foregether wi’ ghaists 
Quhan I’d just been coynin’ a lee. 

But up an’ aff like a troute frae a gedde, 
Or pussye before the tykes, 

I ran, nor styntit to breathe or look back 
Quhyle I wanne to the bonnie Ha’dykes. 

I tauld my tale—they leuch, an’ quo’ they, 
“That ’s the gate that a pheasant spryngs;” 

But nocht could pit me i’ sie mortal dreid 
That flees wi’ mortal wyngs ! 

The grass grows green aboot bonnie Ha’dykes, 
By meadow, brae, an’ lea; 

The corn waves wyde on its weel-wrochte rigges, 
An’ its woods they’re fayre to see. 

Its auld Ha’-house ’mang the chestnut trees, 
I’ statelye beauty stan’s; 

But I wadna gaen back by the burne that nychte 
For Ha’dykes an’ a’ its lan’s! 


Banks or THE Marron, 
CUMBERLAND. 
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PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF KNOCKAROW, 


OF THE KNOCKAROWIANS. 


BY THE LATE GEORGE BANIM WHANNEL, 


* The land where Nature loves to trace, 
As if for gods, a dwelling-place ; 

But Faction, preying on distress, 

Doth mar it into wilderness,” 


CHAPTER If, 


TuerE could searcely be found a happier, or 
more contented and comfortable set of people, | 


from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, than 
the inhabitants of the village of Knockarow, some 
twenty years ago. The little town itself was an 
object on which the eye of a lover of the beautiful 
in nature would dwell with pleasing satisfaction ; 
it lay on the slope of a gentle eminence, at whose 
base rolled a sfmall trouting stream, the waters of 
which were broken into a thousand mimic cas- 
cades by the irregularity of the time-worn shingle 
which formed its bed. <A few old “ancestral 
trees,” which time and the axe of the woodman 
had spared, here and there studded the village, 


and added much to the sylvan beauty of the scene. | 


To see it, however, in “its glories,” the traveller 


should visit it upon a Sabbath evening, in the | 


month of September, when nature lay decked in 
its gayest liveries, and the glorious autumnal sun 
poured forth its mellowed radiance over tree, and 


of insolvency. The village of Knockarow, ther. 
fore, had no fantastically twisted window-sashes - 
no picturesque gables ; no turreted chimneys, o 
yards remarkable for the scientific manner of their 
arrangement ; but, somehow, in lieu thereof, the 
gables always had a good stock of hard dry fye} 
piled against them, and the chimneys were never 
without emitting their due proportion of smoke 
which curled, with a very comfortable and satle. 
factory appearance, high above the large ricks of 
corn and provender with which the yards were in 
general stored. It was seldom, too, that distress 
was heard of amongst the people ; for almost 
every one had a few flitches of bacon of their own 


curing, snug and dry, in the chimney, with a due 


proportion of meal in the binn, and potatoes in 
the pits; so that, notwithstanding what may be 
thought to the contrary, there is very good eyi- 


_dence to show that the people throve and lived 


plant, and flower, and the heart of the farmer | 


tilled with holy aspirations of love and gratitude 
to that divine Being who was crowning with suc- 
cess the spring labour of his hands, At such a 


time, all the busy hum and turmoil of the week | 


was stilled, and no sound broke upon the ear but 
the gentle murmur of the streamlet, or the glad- 
some laugh of the little urchins, as, dressed in 
their cleanest and best, they disported with childish 
glee upon the smooth greensward, to the great 
delight of the more aged portion of the community, 
who smoked their pipes, and chatted over the 
affairs of the past week, with much complacency 
and decorum, seated beneath the friendly shade of 
a large venerable beech-tree that stood in the 
centre of the market-place. 
confessed, that to the modern tourist of a month, 
fresh from the beauties of the Rhone and the pro- 
vinces of sunny France, it is possible there might 
be found something “ wanting” in the character 
of the scenery in and about Knockarow, to suit 
his palate, peppered as it had been with the archi- 
tectural figaryism of modern villas; for our vil- 
lagers’ houses were of a very plain description 
indeed, and boasted of little besides the virtue of 
comfort, and the cleanly, pleasant appearance, 
derivable from a plentiful periodical application 
of whitewash. Their ideas of external elegance 
were rather confined ; for hand-books on the five 
orders had not yet got into circulation amongst 
them, and they were equally in ignorance of that 
pleasant mania called “ building speculation,” 
which has proved of such invaluable service to the 
country at large, by affording occupation to the 


practitioners in her most gracious majesty’s courts | 


landlord. 


happily. They were a stout, healthy, cheerful 
race, who went to bed with the sun, rose with the 
lark, worked like men, paid their rent like princes, 
enjoyed themselves like Irishmen, and loved their 
Though the times were unsettled, and 
news of the moves going on in the political 
world occasionally reaching them, they seemed to 


care not a brass button who was “ vicar of Bray,” 


It may, however, be | 


so as they were left undisturbed in the enjoyment 
of that prosperity and happiness which, in most 
cases, attends the exertions of the industrious and 
simple minded, 

The landlord who presided over this happy 
community, was the karl of Evergreen, a most 
excellent man, with a few of those oddities whieh 
novel writers have thought of absolute necessity to 
put forward, in the most prominent manner, when 
describing the character of an Irish gentleman of 
“the old school.” He was remarkably addicted 
to a hard run after any obstinate fox, who proved 
the antipathy he entertained to letting his hide be 
experimented on by the tusks of eighteen o 
twenty couple of hounds, by leading his pursuers 
a dance of a score of miles over a break-neck 
country ; and seldom did he fail to drink “ the 
health” of sly reynard in a bumper of prime clare’, 
long after the brush afforded the only presumptive 
proof that the animal had ever rejoiced im an €X 
istence. In his early days, he had been out as 
lieutenant-colonel of militia during the ‘ructo., 
and on one occasion had “ smelt powther,” at 4 
review of the volunteers in “the Phoenix.” 
consequence of this connexion, it was his pride to 
thought “a High Churchman ;” and he would come 
out, now and then, upon high festival occasions, 
with the “’mortal memory!” although, there # 
much reason to believe, he knew little 
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wl d have cared less, but that it was con- 
gered the Shibboleth of that party, and the 
gost infallible proof that could be given (since the 
ach cap and triangles had gone out of legal use) 
“f the loyalty and anti-Papistical principles of the 
person using it. Like many other tomfooleries, it 
* wing out of date now, much to the mortifica- 
sion and disheartenment of those high-minded and 
jainterested patriots who, with such sanctimonious 
fnd their account in the peculation and public 
andering that has arisen from the system of 
keeping open the sores of their unfortunate country. 
To the extent of indulging periodically in this 
proof of his High Churehism, and no farther, was 
the religious and political tendency of the Earl of | 
Evergreen ever known to display itself. Indeed, | 
it was shrewdly suspected, and even openly hinted | 
st more than once, by the Rey. A. B. Firebrand, | 
the president of the * Anti-drink-punch-that-was | 
not-made-with-Boyne-water Society,” who hap- 
pily resided somé little distance off, that the reli- 
gion and politics of his lordship were all so much 
“Jeather and prunella,” and himself little better 
than he ought to be, as it was a well attested fact, 
that “a knife and fork were laid at Knockarow 
castle regularly every day in the week, except 
Friday, for Father Luke O’Donoughoo, the bit- 
therest jesuit in Ireland,” as his reverence observed, | 
with, we regret to state, a very considerable degree 
of un-Christian asperity ; and what seemed to 
make the matter incomparably worse, was, that 
his lordship on a certain after-dinner occasion, was | 
heard to declare, that “he would rather hear 
Father O’Donoughoo’s song about a particular | 
pack of hounds, accompanied by a number of 
jovial huntsmen, who started, one fine morning, 
‘by six o’ the clock,’ to a locality euphoniously | 
denominated Kilruddery, ‘in search of a fox,’ than 
a dozen of the learned discourses of that itinerant 
humbug ;” alluding, it was understood, to the rev- | 
erend president of the “Anti-drink-punch-that- | 
was-not-made-with-Boyne-water Society ;’ which 
said declaration, with horror be it written, was 
clenched by a most energetically expressed asse- 
veration, unknown to ears polite, and consequently 
unworthy of being recorded by the humble chro- | 
hicler of these circumstances. | 
In completing a sketch of the Earl, it might be 
remarked, that he was a man of the most un- | 
bounded hospitality and good nature. His motto | 
wemed to be, “ Live, and let live.’ It was his 
chief wish to see his tenantry happy ; conse- 
quently he never persecuted them, “ for conscience 
“tke.” He troubled himself about little else, and, | 








| 


under his kind and judicious management, he had | 
the high reward to see comfort and satisfaction | 
‘round him; to be greeted with smiling faces | 
and honest hearts when he rode through the 
Village 3 and, when he took his place upon the 
grand inquest of the county, seldom to have the 
pain of investigating a crime of any magnitude | 
committed in the district in which he resided. | 

His lordship was a widower, and his only fa- | 
mily consisted, at this period, of one son, who had | 
resided for many years upon the continent, and of | 
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little was known in the neighbourhood, but | of his anguish he bowed his head in silence, and 
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that he was a large ungainly person, with a heavy 
brow and a moody disposition. 

The chief man amongst the villagers was Ed- 
ward Molloy, or, as he was more generally termed, 
“Steddy Neddy.” He lived on the farm that his 
father had held before him ; and, being a shrewd, 
clever fellow, had not only improved his twenty 
acres exceedingly, but also secured a small sum in 
a neighbouring bank, the result of years of honest 
industry. 

Ned had married early in life a very beautiful 
young woman, who, so far as family was concerned, 
was a step or two above him. ‘The marriage, as 
most marriages amongst that class of the people in 
Ireland are, was one of impulse. Mary Burns 
had little to bring any suitor but a handsome per- 
son, a warm and affectionate heart, and a mind 
pretty well cultivated. On the other hand, Mol- 
loy was as equally destitute of worldly gear; but 
preferring love to all things, and being a “ likely 
young fellow,” with a stout heart, an honest mind, 
and a hard hand, he took her “ for better for 
worse,” trusting to the chapter of accidents “ to 
set him on his feet again.” 

“There is a divinity,” saith the poet, “ which 
shapes our end, rough-hew it how we may,” and 
so in this instance it turned out to be. Molloy, 
after doing what a Scotsman would have consi- 
dered, under similar circumstances, to be sheer 
madness, and an Englishman as soon have’ con- 
templated the commission of suicide as thought of, 
found himself, after a few months’ buffeting about, 
in possession of a small farm of five acres, under 
lease from his lordship at a moderate rate, with 
which, as the times were good, and “The New 
Patent Asphaltic Manure Company” had not yet 
made its appearance, he throve pretty well; dis- 


playing so much taste in laying out, and tact in 
cultivating it, that at the death of his father, his 


lordship increased his holding, took him into espe- 
cial favour, and, much to the gratification of the 
tenantry, made him his gardener, a post at that 
period very easily filled; and, in fact, a perfect 
sinecure to the same situations as filled at present 5 
for young ladies did not then distort their pretty 
mouths with attempting botanical names, difficult 
of pronunciation, nor delight in making themselves 
victims of the pleasing delusion, that the study of 
the science of botany was a very amusing and de- 
lightful recreation. 

In a few years after his marriage, his wife died 
whilst giving birth toa daughter. It was a sore 


stroke to poor Molloy ; but he bore up against it 


like a man, and centred all his affections in his 


children ; the one a poor sickly hunchback, and the 


other the helpless infant just ushered into this cold 
and callous world. 

Poor fellow! his was a sick and heavy heart 
when he returned from the grave-yard, when he 
had seen and heard the cold clod of earth fall upon 


the coffin-lid of the bright love of his youth, and 
sat himself down in his lonely cottage with his 


two helpless children. He thought that the grave 
that had closed on her, had closed on all the love 
that his heart had ever felt ; and in the extremity 
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wept. The strong man cried like a child, Long 
he remained so; but at length he sank on his 
knees, and prayed for strength to that Being whose 
mercy is the surest refuge for the spirit-broken and 
the heavy-laden, and he arose a new and a better 
man, From that day forth, he tended his chil- 
dren with the most affectionate care ; watching the 
gradual development of their faculties year after 
year, and putting every means of improvement 


that lay within the scope of his means, in their | 


reach. His daughter Ellen grew up like a spring 
flower, pure, and gentle, and beautiful ; light and 
graceful in her motions as the young fawn: all 


that a fond and doating parent could desire. Poor | 


William, now eighteen years of age, was, however, 
if possible, more closely twined about his father’s 
heart. His growth was stunted, and his person 
decrepid and feeble: but his mind was pure, and 
full of high, honourable principle. His was a 
meek and retiring spirit, that sought not commu- 


nion with the world; and a consciousness of his | 


own bodily defects, instead of souring his thoughts, 
and infusing over them that misanthropical shad- 
ing which generally, more or less, is an attendant 
on personal deformity, tended only to make him 
more diffident and retiring. He thought, and per- 
haps truly so, that he was not fitted for the bustle 


and turmoil that he saw passing around him ; and | 
his heart clung, therefore, with the more timid and | 


confiding love to his sister and his parent. 


Such was the state of things in the village of | 


Knockarow at the period when the attention of the 
reader has been directed to it. Kvery industrious 


man was prospering; because, without reference | 


to his creed or sect, he was encouraged and sup- 
ported by his landlord. Every prosperous man 


was happy, because he was permitted to enjoy the | 
comforts his industry had procured him in the | 


manner that best suited his inclinations. The peo- 


ple were contented, because they were not har- | 


assed by the application of quack nostrums to cure 
imaginary diseases in their temporal and spiritual 
welfare. The sword of persecution had not been 
drawn—the ravings of fanaticism had not been 
heard—the scoundrelism of peculating hypocrites 
had not been felt. Alas! those things were to 
come. 


CHAPTER If, 


The 18th of April 182— was a day long remem- 
bered in the village of Knockarow. There was 
bustle and tumult, and people gathering together 
in small groups, and talking hurriedly, in a low, 
anxious tone. Several messengers had passed from 


the castle, riding in different directions as if for. 


life and death, upon the fleetest horses in his Lord- 
ship’s stables. It was evident that something of 
no ordinary character had occurred. By degrees 


the news began to circulate. The first messenger | 
had stated, as he passed the inn, that “ the ould. 
Earl had a fit o' the ‘plexity, and was mortial bad | 


entirely.” 


*°E thin, more id be the pity,” said the good | 


old landlady, “that any thing shud happen his 
honor,” 


“ Thrue for ye, Mrs. Fogarty,” observed « seas 
of forty years of age, who was occasionally 
ployed as a helper about the stables, « The lina 
be chune uz an’ harm; but what ‘ud become oy the 
counthry ov any thing happened 2?” 

“ Bad ’ud be the best, Mickey dear ; an’ jn 
I fear its worser nor they say it is; for there's Jim 
Farrelly’s driv off afther the mail-coach, on the 
masther’s own mare, an’ it’s to bring down the big 
docther, he says it is, that lives in Dublin.” 

*“()’ thin, there ’1l be sore hearts in the parish 
before all’s over ov that’s the case, Mrs, Foo, 
agra. The sarra one ov uz bud ’ll be as bad “ 
Square Horsey’s tinints, that can’t stir ’idout beig 
| intermiddled wid be a ‘specthor, or a unther agint 
_or somethin’.” 4 

“ Musha, God furbid the lek’ 0’ that’ud everhg 
_ pin to uz, that live so dacint and comfurtable: bud 
don’t talk to me at all, at all, Mickey Cenary 
| don’t talk to me; there must be the black day be. 
fore uz surely, for as I live there’s Paddy Martin, 
the huntsman, tarin away along the Ballyneelan 
road as if life and death was before him.” 

“1’m sorry to say there’s too much truth in 
that same,” said Edward Molloy, walking in 4 
| great perspiration, and evidently much excited, 
| “The docthers that’s with his Lordship have very 
little hopes for him.” 

“(’ thin, Mr. Molloy, is it in truth you are?” 
exclaimed Mrs, Fogarty. 

* Throth thin, ’d be sorry to jest upon sucha 
subject,” was the reply: “it’s the good truth I tell 
you.” 

“It'll be the sore thing for the poor ov the 
counthry,” remarked some of the crowd which had 
gathered round: “ what ’ill become ov them at 
all?” 

“That it surely will,” said Ned ; “ there's net 
a lase on the estate but will fall in before Novim- 
ber next. May the Lord be marciful to make the 
hearts of thim that comes afther him be as tinder 
/and soft to the poor as his was.” 

“Amin!” responded twenty voices at onee, 
deeply impressed with the prospect of the loss of 
such a kind landlord, and the slight hopes there 
existed of their getting one equally good in his 
place. 

There was no business of any sort done in the 
village that day. The people idled about, seeking 
information of the state of his Lordship from every 
one connected with the castle. The better part of 
the night was passed in the same manner; 
when the day was about breaking, a dark gree 
travelling carriage, thickly covered with dnt, 
dashed through the street as fast as four horses, 
urged to their utmost speed, could draw it, and 

took the way up to the castle. The postilions# 
turned to the inn shortly afterwards ; and, whils 
rubbing down their jaded animals, comm 

to the eager crowd, which had already gathered 
round, that they had been waiting at the last ¥! 
lage, with their horses harnessed, from two 

on the day previously, until an hour ago, when th 
carriage which they had brought on had appeared 
insight. That they knew nothing about — 
‘in it until they arrived at the castle; when, ~% 
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they had time to ring, they saw Father 
reonsie gh 00, very pale and haggard, come out 
Ooi a tall gentleman, whom he addressed as 
«ir Philip,” out of the carriage, and bring him 
1» the hall, after which they were directed to re- 
— to the inn, to refresh themselves and their 


This news was all the villagers received until an 
pour or two later, when the postilions were sent for, 
on carriage was again seen rolling back 

and ihe green g 2g 





the way it had come, only rather more leisurel y. 

Atten o'clock that day the Earl of Evergreen 
was no more. The surgeon-general had arrived in 
ime to find his Lordship perfectly senseless—to | 
state his opinion of the excellence of the practice | 
parsued by the country practitioners, who were in | 
wvions attendance—that all had been done which | 
could have been done —that there was no possible | 
chance of a recovery ; but that, whilst there was | 
life, it was the duty of the faculty to leave nothing | 
yntried—-to write a nominal prescription—touch 
his hundred guinea fee—partake of a slight repast 
—enter into arrangements for a correspondence 
with the leading physician, in the impossible event 
of any favourable symptom showing itself, and to 
rill back to his residence in Merrion Square. 

His Lordship was no more. The funeral obse- 
quies were performed with all the pomp and cere- 
monies usual on such oceasions. ‘The business of 
the medical men ceased, and that of the lawyers 
began. The heir was written to in the usual busi- 
ness letter of condolence, commencing by express- 
ing extreme regret to have to communicate such 
melancholy tidings, and concluding by hoping to 
have the pleasure of seeing his Lordship in person, 
or the honour of receiving his Lordship’s com- 
mands in the direction of affairs. 

What his Lordship’s reply was is not a matter 
ofmuch consequence. It is to be presumed that 
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upon the best method of warding off its effeet. 
The truth is, no stroke falls so heavy upon the 
Irish tenant as the falling in of his lease, and a 
refusal from the landlord (or, rather the agent; 
for the landlord seldom knows much about it, and 
the agent generally finds his account in managing 
these little affairs) to “renew.” The population 
is so thick, and the system of “overbidding” so 
prevalent, that a person without a lease never feels 
in a state of security. Then, again, the yearly 
tenant is so much at the mercy of every dog in 
office over him, and the systems of annoyance are 
so numerous, that his life is either one entire 
round of mean subservience to the whims and 
oddities of a weak-minded agent, the persecutions 
of a malicious and interested one, or a continual 
struggle against miseries and difficulties, in which, 
as he is undoubtedly the weaker vessel, he is 
eventually ruined in worldly prospects, and either 
drags out a miserable existence, as a labourer, on 
4d. or Gd. a-day, or urged to the commission of 
some agrarian outrage by the promptings of re- 
venge, falls into the meshes of the law, and ends 
his days, a felon banished from his native land. 

“1 tell you what,” said an old grey-headed far- 
mer, enforcing what he said with a fierce thump 
upon the table, “If the ould Lord had been alive, 
he’d ’ave cut aff his right hand ‘afore he’d have 
written such a letther as this is,” flinging the cir- 
cular from him with great wrath. 

* Well, that’s all very thrue, and the sarra one 
ov me doubts what you say Jimmy Dunn; but why 
did’nt he purvint this happenin to us whin he 
was alive?” said Paddy Dooley. 

** How d'ye mane?” asked Ned Molloy. 

“Tow do I mane, is it?” replied Dooley. “ Haith, 
thin, aizy enough ; why did'nt he make the laises 
longer ?”’ 

*T'll tell you,” said Ned. “ The laises, as ye 





he approved of all the arrangements entered into 


by his law agents, Messrs. Quibble, Knickem, and | 
‘lord, bekase the gentlemen thought that that 


Cute, as that respectable firm immediately com- 


wenced operations, by having the following cir- | 


cular lithographed, and forwarded to every tenant 
upon the KKnockarow estate :— 


© Dominick Street, Dublin, 
“Ist May 182-. 

* Sin,—As the law agents of the Honourable Henry 
Earl of Evergreen, we beg to inform you, that at the ex- 
piration of the term included in your lease, it is not his 
Lordship’s present intention to renew it; but that you may 
sail continue to hold possession of the land, if you so 
aK proper, as a yearly tenant, under his Lordship, at 
‘a same rent as that mentioned in the lease granted by 
the Earl of Evergreen deceased. 

We have the pleasure also to inform you, that his 
4riship has been pleased to appoint Isaac Shark, Esq., 
wre agent on the estate of Knockarow. 
We have the honour to be, sir, your obedient hum- 
servants, 
“ Quipsie, Knickem, & Cute.” 

The receipt of this document caused much com- 

motion amongst the tenantry. On the following 
rday, the only public-house in the village was 

of people; but they did not drink much. 
There was dissatisfaction and discontent amongst 
The bolt which they had dreaded was 


to fall, and they met to consult together 


all know, wor made, first and foremost, in the 
time of the throubles, only for the life ov the land- 


would prevent their own tenantry risin’, and save 
themselves if any thing happened. Well, thin, 
when the troubles wor over, they began to make 
| the laises longer, by adding a term ov years to the 
life that was already in them, and this was the 
| way that the ould Lord’s father did.” 
| “ Well, it was a queer thing any way that they 
| wor not renewed for us, and the time ov them so 
| near up,” said Dunn. 
| “It's the will ov God,” replied Molloy, “ to cut 
him off so suddint as he has. 1 know myself that 
| he intended to have renewed them as soon as he 
got the presintment passed for the new bridge 
‘above there. He had the attorney from Dublin 
looking at thim, and I know he meant to do it.” 
| May the saints in glory rest his soul, but he 
_was always the good intintioned man any how,” 
| said Dooley. “ But what’s to become ov uz an’ 
our chilther in the mane time ?” 
| Why, we must only hould the land as they let 
us,” answered Molloy, “and behave ourselves, and 
| pay our rent studdy whin it becomes due. . It ill 
'do no good for us to be goin’ agin the landlord; 
and, if he’s a good Christianable sort ov man, he’ll 
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be glad to have dacint ortherly people upon the 
land, that lived there unther the father afore him.” 

“Thrue for you, Neddy,” remarked Jimmy 
Dunn, “ But jist look at Mr. Horsey’s tinants an’ 
his properthy ; see the state that id’s in; see how 
the poor people’s harashed and dhriv every No- 
vimber for the gale o’ rint.”’ 

“ Thin why do they desarve it?” returned Molloy. 
“ Why don’t they live quietly and soberly, and not 
be joining in wid ’sociations and societies, and 
the like?” 

“ Bekase it’s taken out ov thim,’ 
with much bitterness ; “ bekase id’s sorely taken 
out ov them ; spies and informers put in over their 
heads in every townland, and thimselves striv to 
be dhriven out o the counthry wid every manes 
of parsecushun.” 

“ Well, that may be, and there’s no denying it, 
an’ thank God it’s not so with us at present,” said 
Ned. “ But all we have to do now is to make the 
best frins we can with the new agint; for you see 
the attorney don’t say that the landlord will grant 
no more laises at all, at all, but that he will grant 
no more at present.” 

This advice had its due effect, and the plan was 
coincided in by many of the tenantry, who were 
determined to behave as if nothing had happened, 
but that they still held their farms under as favour- 
able circumstances as formerly. 

Ned Molloy had spoken a great deal “ stouter” 
than he felt on this occasion; but he considered it 
his duty to give the best advice in his power to his 
friends in such anemergency. When he reached 
his home, however, he could not hide from himself 
that many difficulties and much trouble were in 
all probability before him, and that, in point of fact, 
he was far from being the independent holder of 
twenty acres under a landlord who could appre- 
ciate every improvement his enterprising mind in- 
duced him to undertake, and rejoice in the prospe- 
rity that crowned his exertions. 

He found Ellen and William sitting in a little 
rustic arbour, formed of sallys and oziers, which 
they had planted there a couple of years previously. 
Kilen was binding together a little nosegay of 
fresh garden flowers, which were springing up into 
life, and perfuming the balmy evening air that 
played about them ; whilst William, with his eves 
raised from the book he had been reading, looked 
on at the innocent amusement of the beautiful 
girl, his heart full of love towards her, and grati- 
tude to the divine Being which had given him 
such a kind and affectionate creature for a sister. 

“Oh, then, it’s glad, very glad, I am to see you, 
father,’ cried Ellen, running towards him as he 
entered the little garden; “ for we have been long 
wishing for you. Poor William has been fretting 
and uneasy all day about that letter you received 
this morning, because old Biddy Ryan was here, 
saying that all the neighbours got the same, and 
they were in a power of throuble about them.” 

“I wish ould Biddy Ryan id keep her clashin’ 
to herself,” said Molloy, as he went over and sat 
down beside his son, tenderly inquiring how he 
felt, and if he was getting any stronger. 

“Thank God, I believe I am, father,” replied 


’ 


replied Dunn | 


| William ; ‘‘ I don't feel the great weakness 
to do ov the cold, dreary winter evenings ; 
be long before I'm strong yet.” 

The father took the hands of the hunchback into 
his, and gazed tenderly, yet mournfully, fo, som 
time in silence upon the long, thin, "attenuated 
fingers. ‘‘ These poor hands, Willy, dear,” he at 

length exclaimed, “* were never made for hard 
work, that’s one thing ; and if I live ang 
they never shall have it to do.” 

i I don’t doubt your goodness, father,” returned 
William, “ for you were always the good father t, 
me; but I'd like greatly to know what was in 
that letter, that disturbed you so much this mor. 
ing when you read it.” 

“There's not much use in your knowing, agra : 
but sure you may as well know it now as another 
time; and now I think of it,” continued he, after 
a moment's hesitation, “it’s as good you should 
both know of it, for who have | in the world t 
care about, but yir two selves?” 

Molloy then read the letter for them, and ex. 
plained his fears relative to the results of such 
proceeding on the part of their new landlord, 

There was silence for a few minutes; and the 
darkness of despair sat upon the countenances of 
that beautiful maiden and all but helpless cripple. 
The heavy-stricken and the deformed was the first 
to speak, and his language was that of pure devo- 
tion to the will of God. That which he had read 
in the long night-watches, whea suffering from 
bodily anguish, was not lost to him now ; and the 
strong words he remembered, smote one by one, 
and crushed down beneath their feet the rebellious 
urgings of the flesh, which tempted them to repine, 
It is true that the trial before them promised to be 
a severe one, but they armed themselves to meet 
it; and if the evening’s repast of that little family 
vasnotas boisterously joyousas it had beenon many 
other occasions, there was certainly as much of 
happiness, and of that peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding, experienced at it, as at any former 
time. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


There was much anxiety in Knockarow when 
it was learned that Mr. Shark, the newly sp- 
pointed agent, was to arrive at the village during 
the week. The news was soon spread over the 
estate, and conveyed to the houses of the neigh- 
bouring gentry. Much was the speculation, and 
serious the cogitations of a number of young ladies 
resident “thereabouts,” for it was already under- 
stood that the stranger was a bachelor. How 
this information was acquired, is a subject that has 
ever been involved in a species of mystery, whic 
has effectually evaded all endeavours at unrave® 
ment. It is wonderful with what celerity single 
ladies, in a country place, become aware of the 
condition of any strange young man, in reference 
to his relationship with the holy estate of matri- 
mony. It certainly displays, on their part, &® ~d 
ceeding—and why may it not be added a lange!” 
—energy in the “ pursuit of knowledge under 

| ficulties.” Difficulties!’ we should like to heat 
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difficulties that they would not surmount, | religion are yon?”’ It wasa question he had never 
ith such an object in view as the satisfaction of | before heard asked in the hall of the late Earl, as 
their curiosity upon a point like this. How they | long as he had resided in his service; and though 
by it is—the fact is not to be denied—a mys- he did not betray what he felt at the moment, it 
. but that they did know that Mr. Shark was was a matter of much thought to him afterwards, 
; bachelor, and that there was much commotion, He answered, however, boldly, 


of the 


and 8 considerable degree of agitation, with some | “I’m a Catholic, Sir,” 
heavy speculation in becoming dressesand coaxing , “Oh, a Roman Catholic you mean ?”’ 
tonnets, is a fact which admits of not the slightest | “ Yes, Sir, I hope ; plaze God!” 


shadow of contradiction. a Ah, very well 1”? said Mr. Shark, with a cu- 
Why all this trouble should be taken about the rious smile. ‘ Send Molloy to me; and bring me 
ntleman is a matter of investigation for the cu- | writing materials at the same time.” 
yous ; for he was not, as they express it in Ireland, Molloy was shown in as soon as he had arrived 
éany thing to make much of a song about.” He from the village, and was received in a kind and 
was a middle-sized, dark-complexioned, gentle- easy manner, that rather prepossessed him in fa- 
manly-looking person. The only feature in his’ vour of the new comer. Mr. Shark was remark- 
face that would have struck a common observer, able for the exercise of the suaviter in modo, and it 
were his eyes, which were decidedly bad, and, at was seldom he failed in making that most difficult 
times, betrayed a malicious, sneering sort of and most serviceable of all things, a favourable first 
twinkle, not very loveable to look upon. His age impression. 
might have been a little past thirty. He dressed ‘** | understand,” said he, opening the conversa- 
most scrupulously neat in black, wore a snow- tion, “that, in the absence of the steward, the late 
white neckerchief, and was very particular about Earl intrusted the management of matters about 
having the highest possible degree of polish upon the castle to you; and, as I am anxious to enter 
his well-fitting boots. There was one thing about upon my duties without delay, 1 have sent, in 
him which it would ill become us to omit. His order to consult with you, upon the present state 
face was always radiated with the blandest and of affairs on this portion of the property.” 
sweetest of smiles, and his voice was modulated to “To consult with me,” thought Ned. “ Well, 
a sweet low tone of such gentleness and mildness, that’s very kind oy the gentleman; but they say 
that inclined one toentertain the idea he was some that ‘too sweet is as bad as too bitther ;’ so Dll 
small angel in disguise, who had disinterestedly jist let him go on a bit.” 


condescended to accept six hundred a-year for the * What company was his Lordship in the habit 
convenience of the new Ear] of Evergreen, and the of keeping?” inquired the agent. 
Knockarow tenantry. He carried a small pocket “ Why, indeed, sir, it’s hard for me to know, for 
Bible, the text of which was lost in the multitude he kept a power of it,” said Ned. 
of its marginal references, in the breast of his “Oh, but I mean,” continued Mr. Shark, “ what 


frock ; and, up to the date of this description, had gentry in the neighbourhood used he generally to 
always made it a point of joining in thatdeatening see?” 


and unintelligible chatter, called “answering the “ Very few of them that wor any good, but he 
responses,” indulged in by the charity children in used to see two or three times a-week whin he’d 
the parish churches of the metropolis. go out with the hounds; but, if it’s who used to 


On the day appointed, Mr. Shark arrived, and, dine with him you mane, sir, why, there was Fa- 
instead of stopping at the inn, as it was expected | ther O’Donoughoo, and Captain O'Reilly, and 
he would have done, proceeded at once to the Square Moore, and a lot more of the gentlemen,” 
castle; where, having directed apartments to be * Ah, Father O'Donoughoo ; he is the Popish 
prepared for him, and only partaken of some | priest, is he not ¢” asked the agent, with a sweet- 
slight refreshment, he rang, and ordered the ser- ness upon his voice as if he had just tuned it 


vant who attended to send the steward to him. up tothe proper key for commencing the first verse 
“The steward doesn’t live here at present, Sir: | of “ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
he has been residing on the Cornagray estate these | ‘ He’s the parish priest, God be good to him,” 
two years,” replied the domestic. replied Molloy, with a little sharpness, 
“Then who has been managing the affairs * And who is the Protestant rector?” inquired 
about the castle during his absence?” inquired | Mr. Shark. 
the agent. —  He’s the Honourable Charles Lefevre, sir.” 
“Steddy Neddy, Sir.” _ And where does he live ¢” ‘ 
“Who, did you say ?”’ roth I don’t know, sir; but I hear it said 
“ Neddy Molloy, Sir; the old earl’s gardener, Sir.” that it’s abroad somewhere.” 
“Oh, very well. Send for him, and say that, ‘Has he no curate residing in the parish?” 


Mr. Shark wants to see him.” ‘He has surely, sir,” was the reply of honest 
“Vy * * > i . 
Yes, Sir,” replied the servant ; and was about | Neddy. 


Proceeding to execute his order, when he was “ And what does he do ?”’ 

talled back by that gentleman. | ©The sarra one ov me knows, your honor, ex- 
“Stay: by the by, what religion are you?” | cept that I see him walking to church very regu- 
‘aquired Mr. Shark, very mildly and quietly. lar ov a Sunday, and that he has a mighty big 


The man stared at hii for an instant with an | family, the poor man, without much, be all ac- 
*xpression very near akin to astonishment. ‘ What | counts, to keep them goin.” 
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“Is he very poor!” inquired Mr. Shark, ad- | Knockarowians found their brains during the 
miring how well a rich diamond ring became his | ceeding four-and-twenty hours, eR 
white hand. The remainder of the week was occupied b 

“ Why then, since you ax me s0 direct, sir,” said | receival of visiters at the castle. “Square” Horm 
Molloy, “it’s my own opinion that he is; for I | left his card, and Fitzgibbon, Esq. of Fitzgih ied 
seen him and a couple of grown-up sons he has | Lodge, did the same, and so did tweriy others. 
setting a lock o’ payties last spring, in the patch | and the Reverend A. B. Firebrand was cordially 
o’ glebe that joins the house; and, as the neigh- regaling himself with Madeira in an apestennnt 
bours observed at the time, sure that was no work | to which he never previously had the cane 
for a gentleman that had such book larning, and | at the moment Father O’Donoughoo’s card Was 
that was brought up as well as he was.” received, and an answer by Mr. Shark of “p oat 

This wasa true statement. The poor curate was | home,” to the infinite gratification and delight of 
a very old man, with a large family of eleven chil- | the reverend president of that celebrated long- 
dren ; a salary of only £25 a-year, with four acres of ,named society, which has been mentioned else. 
land, and a house rent-free; whilst the rector drew | where, whose evangelical high church principies 
an amount, in tithes, of upwards of £400 per an- | had flown up in arms at the bare idea of the de. 
num from a parish he never saw oftener than once | filement that must inevitably accrue to any trye 
atwelvemonth. Inthe detailing of the incident Christian who should for an instant hold commu. 
related by Molloy, he had kept back, from a feel- | nion with a servitor of the scarlet damsel of the 
ing worthy of appreciation, the fact, that when "apocryphal city. 
himself and his neighbours saw the poor old cler- | His visit had not been without an object. He 
gyman thus employed, they volunteered their ser- | was the feeler of the evangelicals of the neighbour. 
vices, and set his small patch of potatoes, without , hood, and had been put forth to pump the well of 
accepting of the slightest remuneration from him. | Mr. Shark’s principles—to see was he of “the 

“ How do the people live about here?” asked Mr, | right sort ;” or, in other words, could he be visited 
Shark, changing the subject. by them without “losing caste.” He had volun. 

“Oh, purty well, sir,” replied Ned. ‘ The ould | teered to essay this high emprise in the cause of 
Lord, God rest his soul, was mighty good to us,” several old dowager mammas who were encum- 

“Ha! I suppose the neighbourhood is very , bered with a rather large proportion of desperate 





quiet, and the people very peaceable, eh 7?” | daughters—fordesperation, read “on the wrong side 
“‘ None more so, your honour.” | of thirty.” He was an Orangeman, of course, and 
“ Have you no riots?” | in the very first shake of the hand with which the 
** Not one thin, sir.”’ ‘agent had honoured him, had given “the grip, 
“Nor any houses burned down 2” | by inserting the nail of the middle finger of his 
** Sarra house, yir honour.” | right hand into the fleshy part of the third joint 


“ What! no murders ever committed ?” of the corresponding digit of Mr. Shark ; and that 
“Ts it haythins you think us, sir?” replied , gentleman had returned the mystical foolery. 
Molloy, with a dash of natural indignation in his} More! Mr. Shark was “a royal-arch-ark-marks- 
manner. But it was changed in an instant, as he | man” of the order of the purple, and a deal of other 
continued in a laughing, humorous way, “h, by | silly things besides ; could show how the walls of 
gogstyes, I see it’s jokin’ me you are now, sir. | Jericho had been tumbled down in the order of 
Murder, indeed! the never a murder was commit- | “ the red;” and tell what wonderful falls, and sur- 
ted in this part of the country since the yeoman | prising kicks, and refreshing tumbles, and hard 
shot the child in ‘98; but sure that’s forgotten long | buffets, difficult to be withstood, he had expe- 
ago, now,” rienced whilst “crossing the desert,” in imitation 
Mr. Shark smiled, and acknowledged that it was | of Joseph of old; and also, how glorious he felt 
joking he had been; but it was nof, as any one | when his eyes were “ opened to the light,” whieh 
would have known could they have perused a pri- | disclosed a pistol at one ear, a blunderbuss at thie 
vate letter he despatched the same evening toa other, and the point of a bayonet at his mouth, 
certain Lord Onion, or observed a great increase in | ready to officiate as a tooth-pick ; and himself, 
virulence in the leading article on the “ distracted kneeling on a miniature edition of a cofiin, hound 
state of Ireland” that appeared in “a morning | in black, and lettered with white tacks, and raw 
journal” a few days afterwards. head-and-bloody-bones devices ; all of which was 
Some further conversation relative to building | “nuts and apples,” or, as the master of his lodge 
improvements and his Lordship’s hounds ensued, | would have expressed it, “ rashers and eggs ove 
after which Molloy got permission to retire, and | Friday” to the loyal soul of the Rev. A. B. Fire 
an order to cultivate melons on a more extended | brand. It was not, however, until Mr. Shark 
scale than he had hitherto done. | assured him of his holding the “ancient and how 
All the conversation which had taken place was, | ourable” dignity of “a knight of the grand 
of course, detailed in the village during the evening, | order of Orangemen,” that the reverend 
and “the curiousness ov id,” differing so entirely | man’s rapture was complete. Then, as the bearet 
from any thing like what had ever occurred be- | of such high honours expatiated on the delight he 
tween a landlord and steward, “in the memory | enjoyed whilst being tossed blindfolded in a b's 
of the oldest inhabitant,” had a very sensible effect | by half a score of drunken rufhans, and told it wes 
in producing the state of extraordinary bewilder- | typical of the ascent of Elijah in the fiery chariot ; 
ment, in which many of the simple-minded | and how they constrained him to ascend a slantng 
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seven successive times, to imitate a certain | broke the sixth commandment in endeavouring to 
ng up & particular mountain to look out | chant the old 109th, and the pensioner enjoyed 





in; and that, when he had completed the | two hours of sound and undisturbed repose ; whilst 
one of the policemen, a rather buckish sort of gen- 
tleman, who expended threepence per week out of 
his pay to dissipate in a thing nicknamed “ rose 
oil for improving the hair’’—was deeply engaged 
in an exchange of signals, yclept winks, of a pecu- 
liar and rather romantic description, with the 
youngest and prettiest of the curate’s daughters. 
The service being concluded, Mr. Shark kindly 
_added two inches in height to the poor clergy- 
man’s person, by bestowing a gracious nod upon 
him; mounted his horse, and, as the sun was now 
shining brightly, rode away rather leisurely in the 
direction of Aughrim Hill. 
_ His way lay past the Roman Catholic chapel of 
the parish, and the road was thronged with the 


sieted number of ascents and descents, the 


bandage Was partly taken from his eyes, and he 
was generously permitted to gaze upon the figure 
fa human hand, painted with lamp-black upon a 
geet of foolscap, and a candle held behind it to 
éthrow it out ;” and further, how he saw “ the 
warming bush,” typified by a well-worn “ besom,” 
and one or two explosions of powdered resin be- 
hind it; and, moreover, how he afterwards drank 
ot of a skull, taken from a graveyard, salt and 
water mixed with ends of candles and the contents 
of the snuffers, with sundry other additional and 

lly as savoury ingredients: then it was, and 
not nntil then, that the full admiration of that ad- 
mirable reverend president burst forth in the stern 





aajesty of high enthusiasm,.as he poured outa bum- | country people, returning from their devotions. 
rand drank it off to the “ glorious, pious, and | Amongst the crowd, his quick eye immediately 
immortal” etcetera, with “nine times nine popes’ | rested upon Molloy, who, with Ellen and Wil- 
heads in a pillory,” and the devil “clodding priests | liam, were returning towards the village, the lat- 
atthem ;” not perceiving, in the exuberance of his | ter supported by the arm of his father and that of 
feelings, that he had mistaken a tumbler for a! one of their neighbours. 
wine-glass. _ Ina previous part of this history, it was stated 
From that day forward the friendship of this that Ellen was an exceedingly beautiful girl ; but 
immaculate pair of worthies was cemented on a firm | now, flushed with exercise, and in the full enjoy- 
basis; and late that evening the Reverend A. B. | ment of her high animal spirits, with her bright 
Firebrand might have been observed riding home, | yellow locks sporting about her beaming counte- 
full of the joyous news he had to communicate to | nance, she looked inexpressibly lovely ; and so 
his flock, with the butts of a pair of horse-pistols | Mr. Shark thought, as he fixed his eyes firmly 


modestly peeping from the breast of his riding-coat, 
and his face rather redder and more full-moonish 


than usual. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Sanday came ; and, having promised to go to 
the Reverend Mr. Firebrand’s church, and to dine 
with that gentleman afterwards, Mr. Shark com- 
menced to make preparations for doing so ; but, as 
it came on to rain very heavily just as he was on the 
point of setting out, he thought it better to change 
his design, and visit the small church of Knock- 
arow; from which, if the weather cleared up, he 


conld ride over and fulfil the latter part of his en- | 


agement at Aughrim Hill in the afternoon. 

On his arrival at the church, which was a very 
small and plain building, he found the congrega- 
tion to consist of three policemen, the curate, and 
“dearly-beloved Rodger.” Five members of the 
eurate's family, and an old pensioner, who, besides 
his pay from the board of Chelsea Hospital, was 
im the receipt of five pounds per annum from the 
weiety “for the extension of church accommoda- 
tion in Ireland,” on condition of his residing in 
the parish, and attending fifty-two Sundays, be- 
sides the 5th of November, Ash Wednesday, and 
Good Friday, at the place of divine worship; a 
measure to which they were necessitated to have 
recourse, in consequence of an invidious statement 
made at “the Corn Exchange,” by some one of the 
great unwashed, that the people of Knockarow 
thould not be called upon to pay tithes, inasmuch 
w there was not a resident Protestant in the parish. 

curate read prayers and preached ; Rodger 
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upon her. She, too, as it was the first time she 
had ever seen the agent, was eager to gratify her 
curiosity, and looked longer and more intently on 
‘him than at another time, or under other cireum- 
stances, she probably would have done. He con- 
| tinued to gaze on her, long after, deeply abashed, 
she had withdrawn her eyes from him, and ima- 
_gined he never had looked upon any thing so 
| lovely. At that moment, when scarcely out of 
the sound of that word of purity and truth which 
‘the Saviour of mankind left as a testimonial of 
His mercy to those who aspired to share with Him 
the glories of eternity, the fiend entered his soul, 
and fixed there a damning thought, foul and dark 
as the hell in which it had been engendered. He 
was, however, a man that seldom lost his self-pos- 
session, when there were no actual dangers to en- 
counter; and if he had been agitated for a mo- 
| ment with the infamy of the idea that forced itself 

upon his imagination, none but himself knew of 
| it, or the source whence it sprung. 

He spurred his horse to the side of Molloy, and 
spoke winningly and kindly to him, in that mild 
insinuating manner for which he was so remark- 
able; asked him if that was his son who accom- 
panied him in such a feeble state ; expressed mach 
sympathy for his painful condition, and effectually 
won the heart of the fond father by the seeming 
interest he took in the misfortune of his offspring. 
Of Ellen he spoke never a word: his own dark 
thoughts would not permit him. He feared to 
discover something ; 80 true is it that “ conscience 
makes cowards of us all;” and, after a few com- 
monplace observations, rode away, touching his 
hat most graciously, and most blandly, to the hun-~ 
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dreds that were raised as he passed ; caring infi- 
nitely less, at the same time, about their individual 
rsonal welfare, than he would about a crease in 


the poor, open-hearted, simple-minded Irish pea- 
santry were pleased, gratified, and thankful; and 
the subject of that afternoon’sconversation amongst 
them, was the amount of good qualities which they 
believed him to be possessed of. Poor people! 
perhaps it was better that they should have 
thought so. 

When Mr. Shark arrived at Aughrim Hill, he 
found his host and family had only just returned, 
in their superb mulberry-coloured carriage, from 
the church, having been delayed a short time by 
the way whilst his Reverence delivered a lecture, 
and his lady a few tracts, upon the heinousness 
of breaking the Sabbath, to a poor man who had 
just discovered that his only cock of hay was 
heating, and he was then using remedies to prevent 
its entire destruction. 

Having walked about the pleasure-ground, and 
whiled away the time in a “ serious” conversation, 
during which quotations from the last Hrening 
Mail were frequently introduced, a servant ap- 
prized them of dinner being on the table; when, 
after a grace of fifteen minutes’ duration, the 
party sat down, and the edibles were despatched, 
and the wine pushed about very decorously. 

“T pity you very much, to be obliged to take 
up your residence in that neighbourhood, Mr. 
Shark,” said Mrs, Firebrand, continuing a conver- 
sation, during the former part of which the claims 
of the deceased Earl of Evergreen to any thing 
like Protestantism, or religion, must have suffered 
considerably in the estimation of any uninterested 
hearer. “I do: indeed I do. From my soul I 
feel for you,” continued this amiable and tender- 
hearted lady, at the same time laying her hand 


upon a portion of her person where, half an hour | 


previously, there probably might have existed a 
cavity. 

“ The Gospel’s not pweached there,” lisped a 
young lady with very deep pits of the small-pox 
evident upon her countenance. 


“It’s the will of the Lord,” blundered the gen- | 


tleman addressed, with pious resignation. 

“If the Gospel is not preached there—and it 
grieves me to say it is not,” said the Reverend A. 
B. Firebrand—* we must use just and lawful 
measures to have it preached. There must be no 
peace with Rome.” 

“T agree perfectly with you, my love,” chimed 
in the meek hostess; “ and I assure you, Mr. 
Shark, that our ladies’ committee made several 
strenuous and zealous attempts to distribute the 


seed amongst the poor deluded people of your. 


neighbourhood.” 


The society to which the lady alluded, whose | 
committee had been so active, was “ The Aughrim | 


Hill Branch Auxiliary of the Society for the Con- 
version of the Lrish People from the Errors of 
Popery, through the medium of Hams, Blankets, 
and Bibles ;” a society which had the repute of 


effecting extraordinary changes in the religious | 
opinions of many of the lower classes during the | president of the long-named society ; “ but eve? 


winter season, but who invariably lost 4} th 
’ e 


ground they had gained on the approach of the 
ensuing summer. 


the folds of his highly-starched kerchief ; and yet, 


“The population certainly seems very Popish j 
my neighbourhood,” replied Mr. Shark ; “ ang ith 
our duty to try and convince the people of their 
error.” : 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly,” said the Reverend 
Mr. Firebrand ; “ more reasons than one demand 
such exertions from us. In the first place Ire- 
land will never flourish whilst Popery is upheld 
Your property will never be worth sixpence whilst 
it is let to popish tenants: they have no idea of 
progression.” 

“ Very true,” said Mr. Shark. “ It is the very 
nature of their religion to hinder the spread of 
knowledge. Moral slavery is the essence of Popery,” 

** The case is exemplified,” continued the clergy. 
man, “‘in the estate of my friend, Mr, Horsey 
here. He expended money in purchasing a libra 


_ of ex-standard works upon useful agricultural syb- 


jects, which he intended should be generally read by 
his tenantry at a small expense. Well, only think 
of their base ingratitude ; they refused to become 
readers, because 1 few works on controversial syb- 
jects, which had been specially selected by myself 
for their spiritual benefit, were mixed up with the 
other class.” 

“But did they refuse to read the agricultural 
works?” inquired Mr. Shark. 

“ Of course they did,” replied the pock-marked 


-young lady. “ Of course they did ; because, when 


we saw the obstinacy of them upon one point, we just 
grew as obstinate upon another. It was agreed 
on by Mr. Horsey and our ladies’ committee, that 
the subscription, small as it was, should be discon- 
tinued, but that none of the tenantry should be 
permitted to get a book on agriculture, who would 
not also take a book on controversy.” 

“ And what do you think was the consequence?” 
asked the clergyman, with a triumphant smile, 
and answering the question himself in the same 
breath. ‘*‘ Why, that not a single copy has ever 
been read by the people, for whose sake they were 
purchased !” 

Whatever Mr. Shark might have thought of this 


matter, the reader who tries it by the touchstone 


of common sense, cannot fail of coming to the con- 
clusion, that if all the exertions which have been 
made, from time to time, to benefit the condition 
of the Irish peasantry, had been made in a single 
ness of purpose, without being used merely 4s 8 
cloak to cover schemes of proselytism, or an U- 
derhand means of attacking and outraging their 
prejudices without attempting to convince t 

reason, they would not have turned out such utter 
failures as nine out of every ten of them has done. 

“Now, what do you think of that?” said Mrs. 
Firebrand. 

“ Indeed,” replied Mr. Shark, “ it is scarcely 
any thing but what I expected. For my part, J 
am determined to use every exertion to uphold the 
supremacy of my own religion; and I am autho- 
rized to do so.” 

‘“‘ Harshness is hard to have resort to,” said the 
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shat should not, and would not divert the true | he would have said, “the only compilation” he 


Christian from his course.” 

«Property must be respected,” observed the 

t; ‘and I really do not see who has a right 

to dictate to me who or what I employ upon it. | 
I'm determined, if I meet with opposition in my _ 
views, that I will root out the troublesome ; and 
shen they may go and see if the Pope will behave 
better to them than the landlord under whom they 
had flourished.” 

This speech was received with great symptoms 
of the species of after-dinner applause which is 
practised in high society. To speak the truth, 
however, Mr. Shark, who had the name of being a 
ysually cautious man, would not have “come out” 
0 boldly, but that the rector’s wines were of a 
superior vintage. 

“]’m sure,” exc 


thought of, 


argues well for th 


If 


Mate it is.” 


There is no doubt but his Lordship is highly 
» observed the agent. “ Have you seen | 
8 issued from the press?” 


*Fangelical 


Me last work he ha 
If Mr, 


laimed the pock-marked young 
lady, in a manner approaching a rapturous encore, 
“I’m sure that Mrs. Firebrand, and myself, and the 
other ladies of the committee, will lend you all 
the assistance in our power.” 

“ We will, indeed ; we will feel most happy to 
scond all your efforts,” observed that lady ; ** we 
will undertake to get up a Sunday school for you; 
and I have little doubt but that such a signal | 
blessing will rest upon our labour of love as that, 
ina little time, we will be enabled to establish a 
two-day evening Jecture during the summer. Oh! 
what happy prospects that poor benighted parish 
has before it.” 

“My heart rejoices to think of it,” said the rec- | 
tor. “ My love,” continued he, addressing his lady, 
“suppose you select some tracts for Mr. Shark ; 
hecan drop a few of them along the way-side as 
he returns home.” 

“Most certainly, with pleasure,” replied Mrs. 
Firebrand; “but is nut the road rather muddy 
with the rain that has fallen | 

“Oh, never mind that,” observed the remark- 
able-faced damsel ; “if he leaves half-a-dozen in | 
the holy water font of the chapel as he rides past, | 
twill do for the present. 
is pretty well dry by this time, for the infatuated 
crowd of persons who attended this day at the 
idolatry of the mass was immense.” 

“My dear Miss Jerresford, that is so delightfully 
It will be so new; it will so astonish 
‘ie Honourable Mrs, Justice Humps, and will 
ead so well in the annual report!” 

Congratulating themselves on the brilliancy of 
te idea, the pair withdrew; and the rector and 
fis companion, having drawn their chairs closer to 
“é fre, and replenished their glasses, a long, and | 
no doubt interesting conversation commenced be- 
‘Ween them, 

“Tam glad to hear that, sir,” observed the cler- 
‘yman, after they had spoken for some time. “ It 
t e religious principles of the Earl. 
ml oy father had been of the same mind, this | 
wanate county would not be in the miserable 


I have no doubt but it 


ever issued ; but he was a gentleman that rarel 
allowed himself to be inconvenienced by sticking 
to trifles. 

“No, I have not. What subject is it on?” 

“Well, that is rather odd. Not seen it; how 
strange! It isa most admirable work upon that 
abstruse question, the millennium.” 

“Rather a ticklish point,” observed the Rev. 
gentleman ; “ pray, how does he treat it ?” 

“His Lordship is considered the most original 
that has ever appeared upon the subject, and he 
inclines to the belief that the period is near at 
hand ; so near, that you and I have each a proba- 
bility of seeing it.” 

** Well, I think I should rather be inclined to 
differ a little from his Lordship upon that point, 
Depend upon it, the event is not likely with this 
country in such a state as it is. Universal peace 
upon earth!” exclaimed his reverence, with a 
flourish of incredulity. ‘“ Why, my dear sir, I 


dare no more stir half-a-dozen steps from my hall 


door without being armed with a case of pistols, 
than I dare swallow a pound of oxalic acid, with 
hope of impunity!” 

“That is just the reason why my Lord is so 
anxious to infuse his peculiar religious tenets 
amongst the people,” said Mr. Shark. “ But, 
continued he, “I really was not aware that the 
county was so disturbed ag you state. I was 
speaking to one of the tenantry named Molloy, 
afew days back, upon this subject, and he in- 
formed me that every thing was quiet and 
orderly.” 

** There’s not a deeper jesuit in the county than 
that same fellow,” replied Mr. Firebrand. “ He 
is one of the bitterest papists I know of, and in- 
sulted me grossly on an occasion that I held a field 


meeting for the purpose of rescuing him, and such 
as him, from the damnable idolatry in which they 


are wallowing.” 

“Ah, 1 was not aware that that was the case,” 
said Mr. Shark. 

‘Depend upon it I state the facts. There will 
never be true peace or prosperity in that neigh- 


| bourhood until you root this fellow out. You must 


plant a Protestant colony around you if you want 
to enjoy the true blessing of a pure religious com- 
munion ; and I think I know where | could get 


i . ” 
some men to suit you. 


‘“ My Lord is determined, before he comes to re- 
side at Knockarow, to have none other than Pro- 
testant tenantry in his neighbourhood; for the 
newspaper accounts have been so shocking lately, 
and the assumption of power, on the part of the 


-Romish priesthood so intolerant and undisguised, 


that he thinks it only doing his duty, and congult- 
ing his own safety, in discouraging an evil of such 
growing magnitude as Popery.”’ 

“Then I can get the very men that will suit 
him,” returned the clergyman, rejoicing in the as- 
sistance of a coadjutor so likely to carry out his 
own long cherished views in the support of Pro- 
testant ascendency. “ The first | would recom- 


: _mend to you is a stern, stout old fellow, with a fine 
Shark had spoken as he ought to speak, | family of sons, every one of them worth his weight 








in gold. He is at present a tenant of Ole’s; and, 
from a circumstance which took place lately, I 
think there would be no obstacle in the way of 
their parting.” 

“Was it any thing against the man’s moral 
character; because, you know,” said Mr. Shark, 
“if that was the case, he would not answer for our 
community.” 

“Oh, not at all,” replied the rector. “On the | 
contrary, the circumstance was rather a laughable | 
one. You know that Ole is one of our dumbies ; , 
true blue at a silent vote, but worth nothing else | 
in the House. Well, it appears that one season, 
having lost very heavily at play, he was rather in | 
want of ready money, and gave orders for some | 
of his woods to be cleared of the smaller timber, | 
charging so much per load for what was cut down, 
which was readily bought up by the tenantry, as 
turf is rather scarce inhisneighbourhood. Amongst 
other purchasers came Graham, and, of course, he 
piled up his cart with as much as possible. Ole 
was standing at the door of his residence after din- | 
ner ; and, seeing a mountain of brushwood and 
timber leaving the park, ordered a servant to bring 
the owner of the cart to him. 

“¢ Well, Graham,’ said he, ‘ What’s this I see?’ 

“¢ My cart, my Lord, witha load of brush upon 
it.’ | 

“¢ And how dare you fill your cart so full, sir?’ | 

“<< Because I intended to pay for it, my Lord,’ | 
said the other; ‘ and, as I know that I’ll have to do 
that, whether [ like it or not, I thought I might 
just as well have the worth of my money.’ 

“ Upon hearing this plain speaking—for Ole is | 
no fool with his cash—he grew into a dreadful 
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moved, maintained his place until the w) 
had exhausted itself. 

“¢ Pll tell you what, my Lord,’ said he, «i¢ the 
country knew as much about that stone you are 
standing on as I do, they'd give twenty thousand 
pounds for it, and think it cheaply bought at the 
money.’ 

“** How so?’ said his Lordship, angrily, 

““¢ Why,’ replied the other, ‘ they would trans. 
plant it to St. Stephen’s, and maybe when you'd 
get standing on it there, you'd be able to open your 
mouth and speak as freely and as loudly about the 


lirlwind 


_ canal and the other improvements they want as you 


did just now about a paltry few pence worth of 
dirty brishwood.’ 

“ How the affair ended,” continued Mr, Fire. 
brand, “I never clearly understood, except that 
Ole was rather ‘taken aback,’ and that it would 
be a matter of mutual convenience and satisfaction 
to both parties if the connexion between them was 
dissolved.” 

“ Ah, it was a hard hit, certainly,” smiled Mr. 
Shark. “I will think about what you have said; 
but I do not like the idea of dispossessing this 


Molloy. I will first put the means of grace in his 


way, and see if that will have any effect upon his 
stubborn nature, before I have recourse to harsher 
measures.” 

If Mr. Shark’s whole heart could at that moment 
have been opened out to the world, what a horrid 
mass of villany and hypocrisy would it have dis- 


played! He would not persecute Molloy! No, 


not just then. He should first poison the arrow 
that was to strike him to the heart with the most 
poignant of mortal anguish. How did he speed in 
his hell-conceived determination? We shall see. 

















You busy with the linen see 
This hoary-headed woman here, 
Of washerwomen halest she 
Within her six-and-seventieth year. 
Thus hath she still with upright heart 
Bad To earn her bread laborious striven, 
it And diligent fulfilled the part 
Assign’d her to fulfil by Heaven. 





She lov’d, and hop’d, and wedded too ; 





uf With joyous soul in youth’s bright morn 
t 


| She hath the lot of woman borne, 
@ Nor light have been her cares nor few ; 
She hath a sickly husband nurs’d, 
Him sire three children taught to call, 
| Hath laid him in the grave the first; 
a Yet faith and hope maintain’d through all. 












The orphans to support had she: 
Willing she took it on herself, 
Rear’d them in honest decency, 
Order and industry her wealth. 
Blessing, she sent them forth up-grown, 
To bear their part in life’s endeavour; 
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And thus in age was left alone, 
Yet cheerful was her heart as ever. 
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rage, and stormed and abused poor Graham at a 
tremendous rate. The latter, however, nothing , ( To be continued.) 
| THE OLD WASHERWOMAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CHAMISSO. 


By thrift and thought small store she’s won, 
And with her savings flax has bought, 

Which waking livelong nights she’s spun, 
And thread unto the weaver brought ; 

To linen he has wove the thread ; 
And scissors she and needle taking, 

Her shroud with her own hand has made, 
Without a blemish in the making. 


Her shroud, it is her treasured prize, 
Within her chest ’tis safely stored ; 

The first and greatest of her joys, 
Her jewel and her care-won hoard. 

She puts it on each Sunday morn, ; 
O’er God’s bless’d book devoutly bending; 

Then lays it by well-pleased, till borne 
Herself therein to rest unending. 


And I, life’s evening closing round, 
Would like this woman I had still, 
Within my own allotted bound, 
Fulfill’d, what mine was to falfil ; 
Would, from life’s chalice in my day 
Strength I had known to quaff as she, 
And, reach’d my journey’s end, might say, 
Like pleasure has my shroud for -“ 0% 
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LETTERS FROM NAPLES. 


BY MADAME WOLFENSBERGER. WRITTEN DURING HER RESIDENCE THERE IN 1843-4. 


(Continued from page 252 of our April Number.) 


LETTER THE SEVENTH. 


Women of Naples.—Premature Old Age.—Musical Powers. 
_Small Music Masters.—Don Tomaso.—Female Accom- 
plisbments.—Poetry.—Idleness and Bigotry.—Intrigue. — 
Middle Classes. — Female Ignorance. — Dirt.—Dress.— 
Pleasures. —Early Marriage.—Its Coasequences.—Vice 
god Misery.—Priests.—Power over the Women.—Poor. 
Female Servants—Men Cooks.—Bright Exceptions to 
General Habits. ; 

Tus women of Naples are far from being gene- 
rally good looking. The same style of features 
which renders the men remarkably handsome, in 
the females is coarse and disagreeable. A pleasing 

ion is almost universally wanting. Proba- 
bly from something in the nature of the climate, 
they have, with few exceptions, bad teeth; and, 
from their early marriages, and sedentary habits 
of idle personal indulgence, they are speedily over- 
taken by premature old age. I have known those 
who, mothers at fourteen, were fat elderly ladies 
at forty, who, in England, would have been sup- 

to have arrived at their grand climacteric. 

Surrounded by their grandchildren, and no longer 
objects for flattery or intrigue, the apathy and the 
vices of age replace the follies of their youth, and 
they become the slaves of superstition and sloth, ata 
time when the women of northern nations, in the 
full possession of their faculties, developed by edu- 
cation and experience, at the most active and use- 
ful period of their existence, are hourly occupied 
ia contributing to the honour and comfort of their 
families, or the education and welfare of their 
poorer neighbours. 

Music is a common accomplishment amongst the 
Neapolitan ladies, and they are said, in general, to 
have considerable natural talent for its acquire- 
ment, though their extreme idleness prevents their 
ever rising above mediocrity in the art. Small 
music masters abound in the city, whose pay is 
about eightpence a lesson, on which they have to 
maintain a family, and make an appearance some- 
thing likea gentleman. I shall never forget the 
pale melancholy face of one of these poor labourers 
in the sphere of harmony, who had a young wife 
and three children, when in answer to an invitation 
in the house of one of my friends, to drink a glass 
of wine, he accepted it, adding with a sigh, that he 
usually drank nothing but water, having found by 
experience that it was much more invigorating for 
the stomach! and yet wine may be had wholesale 
for less than 1d. a bottle. Poor Don Tomaso, my 
heart ached for him even more than for the fisher- 
nan with his half-carline a day, whom no necessity 
compels to come in contact with the wealthy, nor 
0 sacrifice to appearances. 

_The price of the most expensive masters is one 

lastre, or 4s, 2d. a lesson; but in drawing, the 





pianoforte, and every other accomplishment, ex- 
cept singing, such instructors are chiefly foreigners, 
and rarely give lessons in any but foreign families, 
where they can be received with more confidence 
than the natives. 

Italian parents have seldom the ambition that 
their daughters should excel in any art, and it 
would be considered a disgrace for a lady under the 
pressure of misfortune, to make use of her talents 
or knowledge as a means of gaining a livelihood. 
The cheap masters of a very inferior class, are, 
therefore, esteemed as quite adequate to the task of 
their instruction. The most precious years of 
female childhood are passed in acquiring a smatter- 
ing of French, in learning to sing a few airs with 
an indifferent accompaniment on the piano or 
guitar, and in embroidering virgins in silk, and 
other articles for the churches. Naturally imagi- 
native and impassioned, as womanhood approaches, 
poetry adds fuel to the flame, and the sole accom- 
plishment in which young ladies usually attain to 
any real excellence is the recitation of verses. 

Nor is it only in externals that the education of 
females in the higher classes is deficient. Dress, 
pleasure, and intrigue, are their only objects in 
life; and very slight discipline is necessary to 
give that polish and charm to the manner, which 
are necessary to success in such pursuits. The 
formation of the mind, and the strengthening of 
the moral feelings, by sound principles and early 
moral instruction, are totally out of the question. 
Their only religion is a superstition, that tends to 
deaden all other faculties, without encouraging 
either sympathy with their fellow creatures, or 
requiring virtuous conduct as a proof of piety. 
The most bigoted women are neither better mo- 
thers, nor more faithful wives ; they are only the 
most exact observers of forms, and devoted slaves 
of the priests, to the utmost point of obedierice, 
often thus procuring the indulgence they require 
from their confessor, for their intrigues. Idleness 
is their first besetting sin, and extends its baneful 
influence over their whole existence. The love of 
pleasure, encouraged by their instructors for their 
own purposes, follows next, till the passions, thus 
encouraged and cherished by luxury, usurp entire 
dominion, at an early age, over the daughters of 
the great. 

In the middle classes, matters are no better. A 
little music, reading, writing, and arithmetic, con- 
stitute the highest point of their education ; and 
many daughters of rich parents, who have been 
wilful in their childhood, are even ineapable of 
reading their own language fluently, or writing it 
so as to be read. They are brought up in no 
habits of industry, cleanliness, and order ; for 


their mothers are themselves incapable of giving 
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them such instruction ; and their pride and pre- 
tensions are generally so great, that they esteem it 
a degradation to make themselves useful. They 
may, perhaps, be able to employ the needle ; but 
it is rarely to be seen in their hands ; and unmar- 
ried girls of thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
habitually lounge about their parents house, gene- 
rally with their hair in disorder, and their shoes 
down at the heel, and their untidy person enve- 
loped in a dirty shawl till noon, absolutely doing 
nothing the whole day long, and never thinking of 
giving the slightest aid in the family arrange- 
ments, though one servant may form the whole 
of the establishment ; and, though the income of 
the family may barely suffice for their daily neces- 
sities, assistant workwomen are called in, not only 
to make, but even to repair, the linen and clothes 
of the household. 
Paris and other continental towns, are in fact 
apartments, where the kitchen, the bedrooms, and 
sitting-rooms, are all on the same floor, and com- 
municate with a public staircase, which, though 
often of marble, is never cleaner than the street. 
As the chambers in Naples are commonly of an 
immense height, and the most favourite habita- 
tions are on the second and third storey, it is quite 
possible, at the end of a series of morning visits, to 
have mounted more stairs than would reach to the 
top of St. Paul’s. 

But the fourth and highest story, however great 
the labour of reaching it, is decidedly the most 


agreeable abode. You are there raised entirely | 
above the dirt, and the noise, and the bad air of | 
the streets; and can enjoy the breezes from the | 
sea, in all their purity, more especially if there is | 
an open terrace on the flat roof of some lower | 


chamber, which is almost always the case, from 


whence delightful views may be obtained, over the | 
bay and the mountains. Here the vine is often. 
trained to give its shade and its fruit, and the. 
climate. All the luxury, and even neatness of 
attire, is reserved for the promenade, the theatre, 


orange tree diffuses its delicious odours the whole 
year long. These mimic gardens constitute one 
of the greatest charms of Naples, and, in the 
warm nights of summer, when the moon-light | 
beams are almost as bright as the rays of a | 
northern sun, they are the favourite lounging | 
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The dwelling-houses, as in | 


shades better. The furniture is left to 80 to wreck 
and ruin; the cleanliness that labours to put 
polish upon all things, is utterly unknown, The 
dirty brick floors, on which every one spits ii 
pleasure, are without carpets, the windows ap 4 
beds without curtains; and, on the bare white. 
washed walls, remain the accumulated Stains of 
many years. To comlete the picture, it has ha 
pened to us, that a huge turkey, cherished for 
future Christmas dinner, has, on the first flog 
walked in from the kitchen, whilst his companions 
were heard perambulating through the bed-rooms, 
and hopping about on the beds at their pleasure 
The fat, careless mistress of the establishment, jf 
she have no worse pursuit, spends the greatest part 
of her time, when not at the theatre, or the prome- 
nade, in lounging over the rails of her balcony 
and gazing on the passers by, in going to church 
and confession, and chattering with her priests, 
The very dress of these women is sufficient eyj. 
dence of their idleness. No neat white cap, nor 
clean collar, ever betokens their attention to neat: 
ness, nor sets off their dark complexions to adyan- 
tage. Their hair, moistened with common olive 
oil, till it becomes rancid in the hot summer, if 
_ they have no one to arrange it, remains all day in 
disgusting confusion, and when they have passed 
the years of youth, is habitually covered with the 
eternal coloured silk handkerchief, tied under*the 
skin like Scottish fishwomen, which appears to be 
the most favourite article of attire with all Nea- 
politan women of the middle and lower orders, A 
second is worn as a shawl, hiding all the defi- 
ciencies in form and fashion of her dirty gown, 
for these slovenly coverings have the double 
advantage of saving both work and washing. Of 
‘the further mysteries of the toilette we will say 
nothing ; it is sufficient to know that they are 
neglected by women of every rank, in a manner 
that is peculiarly objectionable in a southern 





the church, or paying visits; and on such ocea- 
sions women of all classes are exorbitantly extra- 
vagant. How their fine clothes, and their tickets, 
and carriages for the theatre, are procured with 


ea of those who possess such a luxury. Even | their small incomes, would frequently be & 


he poor, who have only balconies, frequently | 


mystery, were it not well known that husbands 


perform much of their cooking, and many of | permit their wives to accept such indulgences 
their household occupations, on this narrow | from their male acquaintance, or lovers, when 


Nery. 

The ladies are rarely to be seen in the streets ; 
and those who have no carriage remain, weeks 
together, without descending their staircases, ex- 
cept to go to the church or the promenade. The 
English habit of walking for health, is a thing 
of which they have no idea; and to this, no doubt, 
may, in a great measure, be attributed their early 
obesity. To enter the dwellings of families of the 
higher classes of the middle ranks, (people of four 
or five hundred a-year, derived from an honourable | 
rofession, an income, in Naples, equivalent to | 
ouble that amount in England,) you are.fre- | 
quently obliged to cross a court, and ascend a 
staircase, whose abominations are not to be | 


described, to apartments which are not many | 








they are either unwilling or unable to pay for 
them themselves. 

When a girl is not married at thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, which now happens less fre- 
quently than formerly, she rarely fails to have @ 
lover, when in northern countries she would be 
considered still a child, and the tender interest of 
such a connexion entirely engrosses her young 
mind, and all thought of further education is at am 
end, at the very time when its influence is 
most required. , 

After marriage, no idea of rendering home com 
fortable or agreeable to their husbands, ever enters, 


the minds of the women; they seem rarely to 


have a sense that any duties are attached to 
union they have formed. Utterly ignomat ¢f 
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¢ concerns, as well as of the affairs of life, 
oo wife too often finds that her influence 
bee affections of her husband is of short dura- 
' Jt rarely survives the birth of her first 
Neglected and betrayed, and without prin- | 
eg to direct her course, or check the fiery | 
passions of her nature, it can scarcely be wondered | 
sf that a young creature, under such circum- | 
; listens to the advances of the first lover | 
Jeases her fancy, and the solid happiness of | 
her life is destroyed for ever. Her mind engrossed _ 
b ion, her children, if she has the misfortune 
tohave a family, are neglected, and left to the 
care of some wretched servant, who, the confidante 
of her mistresss shame, however abandoned or | 
dishonest she may be, can neither be reproved nor | 
dismissed ; the household falls into disorder, and, | 
by degrees, as the woman thus lost advances in 
sears, she becomes callous to the stings of con- 
sience, or the language of reproach, and pursues | 
her course without scruple or shame. | 
Perhaps the husband is deceived ; perhaps not : | 
and he connives at the vices of which he set the | 
first example. In either case, domestic peace has | 
fled their dwelling for ever ; and quarrels, in many | 
instances, become frequent and violent, in which | 
personal chastisement is said to be often practised 
at the woman’s expense. | 
When such is the common history of married | 
life, it is no wonder that the education of the , 
children is neglected ; neglected as regards both | 
mind and body. From the cradle to the grave, the 
women may be said to think of no to-morrow. 
The pleasure of the day, and the gratification of | 
some momentary passion, are their sole pursuits. | 
Their modes of thinking are totally different from 
the virtuous females of northern countries ; and, 
yielding to the influence of every transitory im- 
pulse, which with them is a passion, they are 
utterly ignorant of all those feelings of delicacy, 
and scruples of innocence and shame, which spring 
from righteous principles and native modesty. 
Even the chaste are without those sentiments of 
truth and dignified virtue which awaken respect. 
The injured wife will breathe her sorrows to her 
washerwoman or her cook with the same trusting 
confidence that she relates them to her friends ; for 
though their position may be different, education 
has made little distinction between her and her | 
menials, Though decked in fine clothes, and able, | 
perhaps, to sing or play, it is too often the case 
that she remains as essentially vulgar in mind and 
conduct as the washerwoman she chooses as her 


confidante, | 

Divorce being impossible, husbands, to save their. 
own honour, are externally polite, and, with such | 
® sanction, society receives the most corrupted | 
Women, without questioning the character of her | 
Who has not too openly infringed its laws. Thus | 
vice glides on unpunished and unshrinking to old | 
“ge, when, if remorse is at length awakened by 
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superstition, it benefits no other human being than | 
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society is occasioned by the priests. Sometimes a 
brother, or a cousin, in holy orders, thinks him- 
self bound by his profession to meddle with the 
differences between man and wife, and multiplies 
them tenfold; but more frequently a confessor 
usurps an undue influence in the family, and, 
either by ill-directed zeal, or for his own interested 
views, excites jealousies and dissensions which have 
ever an evil termination, or undermines the virtue 
it was his duty to sustain. 

Their power over the women is immense, and it 
is well known that they disapprove and speedily 
put a stop to all society, or amusement, which in 
the smallest degree interferes with it, though it 
should seem they make little use of their almost 
boundless influence to put any restraint on the 
corruption of female morals; but, on the contrary, 
are too well known to take advantage of their 
position, to increase the evil in every class. 

It cannot be supposed, that where the rich show 
little respect for virtue, the poor are more rigid in 
their conduct ; and frequently, in their case, neces- 
sity may be pleaded as an excuse for vices to 
which their superiors have no temptation but the 
force of their passions. We grieve to say, that, 
during our residence in Naples, we were made 
acquainted with details of the immoral conduct of 
females of the lower classes, both in town and 
country, of so black adie, that it is impossible 
they can be repeated here ; and the really worthy 
confessor who, in one instance, was our authority, 


added to the frightful story he had related, that 


such circumstances frequently came under the 
knowledge of himself and his brethren in their 
religious calling. 

As far as regards mere externals, it is not asto- 
nishing, that, when it is frequently disgusting to 
approach young ladies of noble birth, from their 
want of cleanliness, the wives of the Lazzaroni 
peasants, and poor women, both of town and coun- 
try, are filthy in person beyond the power of 
description. Their skin is fortunately of a colour 
on which dirt can be with difficulty distinguished ; 
but their hair, from their earliest infancy, has 
properties not to be here spoken of. Men, women, 
and children, pigs and poultry, all commonly 
occupy the same chamber, nay, often the same 
heap of straw ; and, in the hot season, are devoured 
by vermin, of which constant evidence is to be 
seen upon the public streets. It is too much 
trouble to be clean ; and, except amongst the few 
women engaged in washing for the richer inhabi- 
tants of the city, the poorest females have fine 
and delicate hands, which work has never har- 
dened. 

Even female servants have little hard labour. 
There is no scouring of floors, and rubbing of 
tables, and cleaning of stairs, or bright grates, 
even in palaces. All such things go on from year 
to year, undisturbed by water or brushes. When 
the girls leave service, and marry, after smoothing 
down their beds in the morning, they sit before 


priests, from whom it seeks to purchase con- | their doors, spinning with a distaff, or nu 
Wlation and absolution. We have been assured, | their children, leaving their houses and 
several natives of the country, that a great | clothes uncleaned and unrepaired, till the one re- 
Part of the domestic miseries which distract its| sembles a stable more than a human abode, ‘and 
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the others fall to pieces on their backs. With 
those who are a shade better off in the world, fe- 
male vanity quickly displays itself in the gorgeous 
colours of their head and neck handkerchiefs, and 
enormous pearl or gold ear-rings. The ancient 
costumes, probably too expensive and too trouble- 
some, are now rarely seen in the city, except when 
the country nurses of the children of the rich 
appear on the promenades, attired in their short 
velvet jackets, and petticoats fringed with gold, or, 
occasionally, a handsome girl from Ischia or Pro- 
cida comes to make purchases in the capital. But 
though many such figures are said to resort to the 
summer fétes in the city, modern manufactures 
are, in all European countries, rapidly destroying 
the ancient and picturesque costumes which once 
gave each a peculiar character. 

Men, in many departments, usurp the occupa- 
tions which, in other countries, are considered to 
belong to females. The cooks throughout Naples 
are generally men. In all the hotels, and in many 
private families, they supply the place of house- 
maids ; and, in truth, where women are preferred, 
it is most difficult to make them fulfil their re- 
quired tasks. ‘They will do nothing but what is 
absolutely necessary, and care for no gains except 
those indispensable to procure the bare means of 
existence. 

Rich, the Neapolitan women are the slaves of 
luxury, idleness, pride, and passion; poor, they 
are the victims of sloth, and dirt, and misery. 
Yet, in both classes, there are bright exceptions to 
be found. We ourselves have seen examples of 
serving-women, endowed with a moral purity and 
loftiness of character that is rare in any country, 
and doubly beautiful when found amongst the 
ignorant, the superstitious, and unprincipled. It has 
been our happiness to know that there are, in the 
higher ranks, bright patterns of virtuous and de- 
voted wives to most abandoned husbands, whose 
noble hearts and honourable natures remain un- 
corrupted amidst the general vice; though it is 
deeply to be regretted, that they are too rare to 
have any influence on the general character or 
well-being of the society by which they are sur- 
rounded. 





LETTER THE EIGHTH, 
The Climate. — Want of Social Amusements. — Meagre enter- 


which, in larger assemblies, would be imposible, 
When they do give parties, or receive their fr; 

on stated evenings, once a week, it f 
happens that no refreshments whatever are offered 
to the guests. Sugar and water, or weak Wine 
and water, are exceptions rather than the ordinary 
fare of such entertainments, where the ladies may 
sing, or dance till midnight, without 
their fast, except some elderly gentleman, gallantly 
disposed, produces a store of bon-bons from his 
pocket for the benefit of his fair friends, 

Although in many respects the numbers of 
strangers who annually resort to Naples, have 
introduced an appearance of luxury, with which 
all the natives are eager externally to 
foreign example has yet produced little effect on 
the private arrangements of their domestic life. 
Money is not sufficiently plentiful. 

Many of the great families of the kingdom who 
still retain their titles, have been for long genera- 
tions ruined by leaving the management of their 
vast estates to intendants, who gradually over. 
whelmed their masters with debts, till they beeame 
at last themselves the possessors of their properties, 
The frequent political revolutions at the com 
| mencement of this century, and the innumerable 
forfeitures which then occurred, likewise impove- 
rished vast numbers of the nobility ; and the 
abolition of the right of primogeniture, by the 
introduction of the French code as regards inherit- 
ances, and the consequent division of property, has 
gradually created a titled crowd of necessitous idlers, 

The innumerable princes, and marquisses, and 
counts, who without limitation all inherit their 
father’s title, were there twenty sons, are frequently 
left with very slender means to support the honours 
of their rank. 

Many of the nobility make a regular trade of 
letting lodgings. One foreign family is accom 
modated by a prince ; to another a count has the 
politeness to cede his first floor ready furnished; 
and we were one morning alarmed by the entrance 
of a chasseur in livery, with a sword and an 
| enormous cocked hat and feather, into our draw- 
'ing room, to assure us that his mistress, the 
| Marchioness, was most eager to make an arrange 
ment to let her house for two-thirds of the price 
'she had asked, to a family of our acquaintance. 
| When she had previously shown us the apartment, 
'we took her for the housekeeper. Yet the 





tainments,— Great Families.— Poverty. — Lodgings.— | Marchioness kept her carriage ; and so do many 


Marchionesses.—Spare Diet.—Christmas Fare.— Eels. — 
Pig Market.—Peasant’s Fare.—Walking Dinners. — 
Eating- Houses. 


The climate and scenery of Naples have both 
a gaiety, even in winter, which is full of charms 
to a stranger ; but that perpetual round of social 
amusements, which is called gaiety in Paris and 
London, is certainly not here to be found. To 
those who are presented at court, certain great | 
houses and balls are open ; but the Italians gene- | 


others, who are said to live on maccaroni, and 
spare diet, in order to make this display. If s 
family wishes to hire a good pianoforte, it caB 


be had, even from a duchess, for a sufficient prices 


and one of the royal princes condescends to permit 
wine to be sold at his gate, whilst his palace ™ 
almost entirely occupied by his friends, oF in 
plainer language his creditors. A princess, who 
strains every point to go to court in her ows 
carriage, to kiss the queen’s hand, 





rally give few entertainments amongst themselves. 
The expense is too great; and the Small circle | 
which can be received in an opera box is more to ! 
their taste, as there the ladies have less rivalry to | 
fear, and can indulge in a latitude of conversation, | 


maintains her family for eightpence 4 day, sad 
never invites a friend to eat or drink within 


‘doors. But it must not therefore be sup 


that they are economical on principle, or that® 
fail to enjoy the pleasures of life. On theo 
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mney bese pleasures are the engrossing objects of | 


pursuit, and almost every means is resorted 
ee them, except honest labour. It is rare 
ghat is considered pleasure in this country, 
joes not 0 hand in hand with vice. 
However sparing may be the ordinary diet of 
‘sate Households, there are times and seasons 
ee cetioe appears to be the sole business of the 
city. The day before Christmas, the streets of 
Talidoy St. Brigida, and all the market places and 


thas 
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has the air, and the sunshine, and a sty ; but, less 
fortunate than the animal he chectihos: he has 
no friend or protector to watch over his welfare, 
nor to succour him in hunger, misfortune, or sick- 
ness. 

One great food of the y is Indian corn, 
the flour of which they make into thin cakes, 
with water, which can scarcely be called bread, 
Salad of every species of herb, likewise contributes 
to their nourishment, and as a luxury the green 


snumerable alleys in the old part of the capital, | leaves are anointed with filthy oil, Maccaroni is 


ue like one vast fair for the sale of eatables of | 
Garlands hang in | a sauce of tomatas, which are cultivated in great 


every possible description. 


from house to house, of poultry and | 
vame ; of vegetables and fruit, whole fabrics are | 
ected ; and the streets are absolutely noxious | 
with the smell of fish of all descriptions, especially | figs in the season are the general food of all 


«a endless variety of eels, which living and dead | classes ; and by being left to dry upon the trees, or 


are every where to be seen in huge baskets for 
sie, or piled upon the scales to be weighed for 


ible for a carriage to make its way through 


the motley assemblage. 
day, there is an absolute rage for devouring this 


umfortunate fish, and very high prices are paid | 
| commonly eaten in the city and neighbourhood : 
| but the fresh ones from the bay are never seen in 
_any great abundance, like herring in the northern 
| seas. 
carried about in baskets and plates for sale, there 


fora certain sea serpent, which is brought from 
the coast of the Adriatic to be stewed for the 
delight of Neapolitan gourmands. Turkeys and 
chickens stand next in favour; and either one or 
the other of these birds is served up for supper in 
every family that can afford to purchase, or has 
hd the means to cherish and fatten one in 
kitchen or bed-room. Roast-beef may also be 
procured of excellent quality : but veal and pork 
are exorbitantly dear in proportion to other food. 
Nevertheless pigs are one of the staple commodities 


of the country, and there is a certain fair at the be- | 


ginning of winter where they are sold in enormous 
quantities for salting. It is a curious sight to see 
droves of them filling this extensive place of sale, 
waiting to be disposed of, whilst others already 
sold and killed, are stuck up by dozens against 
the walls ready for salting, or are undergoing the 
process of singeing over blazing fires of straw. 
This, with the subsequent smoking of the hams, 
isall the cooking they receive ; for throughout the 
whole of Italy, this high flavoured food is commonly 
eaten raw. The pigs are of a remarkably fine 
race, and their flesh is so tender that very little 
habit is necessary for it to become palatable to 
strangers in this crude state. 

Frequently when we were in the country, we 
saw the poor peasant going to his work in the 


in universal request. It is commonly eaten with 


quantities, and boiled down to a thick paste for 
winter consumption. When salted they are 
likewise much eaten by the poor. Grapes and 


hung up in the houses, are preserved in abundance 
till the spring. Potatoes are yet in comparison 


theeager purchasers, who throng around the _ scarcely known ; and I have frequently been sur- 


merehants in such dense crowds, that it is scarcely | prised to observe, that even in the families of 
| the fishermen themselves, fish forms a very small 
In fact on Christmas | article of consumption with the poor inhabitants of 


| the sea shore. 


The salted anchovies from other parts, are 


In fact, though fish are from time to time 


is nothing that can be called a general fish market 
in Naples. The sheds where shell-fish are sold on 


_ the quay of St. Lucie, and the few baskets ex- 


posed in the same place, cannot be honoured by 
‘such aname. Neither is there such a shop as that 
_of a fishmonger to be found in the whole city. 

Though the actual misery in Naples is such as 
_to make the heart shudder to think of, yet it 
exists amidst the greatest abundance, and to the 
natives every article of provisions is exceedingly 
\cheap: though of this, strangers who either pur- 
chase for themselves, or employ Italian servants 
_to do this for them, can form little idea ; such is 
_the system of cheating universally carried on, to 
extract as much money from them as possible, 
during their brief sojourn. Luckily for the accom- 
_modation of those who do not wish to form an 
establishment, nor to pay double for every thing 
_they consume, numerous cooks carry on their 
profession in commodious kitchens in the best 
_part of the town, who send out dinners ready 
dressed, in large baskets containing all the re- 
quired dishes, and a pan of charcoal to maintain 


early morning with his black thick little pig | their warmth, from one shilling a-head, to any 
‘rotting after him, as in other countries a dog | price a gourmand may desire to pay. Boys with- 
Would have done. It evidently dwelt under the | out shoes or stockings, but adorned with a white. 
“me roof with him, and probably shared his bed | cotton night-cap and linen apron, may be seen 
and board, though all the while destined to be |, running about at all hours after mid-day, with 
eaten by the master he thus faithfully and grate-| these walking dinners on their heads, whilst 
fully followed. And such in fact is pretty nearly | others in the same costume, assist their masters in 
the: fate of the wretched peasant himself, who is | the mysteries of the stew-pan, Women, in fact, 


metely regarded as a source of gain by those 
whom he humbly serves and obeys, whilst his 
‘mstruction and his comforts are seldom superior 


seem to be generally banished from the Neapolitan 
kitchens. Families even of very moderate fortune 
have commonly a man cook ; and we have often 





‘a those he bestows upon his pet pig. Like it, he! found an old worn-out trumpeter or drummer, 
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who had made the Russian campaign with 
Napoleon, filling the treble capacity of cook, 
housemaid, and lacquey. Many landlords of 
ready furnished apartments, undertake themselves 
to provide a dinner for their lodgers at a fixed 
price ; and in fact to dine at home in any way, 
we soon found, was preferable to going to a 
restaurant’s, which, generally speaking, is a very 
r place indeed. 

Even the best and oldest established of these 
eating-rooms, frequented by the first merchants, 
and military men of the city, is in a dirty, low 
entresol, where the concentrated smell of defunct 
dinners, seems never to have been dispelled by a 
breath of air, for more than half a century. Nor 
are the viands of a nature to recall the appetite 
which this nauseous odour has put to flight ; whilst 
the wines are abominable. A newly established 
eating-house is more brilliant, but much dearer. 
Yet even this accommodation, such as it is, is not 
to be found except in the centre of the city. Wo 
betide the stranger who searches in the neighbour- 
hood of the Chiaja, or the suburb of Posilipo for 
a house of entertainment. It is true there is one 
in the latter place, in front of a palace, by the 
lovely sea-shore, and commanding an unrivalled 
view of the city and bay, with Vesuvius rising 
directly in front of it. 

It is a low house, of no very inviting appearance, 
with vines trained like a tent over the tables on 
the flat roof, where people eat in fine weather. 
But it was not fine weather when we entered it, 
partly from a desire to see every thing it was in 


our power to visit, and partly overpersuaded by a | 


friend who had passed many years in Naples, and 
assured us we should there find an excellent din- 
ner. A door like a coachhouse gave us admission 
into the kitchen, which had no window. Ona 
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tained beds on the opposite side, to our utter 

nishment, a man with a grisly beard, and bm 
}night-cap suddenly sprang up in one of 
“It is only my husband,” cried the old w. 
“He won't disturb you; pray walk in: j is 
charming room, and my poor man has just hin 
down to rest a little, as he has been ill of g fever” 
We listened to no more explanations nor e, 
postulations, but retreated to the lower story Wi 
all possible despatch. Here we discovered that 
there was another large room at the side of the 
kitchen, where a long table was placed for the ac. 
commodation of guests. Though it more resembled 
a stable than a chamber, though the wretched 
damp floor was of trodden earth and the only light 
admitted was from the door, we procured a couple 
of sacks on which to set our feet, and sat down to 
await with impatience the arrival of the maccaroni, 
and the superb turkey which we had previously 
seen. ' 
Though the distant parts of this den were top 
dark to be clearly distinguished, we perceived 
enough to know that all was dirt and ruin, Im 
mediately in front of us stood a dingy screen of 
boards and dirty mats, behind which from time 
to time we heard the muttering of voices and 
laughter, and then the rustling of cautious move- 
ments. We by no means liked such invisible 
neighbours, and were gazing on the rude erection, 
anxious to penetrate the mystery it concealed, 

when a black old sail-cloth curtain that hu 
above it, was suddenly pulled aside, and # huge 
head with a grinning mask on its face, was thrust 





table spread with a clean cloth, stood a huge 


turkey, and various other viands were arranged 


a fat cook in the usual white linen costume, was 
carrying on his profession. 


from behind its rude folds. ‘ What does all this 
mean 2?” we cried, starting from the table in con- 
sternation. ‘Oh, eccellenza,” said the woman, 
“it is only a theatre, where our young people 
amuse themselves ; there is nothing to alarm you, 
nothing in the world!” But we had already had 


red | enough of this horrible place of entertainment, and 
ready for the fire; at which, in the back ground, | 


We quickly made our selection, and the next | 


point was to ascertain where we were to dine. 


The mistress of the house, a thin, smoke-dried old | 


crone, with a dirty coloured handkerchief over her 
dishevelled hair, and her feet thrust into the usual 
wooden slippers, proposed the house-top, and con- 
ducted us up a little narrow stone stair-case to 
take a survey ; but as we found the lingering re- 


mains of a shower were still dripping from the | 


canopy of vines, we hinted we should prefer a_ 


chamber. 

“There was a delightful one at our service,” 
she said, and immediately threw open the door of 
a white-washed room, where, on the middle of the 
brick floor, stood a dirty deal table. Resolved to 
pursue our adventure to the end, we were about to 





ordering our dinner to be sent to a friend’s house 


'in the neighbourhood, we hurried off to demand 
_ permission to take refuge there. 


It is certain the Italians are less difficult in 
such matters than we are; for it is by no means 
uncommon for both men and women of the upper 
classes on their return from their meagre soirets, 


or the theatre, to resort to eating-houses onlys 
_ few shades better than the place we have described, 
and such as no English female, even of the middle 


classes, ever beheld in her own country, to eats 
certain favourite patty, or cake, called pizza, com 
posed of a cheese made of buffalo’s milk and 


anchovies and oil, which it must require 4 


of iron to digest. 
In fact habit seems to render the inhabitants of 
Naples insensible of dirt; in the palace and 
cottage it equally prevails ; and those who pay n° 
attention to cleanliness in their own dwellings, & 


enter, in defiance of such uninviting appearances, | not likely to require it in places of public enter 
when turning our heads towards two large uncur- | tainment. 
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JZscHoKKE, the son of a cloth-worker 
burg, was born in that town on the 22d of 

hr earl Becoming an orphan in childhood, 
as left in a great measure to his own choice of 
; and 8 desultory, but not useless educa- 

in his native place, was suddenly inter- 
when he had scarcely attained his seven- 
wenth year. He ran off from Magdeburg, inti- 
‘ny to his guardian that he was to fight his 
way a8 he best might for two years, without 
wking for supplies, and that at the end of that 
ime he would enter a university. In the prose- 
ation of this well-digested plan, the runaway first 
jecaine a family tutor at Schwerin. This office 


ue 





ye soon exchanged for a place in a strolling com- | 


of players, for whom he conducted corres- | 
_and he had at length to escape down the Rhine 


ce, wrote prologues and epilogues, and 
rmed scissors-work upon plays. The breaking 

wp of this respectable society happened about the 
cose of the appointed two years of vagabondism. 
The youth coolly wrote for money, and esta- 
blished himself at the university of Frank fort-on- 
the-Oder. Here, as if to complete the encyclopedic 
character of his pursuits, he gave way to the 
wishes of his relations by studying divinity. In 
1792, after having taken his degree of doctor of 
philosophy, he was licenced as a candidate of 
theology in the reformed church, preached with 
approbation in his native town, and narrowly 
failed in being chosen pastor of a congregation 
there. It was lucky he did fail. 


Had sermon | 





writing become his trade, we should probably have | 


lost his novels. 
gan to occupy himself as a teacher; lecturing on 
thurch history, moral philosophy, and esthetics, 
and afterwards adding to this miscellaneous course 


| 


lectures on the law of nature and on the exegetical | 


eriticism of the New Testament. Several attempts 


to procure a professorship for him proved abortive. | 
His tragedy of “ Abellino, the Great Bandit,” was | 
not held to be a sufficient ground for the claim; | 


and a pamphlet, in which he attacked Frederick 

William’s famous ecclesiastical edict, would have 

been a ground for rejecting the claim, even had it 
stronger, 

%schokke became disgusted with his position, 
and afraid lest he should have to spend the whole 
of his paternal inheritance without advantage. 

resolved to improve his mind yet further by 
travelling through Germany, France, and Italy, 
tnd then to settle in one of the democratic cantons 

Switzerland, A short visit to Paris, during 
the reign of the Directory, disgusted and disap- 
pointed the enthusiastic republican, and induced 
im to hasten his journey southwards. An acci- 

tal detention at Coire, in the Grisons, led to 

formation of connexions which fixed him 
among the Alps for the remainder of his life. In 
year 1796 he became proprietor and director 


ne 
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of an establishment for the education of youth, 
at Reichenau, near Coire ; and the success of his 
labours, evinced by the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of pupils, was acknowledged in two years 
by a grant of citizenship from the diet of the 
Grisons. 

Before the close of the year 1798, Zschokke’s 
peaceful activity was brought to a close. The 
political contest, begun in France, had spread into 
Switzerland; and Zschokke and some of his 
friends, maintaining the unpopular opinion that 
the Grisons could save their independence only by 
joining the Swiss confederacy, became the objects 
of distrust and hatred. Zsehokke, who urged 
this step in private, was especially obnoxious. 
His life was several times attempted by the mob ; 


upon a raft. For some years after this time he 
was actively engaged in political life, holding 
successively several offices of trust under the 
successive governments of the Helvetic Republic. 
His last place of this sort, that of governor of the 
canton of Basil, he resigned on the triumph of the 
federal party, whose aim was the restoration of 
the antiquated system, In the spring of 1802 he 
settled in the neighbourhood of Aarau, the chief 
town of the canton of Aargau, of which he has 
continued eyer since to be a citizen. In 1805 he 
married the daughter of the pastor Niisperli, 
whose portrait he has introduced in one of his 
historical novels. His occupations, both public 
and private, have been manifold and incessant. 


Returning to Frankfort, he be- | The variety of the civic offices he has held bears 


some proportion to the eccentric multiplicity of 
his early training. He has been a councillor of 
mines and forests, an inspector of churches and 
schools, and a member of the great council of the 
canton. 

In that struggle of political factions which 
anew began to distract Switzerland after 1830, 
Zschokke, although firm in his opposition to the 
exclusive spirit of the aristocracy, had yet learned 
too much from long experience to attach himself 
to the extreme section of the liberals, or democrats. 
He was one of that section of the liberals which 
combined with a few of the more moderate among 
the conservatives, forming a party which, loosely and 
temporarily united, wished to be considered as the 
“ juste-milieu” of Switzerland. The “ Schweizer- 
bote,” or “ Swiss Messenger,’ a newspaper of great 
influence, conducted by Zschokke since 1804, be- 
came the leading organ of those views of recon- 
ciliation and compromise which were entertained 
by the more patriotic members of the combined 
party. We have not heard his name in the ac- 
counts of the recent disturbances; and if he be 
still alive he has already completed his seventy- 
fourth year. 

A collection of Zschokke’s works, commenced 





* The Goldmakers’ Village, Translated from the German of H. Zechokke, London; Burns, 1845, 12me, 
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at Aarau in 1825, extended to forty volumes. 
The principal of them are his historical writings 
and his novels. Among the former the most dis- 
tinguished are two—his “ History of the Bavarian 
Nation and its Princes,” first published in 1813, and 
enlarged to eight volumes in 1826,—and his “ His- 
tory of Switzerland for the Swiss People,” which, | 
first printed in 1822, has been frequently repub- | 
lished ; and which, although censured as not impar- | 
tial, has attained a very high popularity, through | 
its mixture of clearness and animation of narrative | 
with practical sagacity and strength of thinking. | 

But the author’s most characteristic productions | 
are his novels. Of these a collection, extending to. 
eight thick volumes, yet far from being complete, | 
appeared at Aarau in a third edition in 1836. | 





They are chiefly novels on the German model, | 
short and simple tales, not elaborate histories like 
those which bear the name in our language. The | 
longest of them are decidedly the worst. So also 
the serious are greatly inferior to the humorous. 
It is the humour of Zschokke, indeed, that makes 
his sketches so popular in Germany; and the 
peculiar character belonging to them is mainly 
traceable to the union of this humour with a light | 
and easy vein of sentimentality, which keeps | 
sympathetic interest awake throughout all the 
freaks of the writer’s comic invention. 

The venting of this half-romantic kind of sar- | 
casm, in pictures sketched rapidly from familiar | 
life, is the highest object ostensibly aimed at in 
those of his shorter novels, which are not avowedly | 





didactic. In several of the best of these he has : 


represented, in various aspects, the same leading 

idea. It is that of a person whose character is | 
prominently marked by simplicity and want of 
practical sagacity; and who is exposed, either by 
accident or through the plots of more designing 
heads, to cross and ridiculous accidents. There 
is great ease, as well as spirit, in many of the 
inventions by which this thought is worked out ; 
but the great charm of the little narratives lies in 
the skill with which the ludicrous elements of the | 
principal character are tempered by high and | 
amiable qualities. To those rapid touches of 
portraiture, and to the clearness and animation 
with which trifling occurrences are described, some 
of the most successful of the pieces are mainly 
indebted for the impression they make. The outline 
of the story is often a mere shadow. One of the aptest 
examples of the writer’s peculiarities is his story of 
* Master Quint’s Betrothal,” which is an especial 
favourite with the author's countrymen, and which 
really deserves to be so, for the arch naireté with 
which the hero, a man of genius and learning, 
but of unconquerable bashfulness, is conducted, in 
the course of his courtship, through a series of | 
scenes the most alarming to which a man of his | 
disposition could be exposed. Another story, of 
the same character, is “‘ The Lace-merchant of | 
Namur,” one of those slighter tales of Zschokke, 
which have, of late, appeared in English periodicals. | 
It relates a series of solemnly farcical deceptions, | 
played off upon a handsome but simple minded 

young shopkeeper, who, (by an invention borrowed | 
from the Arabian Nights,) is made to believe that | 
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there has been nothing morethanadream in his he 
¥- 


ing been, for some months,a duke, an: usband 
beautiful duchess, and whose wenden re oe 
by the acquisition of riches, and by Marriage with 
a young lady of rank, to whom he had 
attached. The writer’s inclination to tread 
delicate ground, indicated in both of the tales" 
described, is instanced ;—while that ignorant = 
plicity of character which he delights so much in 
depicting, is carried to the height of caricature — 
in another of his stories, “ Aunt Rosemary ; e 


| Every Thing the Wrong Way.” This whimsica] 


narrative exactly reverses the usual order of events 
in a romantic love affair,—elopement, Marriage 
and christening. 
Besides those comic tales, there are, in the col. 
lection, several serious ones of greater le 
which, like the others, are novels, and nothing 
more,—stories not directly communicating a lesson, 


This class of Zschokke’s serious tales contains by 


far the least successful of his efforts, They have 
the same defects as his didactic tales of the seriogs 
cast, without the spirit and force of thinking, by 
which in these the defects are in some measure made 
up for. To this lowest class of his novels 

such as “ The Creole,” “ The Princess of Wolfen. 
biittel,” and the mesmeric story called “ The 
Transfigurations.” 

But the most characteristic, and, indeed, the 
most interesting and valuable also, of Zschokke’s 
novels, are those which are avowedly didactic. 
He is a speculator on society,—a bold and stem 
one. He protests against established theories of 
social organization ;—he propounds novel theories 
of his own. He deplores incidental evils, found 
even in social institutions to whose essential con- 
struction he takes no objection ; and he eagerly 
points out means by which, as he thinks, those 
evils may be alleviated or removed. His bes 
stories are narrative sermons, of which a social 
truth, or a proposition represented as a truth, is 
the text. This is a dangerous principle for a 
author to adopt in planning fictitious narratives; 
and Zschokke is by no means uniformly successful 
in pursuing it. 

Here, as in the kind of works formerly spokes 
of, it is in the serious narrative that his failure’ 
most frequent; andthe failure is the more signal, the 
more the writer strives to raise himself above th 


_ level of every-day life,and to remove himself beyond 


the sphere of contemporary sympathies. Hisfamey 
is not indeed barren ; his sensibility is not obtas: 
but fancy and sensibility alike are active only fo 
the familiar and the present. The romantic ap 


the past make up a world, which, to his mind, is 


never exhibited but dimly—which, by his hesr’, 
is never but feebly felt. In no circumstances 
perhaps, could he ever have been successfulas#? 
inventor of romance of the highest order; bat 
difficulties are multiplied about him by his 
stant aim of didactically referring to the 

through the past. His natural deficiency in 
ism is aggravated by the prominence of te: place 
which existing interests always oecupy im his mind, 
and which makes the real characteristics of 
times shrink quite into the back ground. And yt 
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dulness, the pervading harshness, which 
a to his historical pictures of distant times, 
js in them a force and clearness, and a gene- 


pi warmth and sincerity of feeling, which interest 


sin spite of ourselves. Two of the longest and 
elaborate of his historical novels, are not only | 


of this union of faults and virtues, but 
iso elucidations of the two principles of political 


sion which mainly guided the author in his own | 


blic life as a Swiss citizen,—the desire of union 
for Switzerland,—the fear of extremes, either in 
gristocratic oT in democratic tendencies. The 


novels here alluded to are “* Addrich in the Moss,” | 


snd “ The Free Manor of Aarau.” Both are tales 
of civil war among the Swiss. The former, the 


from an insurrection of the peasantry, provoked by 
gvere oppression, but conducted without wisdom 
or moderation, and ending in defeat and massacre. 
The other story deals with times a century earlier ; 
and in it the leading theme is furnished by the 
haughtiness, tyranny, and licentiousness of the 
nobles. 

Among those serious novels of Zschokke which 
treat subjects taken from our own time, and be- 
longing to ordinary life, the most curious are a 
few that touch on religious questions. A German 
religious novel may always be expected to prove 


acuriosity : and, in those now before us, the ex- | 


pectation will not be disappointed. It will not 
surprise us mucli to find a very loose theological 
ereed, even in an author who was once a Calvinis- 
tic preacher. But particulars of doctrine are 
searcely any where minutely dealt with, except 
inone of the longest of the tales, the eccentric 
production called “ Alamontade.”’ 
which, there and elsewhere, are most anxiously 
laboured, are two, both of them of a practical cast. 
{n the first place, the author neglects no oppor- 


tunity of expressing distrust and dislike of the | 


clergy in the mass, of the “ priests” or “ par- 
tons” of all sects. The social reformers of his 


little stories are usually opposed by the clergy- | 
man of the parish, who is accustomed to declare | 


that it is sinful to attempt reforming mankind 
otherwise than by sermons, and to thunder from 
his pulpit “ against Arians and Socinians, and 
such like people, who found schools of industry.” 
When a clergyman is introduced, who is de- 
scribed as really deserving respect, we are sure to 


discover that he is a bit of a heretic, and that, | 


in particular, he entertains very lax views on the 
weond of the points above alluded to. This is, 
the question of toleration. Some of the tales 
throughout, and many passages even of others, 
abound in noble and generous sentiments on dif- 
ferences in religion; sentiments felt with all 


Zachokke’s keenness, and expressed with all his | 


the occasional coarseness, the fre- | 
_to carry out his principle of toleration in a di- 


| 
gene of which is laid in the middle of the seven- | 


tenth century, represents the miseries arising | 


| belonging to the Moravian brotherhood. 


The points | 
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which sometimes proves altogether irresistible, 


rection which lands him in absolute indifferent- 
ism. Alamontade himself, his favourite theologi- 


cal hero, a French Huguenot, condemned to the 


galleys for life, in circumstances of extreme cruel- 
ty, and for his religious faith alone, declares all 
forms and varieties of religion to be alike accep- 


table to the Creator, all creeds to be alike holy, 


not merely for those who believe in all the par- 
ticulars of each, but for those enlightened reli- 
gionists who perceive human errors alloying them 


| all. 


A happy marriage between persons of different 
religions, is the catastrophe in two of his most 
interesting and most highly elaborated tales of 
this class. The one is, “ The Family of Herrn- 
huters,” in which an enlightened Lutheran, of 
_Zschokke’s favourite stamp, overcomes all the 
| prejudices of a pious but narrow-minded family 
The 
other is, “ Jonathan Frock,” one of the most 
popular pieces of the collection. The interest 
which one cannot help feeling in the perusal of 
this singular story, depends mainly on the minute 
touches of character and incident. Probably it 
may be lost altogether in a mere outline of the 
tale. But such an outline, with one or two 
_specimens of the author's manner of depicting 
| particulars, will illustrate well his method of deal- 
ing with such subjects. 

, The hero, Jonathan Frock, is introduced to us 
as tutor to the children of a Councillor Von 
| Schwarz, a worldly and proud upstart. Frock's 
simplicity of mind, his melancholy, his religious 
turn of feeling, inspire his master with contempt. 
| When the Councillor finds that the tutor has 
taught his boys to pray before going to bed, he 
sternly forbids the practice. He is hardly so 
angry on overhearing the tutor expatiating to the 
children on the excellence of the Koran and the 
moral virtues of the Turks. But, asa matter of 
prudence, he desires to know what is the religion 
professed by Frock, and threatens him with dis- 
missal on failing to obtain a distinct answer. The 
| dismissal is precipitated by a scene described in 
the author’s frequent vein of humour and senti- 
/ment alternating. The Councillor harshly re- 
‘fuses a small loan to a kinsman of his own, a 
Major Von Tulpen, the comic personage of the 
piece, whose point of humour consists in his al- 
ways forgetting people’s names. Frock, moved 
by the distress of the old soldier, and the impend- 
ing misery of his children, puts into the Major's 
hands a magnificent diamond snuff-box. Schwarz, 
_on learning the gift, suspects the tutor of theft, 
makes an attempt to search his chest, and is cuff- 
ed and thrown out of the room. Frock leaves the 
house ; and, hiring a mean apartment, gains a 
scanty livelihood as a copyist. He never dreams 


' 


manly independence and courage. The lesson of | of visiting the person whom he had obliged ; and 


to all men, of humility in regard to our- , 
of charitable forbearance towards others | 


no differ from us, is eloquently taught, and 
Mcturesquel y represented in action. But the 
$ mind is always beset by a tendency, 


the Major, on his side, seeks him every where in 
vain. Frock plies the pen, and amuses himself 
in his leisure hours by watching, through a spy- 
_ glass, the employments of a pretty young woman, 
who is often busied in the yard of a house in the 
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suburbs, visible from his window. Suddenly he 
is put in prison. A seditious pamphlet has been 
published ; and the manuscript is discovered to be 
in his handwriting. He had copied it in the 
ordinary practice of his trade ; and had observed, 
in doing so, that the original was written by his 
old master the Councillor. Affection for his pupils 


induces him to keep silence, till he is provoked | 


beyond endurance by the appearance of the Coun- 
cillor himself as one of his judges. The Coun- 
cillor is disgraced and punished. Meanwhile, 
the attention which the affair had excited enables 
the old Major to find out his benefactor ; and the 
snuff-box is recognised in a jewellers shop by a 
sovereign Prince, who had presented it to the 
young man as a reward for saving his life in 
battle. The Prince visits Frock, and presses on 
him offers of employment and patronage. All 
are declined, with melancholy thankfulness. The 
Major introduces him in his house. It is the 


house which he had watched from his window ; | 


and Josephine, the Major’s elder daughter, is the 
object that had been observed through the tele- 
scope. Resuming his toilsome employment, Frock 
is tempted, by degrees, into a close intercourse 
with the family in the suburb. He is beloved by 
all of them ; but there is, in his conduct, not a 
little that perplexes and distressesthem. A friend 
of theirs procures for him an appointment in a 
government office: it is firmly refused. Frock 
continues to toil, for poor remuneration, in an 
employment which, as he confesses, is utterly 
disgusting to him. No inquiries can elicit the 
motive of his behaviour. Nor can his friends 
discover any adequate cause for his constant me- 
lancholy. Just as little can they understand his 
religious position. He is a man of enthusiastic 
piety: but he never goes to church. At length 
the mystery is solved. Major Von Tulpen suc- 
ceeds to a large fortune: he knows that Frock 
and his daughter are warmly attached to each 
other; he offers, in effect, to receive Frock as his 
son-in-law ; and this strange person declares, with 
the greatest agony of mind, that he dares not 
accept the generous offer—that he must part from 
his friends for ever. He sets off on a long jour- 
ney, to arrange the business of the inheritance ; 
and, before his departure, he throws on the table a 
letter which reveals his secret in four words:—* I 
amnadew!” Asa Jew, he is shut out from all 
the privileges of citizenship. As a man of en- 
lightened religion, (after Zschokke’s fashion,) he 
reverences Christianity, and might embrace it 
were his choice left unfettered. But, as a man of 
honour and proper pride, he scorns to join the 
worthless band of venal converts. His friends 
are plunged in deep distress by this unexpected 
revelation. Time passes on, and seems to separate 
him and them more widely than ever. But the 
author’s favourite moral had to be worked out at 
any cost. A liberal and benevolent Catholic clergy- 
man, an early friend of the Major, cuts the knot. 
Frock is invited to meet the Major and his family. 
He is conducted into a church as if to be present 
at divine service, finds Josephine at the altar, and 
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‘about. His father-in-law closes the 
brief exposition of his opinions as 
tions of diverse creeds, which, how 
-may be approved in the meridian for 
intended, could hardly find a favour 
in any other country. 
|  Zschockke’s political novels, however, are b 
far his best productions ; and are not open to ie 
objections which lie against his attempts at theolo. 
gical instruction. Several of these little Stories 
are remarkably good, both as lively and amuygj 
narratives, and as keen pieces of satire on objec. 
tionable institutions and customs. Several of the 
most pointed of them are expositions of the ung. 
tisfactory position in which all rights and al 
duties stand, in a country whose inhabitants are 
not protected by a free constitution. This truth 
is presented in several different aspects. In one 
tale, called ** Re-actions ; or, Who Governs?” of 
which a translation appeared some years ago in 
this Magazine, the scene is laid in France in the 
reign of Louis XV.; and several revolutions jg 
state policy, wars, and treaties, and battles, which 
historians gravely describe as arising from the 
deliberations of statesmen, are represented as really 
brought about by the unseen agency of the hero 
and heroine of the piece, a clerk in a public 
office and a giddy chambermaid. Events, which 
in this tale are traced to the caprice of obscure 
individuals, are traced to accident in another tale 
called * Small Causes.’ The history of two 
young men is related. The one, a person of low 
birth, rises to be a prime minister, through 
series of whimsical chances. He is sent from the 
baker’s shop to the university, because the knead- 
ing-trough happens to be overturned. He is in- 
troduced into public employment, because a merry 
young girl happens to have been amused by seeing 
him eat a hearty dinner. He is saved from an ut 
desireable marriage, and left free to contract a bril- 
liant and happy one, by taking a dose of medicine 
ata wrong time. On the other hand, his friend and 
fellow-student, a wealthy nobleman, is plunged 
into beggary by a similar succession of trifling 
incidents. In this story, the tone is light and 
merry. And so is it in another, “ The Adven- 
tures of a New-Year’s Night.” This is (we be 
lieve) one of those pieces of Zschokke that have 
appeared in English periodicals ; and it has been 
made the foundation of a farce. A prince and 8 
policeman change places for a night ; and each of 
them plays his part so as to cause a ridiculous 
complication of perplexities. In the story of 
“ The Prince’s Glance,” the moral is drawn © 
more bitterly. A young and noble-hearted sove 
reign, exulting in the apparent elevation of sentl- 
ment which his reforms are spreading among his 
people, is warned by his minister that all this is 
but hollowness and deceit,—that generosity 
feeling and liberality of opinion are applauded, just 
because he, the absolute prince, has chosen t@ 
make them fashionable,—and that it needs only 
a word or alook from him to make all that # 
about him change every opinion they express, of 
even concur in the most glaring acts of oppression 
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_oatgtion on his subjects. But he is prevailed | abandoning all endeavours to use his wealth for 


spon to try the experiment. An honest and in- 
jependent public servant Is fixed upon as its vic- 
jn, This man 1s spoken of by the prince with 
ggike and suspicion. Instantly he is tabooed by 
he whole court : accusation after accusation is 
ought against him ; plots are laid for his ruin ; 
she very judges of the state are ready to convict 
bim of treason ; and it requires the sovereign s 
own interposition to save even his life. 
There are several of Zschokke’s pieces which 
i] under a class not hitherto adverted to. They 
gre productions written with a purpose not unlike 
irs. Hamilton’s “ Cottagers of Glenburnie, or the 
pore popular of Miss Edgeworth’s Pales. Phey 
up narratives of attempts at domestic and social 
reforms amoDg the working classes, especially the 
wasantry. In these there is unquestionably less 
vigour, especially in the representation of charac- 
te, than in the author’s political tales. In more 
chan one of them, likewise, there is a deficiency in 
jistinctness of purpose. It is sometimes difficult 
to say, whether the writer means to approve or 
wndemn those extravagant undertakings which 
he relates, and which are clearly so far adverse to 
the ruling prepossessions and fixed habits of the 
world, as to be purely chimerical. Somewhat of 
this uncertainty is perceptible in one very charac- 
teristic story of this class. The title of it, “A 
lunatic of the Nineteenth Century,” indicates, 
like several points of detail in the narrative, a 
confession that the stubborn rebellion against the 
received rules of society, of which his hero is 
guilty, is not undeserving of that complete isola- 


tion from mankind which follows as its natural | 


consequence. In some others of these little tales, 


the aims of the personages are wiser and more | 


moderate, and the results greatly more satisfac- 
tory. 

In three of the tales, Zschokke has gone over 
exactly the same ground. In each of these the 
sory, ora part of it, is an undertaking by an en- 
lightened philanthropist to ameliorate at once the 
morals and the whole social condition of a rural 
community, which, at his entrance into it, he 
finds to be plunged in ignorance, barbarism, and 
poverty. 

One of these is entitled “The Millionaire, a 
double History.” In this, the most lively and 
amusing of the three, two characters are set in 
‘pposition to each other. Both of them are ill 
used by the world. Both of them sink from riches 


, » - . . . 
‘poverty. But there is an exact antithesis, both | 


in the position they ultimately attain, and in the 


manner in which their vicissitudes have affected | 


them. The one of the Millionaires, Casimir Morn, 
mtrieves his fortunes, and obtains the hand of his 
mistress, through a trick which is played off for 
Mm by an English friend, and which (though 
related with much comic effect) is liable, like so 
many other stratagems exhibited in novels and on 
stage, to the charge of falling not much short 

“ an act of swindling. Morn, on becoming again 


4 1 e . . . . 
sia man, retires into luxurious and inactive 
. se associating only with his wife and his 


f 
mend, (a disappointed man like himself,) and 


the benefit of society. Engelbert, the second 
Millionaire, never recovers, nor seeks to recover, 
his original station. He sinks from the rank of a 
nobleman into that of a peasant. He accepts 
thankfully the despised office of a village school- 
master, uses his position patiently for introducing 
ameliorations in the habits and character of the 
little community, and has reached the summit of 
his ambition, when he has been appointed bailiff 
of the village, and has thus acquired the power of 
carrying through his reforms with official autho- 
rity. oo 
In another piece, of a more romantic cast, 
* The Hole at Elbows,” a similar renovation of a 
rural community makes up a part of the story. 
The task of attempting such a renovation is im- 
posed as u step in the development of his charac- 
ter, upon a good-hearted and active-minded youth, 
whom an eccentric benefactor has rescued from 
_ beggary on the streets, and wishes to make worthy 
| of inheriting his large fortune. 

The most systematic of the productions in 
which this favourite topic is handled, is ‘“* The 
Goldmakers’ Village,” of which a well-executed 
English translation is now before us. If regarded 
merely as a work of fiction, this is decidedly infe- 
rior to most of its author’s earlier writings, There 
is in it very little either of striking characteriza- 
tion, or of lively or interesting incident. It is a 
sober and simple series of scenes from village life, 
in which a good man, firm and wise, is depicted 
to us through all the stages in his endeavours to 
promote social and individual improvement. The 
work will disappoint those who crave strong ex- 
citement ; but it cannot fail to prove interesting 
to those whose sympathies will be awakened by 
' quiet and homely facts, related with clearness and 
| animation, and elevated throughout by a high and 
"pure tone of moral feeling. In several, both of the 

incidents and the opinions, it is little more than an 

expanded and systematic repetition of that which 

the author had represented in other works. To 

the second part of “ The Millionaire,” it bears a 

resemblance especially close. 

The first chapter of “The Goldmakers’ Vil- 

| lage,” makes us acquainted with the hero. 
One Sunday afternoon the young men and maidens of 
| the village of Goldenthal were seated under an old Jime- 
tree, where they amused themselves with laughing at 
those who, having drunk too deeply, came staggering 
out of the three ale-houses in which the older peasants 
with their wives were carousing, and where they drank, 
and talked, and fought, as is often the case when wine 
and beer are cheap. 

A stout, tall man, about thirty years of age, entered 
the village. He was dressed in an old gray military 
coat, with a sword by his side and a knapsack on his 
shoulders ; he had a wild look, for across his forehead 
_was a deep scar, and his large black mustachios fright- 
ened away all the children who came near bim. But 
two old women, whom he addressed, immediately recog- 
nised him, and exclaimed, “Surely this is Oswald, the 
schoolmaster’s son, who went to the wars seventeen 
years ago; look how tall and strong he is grown !” 
and at this exclamation both old and young hurried 
from the ale-houses and the lime-tree, and soon all the 
| inhabitants of the village were assembled round Oswald. 
He shook hands with his former acquaintances, spoke 
kindly to all, and said he was come back to live in 


| 
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Goldenthal; that he was tired of a soldier’s life, and was | 


very glad to have done with it. Every one now tried 
to get him into an ale-house—some to drink his welcome 
home, others to hear his adventures in the wars ; but 
Oswald resisted all their persuasions, and said, “I am 
tired with travelling, and wish to rest : who lives in 
the house of my late father, and who cultivates his 
land ?” Upon this, the miller advanced and said, “ The 
parish officers have given me the care of your little pro- 
perty ; and I have let both house and land to Steffen 
the weaver ; but now that you are returned, he must 
restore them. You had better come home with me for 
a few days, until the weaver can find another house ; 
and I will give you an account of what I have done.” 
So the miller took his guest to the mill, and gave him a 
good supper and a comfortable bed. But Oswald had 


many questions to ask about his native village, which | 


the miller and his wife were very ready to answer ; so 
they talked on till midnight. Moreover, on the other 


side of the table,and opposite to Oswald, sat the miller’s | 


pretty daughter, whose name was Elizabeth ; and he 
found it difficult to take his eyes from her, for she was 


indeed lovely. Oswald also was a handsome man, in spite | 


of his enormous mustachios, and hislanguage and manners 
were courteous and agreeable, as if he were a gentle- 
man ; so that Elizabeth never raised her large blac 
eyes when he looked at her, and was afraid of speaking 
to him. Nevertheless, she did say something about his 
terrible mustachios. 

When he came to breakfast the following morning, 
the mustachios had disappeared. Oswald would will- 
ingly have remained his whole life in the mill. The 


miller and his wife were excellent people, and good- | 


ness shone bright and clear in Elizabeth’s eyes ; but at 
the end of a week, Oswald was obliged to go into his 
own house and look after his land. He had five acres 
of garden and meadow, and five acres of arable land ; 
and he bought a fine cow with the rents which the 
miller had kept for him. 

As the cottage was old and in ruins, he obtained some 
timber and stone from the parish, and had it thoroughly 
repaired, cleaned, and whitewashed. He worked hard 
himself from morning till night, building, carpentering, 
and painting ; for he wished it to be complete, but not 
expensive. By the autumn his little cottage, in the 
midst of a garden, and by the side of a stream, was the 
neatest in the village ; and the garden was one of the 
prettiest in the neighbourhood. The paths between the 
beds were well gravelled; and he was very happy when 
the miller’s daughter, who had already given him some 
flowers, looked over the green, well-trimmed hedge, and 
promised him more in the spring. 

For a great while the inhabitants of Goldenthal did 
not know what to make of Oswald. When he arrived, 
they saw well enough how poor he had returned from 
the wars. He had received a box from the town with 
clothes and linen—it also contained a few books—and 
these were all his riches. “ Let him alone,” said one; 
“he is a poor devil, and a stupid one too, not to have 
made his fortune in the wars. He has not been once in 
the ale-house on a Sunday ; he is forced to work like a 
horse from sunrise to sunset. It is lucky for him that 
his father left him some land, or he would have come 
upon the parish.”’—* It is certain,” said another, “he 
has done no great deeds, for he has nothing to tell ; and 
who knows where the fool got that scar upon his fore- 
head? He is glad enough to be no longer food for 
powder.”—“ Have nothing to say to him,” said a third: 
“he has learnt no good in the wars : he has books that 
nobody can read, not even the clergyman himself: they 
are full of signs and characters that are dreadful to 
behold. Who knows but what he has dealings with 
the devil, and can conjure him up ?”—*“ God preserve 
us!” said others ; “it is clear enough there is some- 


to go into his back room — not even the miller, who has 
a great deal to do with him ; the watchman sees a light 
burning there all night, shining between the shutters. 
The room is always closed, and the blinds not even 
qpened in broad daylight.” 
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Such was the discourse 
| arrival of Oswald. 


| On looking around him in his native Village, 
Oswald sees, except in one or two househas 
nothing but ignorance, vice, and misery Of 
| hundred families, there were twenty that oui out 
their children to beg; there were sixty other 
which, without begging, were penniless and ; 
debt; and the remaining twenty were the only 
ones that could pay taxes and live comfortably 
Laziness, want of method, habitual drunkennes, 
and an insane love of litigation, had reduced the 
flourishing community to this sad state. Oswald's 
friend, the miller, the Socrates of the community 
blamed the parish-officers as the main Causes of 
_ the evils: two of these dignitaries kept beer-houses, 
and the third was the father-in-law of a person 
who kept one too. The clergyman, likewise 
preached ; but took little trouble either in practis. 
_ ing or in showing his flock how to practise, The 
schoolmaster was more inefficient still. But his 
place was soon to be supplied. Oswald begins by 
public remonstrances. He is stoned for his pains : 
_his trees are cut down, and his windows broken, 
_He would have lost courage altogether, had not 
| the miller’s daughter still smiled sweetly on him. 


of the villagers UPON the 


“ Ah!” said Elizabeth, “ the old schoolmaster has 
been well punished for his love of drinking. He was 
returning home drunk from the Eagle the night before 
last, and going too near the pond he fell into it and was 
drowned. He was found yesterday morning, and to-day 
he is to be buried. Luckily he had neither wife nor 
child.” 

Oswald listened to this intelligence with the greatest 
appearance of interest ; he asked several questions, and 
seemed to have something important in his mind ; and 
soon after he went thoughtfully home. Elizabeth could 
not imagine what had struck him so suddenly, but the 
following Sunday she learnt it all. 

After church, the whole parish assembled to elect a 
new schoolmaster. Oswald was present, and Elizabeth 
stood at a distance with the women and children. She 
was greatly alarmed lest Oswald should speak and say 
something that would displease the people, and had 
entreated her father if Oswald became angry to try and 
appease him—so the miller Siegfried never left his side. 

Brenzel, the principal overseer, explained to the 
people the object of the meeting, saying, that as the 
office of schoolmaster was vacant, and was one of much 
trouble and very ill-paid, the salary being only forty 
florins a-year, it was very fortunate for the parish thst 
he had it in his power to propose to them a most excel 
lent man who was willing to undertake the office. This 
was Specht, the tailor, whose trade was not flourishing, 
and who was in some degree related to himself. 

Upon this the landlord of the Eagle, the second over 
seer, proposed his cousin Schluck, the lame fiddler, ws, 
he said, deserved the preference, as, in consideration 
the poverty of the parish, he was willing to 
the office for thirty-five instead of forty florins. 

But when Specht the tailor saw that matters wer 
going against him, and that most of the people were " 
favour of the fiddler, he began to abuse him in every 
possible way, and declared that he would be 
with thirty florins. This enraged the fiddler to sucb 
degree, that he called Specht a thief, a rogue, aa¢# 
lying villain, and offered himself as schoolmaster 


‘twenty-five florins. The tailor declared that he would 
thing wrong about him: he has never allowed any one | 


bring the fiddler before a magistrate for 
him, but he would not be schoolmaster with so 
salary. 

As no one else proposed himself for the office, (for 
respectable man would.undertake an employment bs 
was held in such contempt, and only for 











determined that it shonld be given to Schluck, 
getually could both read and write, and even 
ants upon an emergency. 
“" t at this moment, Oswald started forwards, chang- 
5 colour as he spoke, and exclaimed, “ Why, you pay 
SF liv cowkeepers and swineherds who drive your 
fo the pastures better than you do the school- 
who should bring up your sons and daughters in 
love of God, and all good and useful knowledge. 
r children are human beings, created in the image 
af God ; but so are not your cattle. Shame, shame 
gpon you! Rot 1 know well enough that the parish 
wffors are always empty when money is wanted for this 


ix wO* 


You 


post important purpose 
vay for the ¢ ineation of their children, who have not 


sven wherewithal to buy bread, potatoes, and salt? 
Howerer, there is one thing left to be tried; and I offer 
wvself as your schoolmaster without any salary, I 
neat it: ) will be your schoolmaster, and it shall not 
cost either the parish or any individhal one kreutzer.” 
The villagers looked at one another and at Oswald 
with the utmost astonishment. Some were not inclined 
to accept his offer, lest he should sell the souls of the 
hittle children to the devil; but the greater number 
were aware that no one else would fulfil the office 
without any salary, and loudly declared that Oswald 
should be schoolmaster. So Oswald was chosen by a 
great majority of voices, When Elizabeth heard this, 
che was overwhelmed with shame and mortification. 
For, in that village, except the watchman and the 
ewineberd, there was no one so despised and looked 
down upon as the schoolmaster. She ran home and hid 
ferself, as if the heaviest misfortune and the greatest 
disgrace had befallen her. 
Siegfried, the miller, shook his head gravely, and said, 
“J do believe that Oswald must be out of his senses.” 
Put nothing could alter Oswald’s determination. The 
castomary forms were soon gone through by the parish 
officers. He passed lus examination in the neighbouring 
wn; and as he wrote a 
much more of arithmetic than was thought necessary 
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Who had ne other means of obtaining a livelihood.) | not do it, but I am in great distress.” 





; and how can poor wretches | 


{41 


For a long time 
Oswald did not know how to treat snch absurd folly ; 
but as the numbers increased that came to see him, 
and he could not get rid of them by any means, he at 
last thought of an expedient, and desired each person 
separately to come to him at twelve o’clock the same 
night. 

They began to arrive stealthily, one by one, as he 
had desired them, soon after the village clock had 
struck eleven. Oswald conducted every person silently 
into a dark room. There were two-and-thirty heads of 
families, and each man was almost frightened out of his 
wits, when in the dark he touched one of the others, 
and discovered that there was something alive near 
him ; for no one knew the others were coming. Some 


shuddered and wiped the perspiration from their brows, 


whilst many were so alarmed that they wonld have 
given the world to run away ; but they feared the evil 
spirit might do them some mischief if they attempted it, 
and they trembled for their lives should they offend 
him. They remained for nearly an hour in perfect 
silence, and overcome with terror, scarcely daring to 
breathe. Suddenly the clock struck twelve ; with the 
last stroke the doors were thrown open, and an officer 
walked into the room dressed in full uniform, a feather 
in his hat, a sword by his side, and a star upon his 
breast ; he had two lighted tapers in his hands, which 
he placed upon the table before him. And now, when 


each person recognised his neighbour, they were 


thoroughly ashamed of themselves, for they saw plainly 


that every one had come with the same object. 


Even her excellent father | 


| deal in 
| Giod, but it is you who have fallen off from Him. 


beautiful hand, and knew , 


fur peasants to learn, he was speedily installed in his | 


office. 

The new schoolmaster 
among his pupils, as the first step towards their 
moral improvement. He aims at gaining their 
affections, as the first step towards enabling him- 
self to be the instrument of improving them. The 
prejadiced clergyman himself, and commissioners 
went by the government, report on his school as 
admirably taught. A Sunday school is established 
far the young men. ‘The young people love 
Uswald ; the old ones suspect him of being a 
wizard, Meantime, he marries Elizabeth, having, 
msome way which neither she nor the villagers 
understand, satisfied her parents that he was not 


M4 . ( . Ss ’ | } »*SS | ® 
introduces cleanliness | rich, bat I am not poor. 


And, 
when they looked again at the splendid officer, whom 
they had taken for the evil one in proprid personé, 
they were astonished to sce it was Oswald himself, 

But Oswald was very serious ; and said, * Look at 
me, uuhappy men, and learn to know me better. 1 
no forbidden arts. I endeavour to serve my 
You 
have drank and rieted; you have cursed and swore; you 
have robbed and cheated ; you have wasted your pro- 
perty, and neglected your wives and children. These 
are the works of the devil, and it is you who have had 
dealings with him. It is this which makes you poor 
and wretched. Honesty is ever the best policy ; and 
the fear of God brings prosperity. 1 do not wish to be 
If you would be like me, you 
must act as I do.” 

Oswald then drew a large purse from his pocket, and 
poured out its contents ; there came numbers of bright 
gold coins, ringing upon the table, rolling about, and 
dazzling their eyes. These peasants had never in their 
lives seen so much gold at once ; their hearts beat, and 
their mouths watered. But Oswald continued :—* J 
solemnly assure you that it is not this gold that gives 
me happiness, but it is the knowledge which enables me 
to earn it, and make a good use of it. You came to me 
to learn the art of making gold. The art I will teach 
you is the best kind of knowledge, and worth mach 
more than gold itself. If you once possess it, you will 


‘have riches also, and withont esteeming them too 


we penniless person they had believed him to be. | 


itis wife becomes for the girls what he was for 
the bovs ; hut suspicions grow louder and louder. 
prince visits Oswald, and publicly treats him 
sad his wife with the utmost kindness. he 
mystery is now plain: Oswald has discovered 
how to male gold. None of the villagers doubts 
ft; and they naturally desire to learn the secret. 
Oswald could not at all understand why, shortly after 
PMinee’s visit, there came to him first one person, 
‘ti fats desiring to speak with him privately, and | 
at them expressing themselves in the following silly 
Wicked manner: “ Oswald, every one in the village 
8 that you can make gold—teach me your secret, 
-! Understand the magic art. If the devil should 
Lent I would not be frightened. If he should even | 
mute the compact to be signed with my blood, I am | 


tor to give myself to him, body and soul. I would 
 XUL—NO. CXXXIX, 


highly. But you cannot obtain this blessing without 
undergoing a severe trial, and that trial shall last seven 
years and seven weeks! Whoever sustains it to the 
end will have secured his happiness for the rest of his 
life. And I assure you that at the expiration of the 
tine, every one of you will be able to lay more gold 


upon his table than you eee now upon mine, The ordeal 


will be severe for the weak or wicked man, for he must 


change his whole heart and begin an entirely new life.” 


The men looked at Oswald with increasing astonish- 
ment, and listened in perfect silence to his words. 

“ Whoever among you,” he continued, “ 1s willing to 
undergo the seven years and seven weeks of trial, mny 
remain. Whoever is afraid, or does not believe me, 
must depart.” 

No one stirred. “ Well, then,” cried Oswald, “ you 
must swear before Almighty God to keep these seven 
vows unbroken during seven whole years :— 

“ Ist, For seven years and seven weeks, you must go 


regularly to church, and listen to the word of God, and 
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obey it. Morning and evening, with your wives and | too thin ; and when the old clergyman grew eager, his 
b 


children, you must pray to God to pardon your sins. 

“ 2d, For seven years and seven weeks you must never 
enter an ale-house: you must never touch either cards or 
dice, or play at any game for money. 

“3d, For seven years and seven weeks no oath or 
swearing may pass your lips, neither may you indulge 
in evil speaking or lying. 

“4th, For seven years and seven weeks you must 
work hard all day, actively and diligently ; and above 
all, you must incur no fresh debts. 

“5th, Whoever gets drunk once during the seven 
years and seven weeks is rejected from our community. 

“6th, There must be no weeds on your land, no dirt in 
your houses. Your out-houses, your cattle-sheds, and 
your implements, must be remarkable for cleanliness ; 
by this I shall know that you are one of us. 

“7th, Your behaviour must ever be modest and be- 
coming ; your persons cleanly ; your skin, hair, and 
clothes free from all impurities. These shall be our dis- 
tinguishing signs. 


The strong shall help the weak.” 


Whoever will swear to keep these , 


seven vows, let him come forward and give me his hand. | poured down his cheeks, during Oswald’s prayer 


| 





When Oswald had ceased speaking, the two-and- | 


thirty men came forward, one after another, and each 
gave him his hand across the table, and said,“ ] swear!” 
“ Now go home in peace, and before you lie down pray to 
God to give you strength to keep your vows; and I say 
it again, that if they are truly kept, each of you will see 
more gold in his house than now dazzles his eyes here.” 
He then desired them not to mention to any one what 
they had seen and heard that night; and not even to 
speak of it or allude to it among themselves. 

They left him in solemn silence : not a word was spoken 
on their way home. They were full of the wonderful 
things which they had seen and heard: they had expec- 
ted something very different: indeed the very opposite 
of what had occurred; and many, when they reflected 
on the vows they had taken, felt sad and oppressed, for 
they were very strict. But the secrecy—the seven years 


voice was heard all through the Village, roaring lik 
the cattle in the fields, so that when we came Out : 
church our ears ached for two hours afterwards “ 
was a fine voice! But this clergyman speaks jag 
if he were sitting with us in a room.” Such was the 
opinion of the Goldenthalers. Some, however, judged 
better. 

Gradually the preaching becomes popular, ang 

th , 

the earnest preacher and constant visitant of the 
poor is generally beloved. Such a man could 
not but be pleased with the exertions of pis 
schoolmaster, . 


When the clergyman paid his first visit to the Village. 
school, he was quite delighted with the cleanliness the 
attention, and the obedience of the children, "And 
when Oswald knelt with them to offer up their morning 
prayer, the heart of Roderick was powerfully moved at 
the sight. He fell upon his knees, while the tears 


. ; 3 and 
when it was ended, he raised his hands to heaven, and 


said, “ God of Heaven, hear my prayer and my suppli- 
cation! Let thy grace ever be present with these inno. 
cent children, that they may never forget Thee. Be 
always with them to the evening of their days: and 
when it shall please Thee to éall them from this world 
of trial, then, O Most Merciful Father, forgive, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, my sins also, that I, too, may kneel with 
these blessed spirits before thy throne, and that not one 
of us may be missing. And bless the teacher of these 
little ones; prosper his pious work, and give him 
power through thy grace to extend thy kingdom here 


| and hereafter !” 


and seven weeks—Oswald’s solemn language—the table | 


heaped with gold—the splendid officer with the order on 
his breast, and the dark midnight hour,—all this could 
not be forgotten, and remained like the memory of a 
strange dream. 

The nature of the reforms contemplated by the 
schoolmaster may be guessed from the rules he 
had laid down for his league of Gold-makers. 
Floors are washed which were never washed bhe- 
fore ; work is steadily done by men who had for 
years been idle; a savings’ bank and a_ soup- 
kitchen are instituted. The beer-houses lose their 
customers ; two of them are speedily shut up. 
Meanwhile, the old clergyman, having been too 
orthodox to put up a lightning-rod, has his house 
struck, and dies of the fright. 
by a young man, whose sincere piety at first makes 
no favourable impression. 

“ Well,’ cried some of the peasants when he first 


arrived in the village,“ what good can this boy do us? 
If the government has no religion, it might at least leave 


lie then rose, and said to the children, “ Pray con- 
tinually to God to preserve your master ; for he is traly 
a father to you, and without him you would be poor 
deserted orphans.” He said much more to them, to 
show them how deeply they were indebted to Oswald; 
and many ofthe children wept at the idea that it was 
possible they might ever be deprived of him ; and they 


' now, for the first time, felt how much he had done for 


them. When the morning school was over, the clergy- 
man went up to the schoolmaster, and shaking him 
affectionately by the hand, said, in the presence of the 
children, “ Excellent and pious man, you have sown 
seeds which will bloom in eternity. Teach me to follow 


' your example ; for you have done much, and I as yet 


so little. But should I ever feel my courage fail, 1 will 


' come as one of these children, and learn strength and 


He is succeeded | 


perseverance from your example.” This was a day of 
rejoicing for all the children of the village. It is true 
that before they had dearly loved both Oswald and 
Elizabeth; but now that they saw the great respect thst 
was paid to them by the clergyman, they began to look 
up to them much more, and their love was mixed with 
the highest esteem and veneration. 


The prosperity of the village revives; and the 
cause of the change is soon reported over the whole 
country. The schoolmaster of Goldenthal haddis 


| covered the art of making gold ; and he had taught 


us ours, and send us a respectable and experienced | 


man.” Others said, “ Our clergyman is one of the new 
sort. God preserve us! when he preaches he speaks 
just as we do, and any body can understand and remem- 
ber all he says. But what is the use of that? He is 
not learned enough—he does not perplex and frighten 
us. Our old clergyman was something like a preacher ! 
There was piety and wisdom! he spoke so finely and so 
learnedly, that when he had preached an hour and a half 


the secret to his neighbours. The real means 
of the improvement are more and more systemau- 
cally developed; and the progress of the story 


initiates us into new particulars of the scheme. 


The butter and cheese are made better and more 


it Was quite impossible to understand what he had been | 


saying. And then in winter when we were all perishing 
with cold, did not he go on so much the longer ?” Others 


again said, “ What a fine old man our late clergyman | 


was! How well he looked in the pulpit, and at the 


' 4 . . 
altar! The new one is quite a little man, and much | 


abundant by throwing all the milk into a commen 
stock, to be manufactured at once, and after’ 
divided according to the quantities furnisheé. 
Oswald next becomes one of the parish oversee; 
another honest man is chosen for the second; 
the third, the landlord of the only remains 
public-house, is convicted of peculation 
placed. The new overseer now sets himse 
work to pay off the debts owing by the 
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and also the debts owing to the parish itself | 
Wanting those who were anxious to get rid of the re- 
_Straint they had imposed upon themselves, and were 


hy the parishioners. This end is gradually effect- 
ed, through a judicious use of the common lands, 
and of the woods that grew on them. 

rhouse is next taken in hand; and this, the 
most knotty point in the scheme of reform, is 
managed in a way which, if the author had had 
some experience of a state of society like ours, 
would perhaps have been seen by him to be 
chimerical. Through all these social ameliora- 
tions, the aspect of things had been completely 
metamorphosed, The village and its neighbour- 
hood were now a paradise. ' 

Goldenthal might now well be called a golden valley. 
The village lay in the centre of the most fruitful gar- 
dens ; buried, as it were, amid smiling and productive 
orchards, surrounded by rich meadows and yellow corn- 
felds: it was truly a littie paradise; The paths be- 
tween the fields were clean and even, like the walks in a 
arden ; and the roads throughout the whole district 
were planted on each side with fruit-trees, 

The village itself looked more like a flourishing market 
town, than the cluster of dirty hovels to which we first 
introduced our readers. The houses, though not large, 
were all clean and neat ; the windows bright and clear ; 
the doors and other wood-work frequently painted, and 
the walls whitewashed; nearly all the roofs were 
covered with tiles, thatch being forbidden by the parish 
from fear of fire. Every new roof was either tiled or 
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As the peasants began to grow richer, there were not 


much inclined to return to their evil ways. Some be- 
came extravagant, and dressed their daughters ridieu- 
lously in all kinds of finery, and gave themselves great 
Others took to gambling again, or returned to 
their old habits of drinking. All this excited great 
indignation among the well-conducted, who said, “ If 
these people begin again in this way, we shall be worse 
off than ever.” The other villagers were much dis- 
pleased with those who forsook the simple and moral 
life, the [benefits of which they were now beginning 
to experience ; and they entreated the overseers to 
make better regulations for the preservation of order 
and morality. 

So far from being angry at this reproach addressed to 
the overseers, Oswald received it with the greatest de- 
light. Strict regulations were immediately made, which 
forbade all variety of apparel, and fixed the exact dress 
of every class ; and imposed very severe punishments 
upon all gambling of whatever description, upon drun- 
kenness, slander, evil speaking, fighting, swearing, and 
every species of immorality. This had the desired 
effect : every one submitted ; and those who felt in- 
clined to do wrong were nevertheless deterred by the 
fear of shame, disgrace, and punishment. 

This sumptuary law was read every year to the whole 
population, old and young. Men, women, and children 


_ were all obliged to hear it, and listen to any observa- 
tions the parish officers deemed it advisable to make. 


. . . | 
slated; many of them had lightning conductors, and 
almost all the windows were filled with flowers; every | 


cottage had its little garden carefully planted, anda 
line of bee-hives surrounded with aromatic herbs. Ifa 


stranger traversed the village, he was saluted with the | 


greatest civility; and the peasants joked and laughed 
together when they met, in a way that showed they 
were on good terms with each other, and happy and 
contented with their lot. 


Even when working in the 


fields and gardens, their clothes, though coarse and | 


simple, were clean and neat; neither dirt nor rags 
were to be seen. It is true that their faces were brown 
and sunburnt ; but there was no dishevelled or matted 
hair, and health and strength were visible in their 
smiling countenances. 

The young men of other villages preferred the Gol- 
denthal maidens; for they were not only attractive and 
pretty, but excellent housewives, steady and economical. 
Even the sons of rich farmers from other places married 
girls from the Goldmakers’ village; for they were rich 
mvirtue, if not in gold. And if a young man from 
Goldenthal wished to marry, he might choose throughout 
the country; for people took good care how they refused 
their daughter to a Goldenthaler, even if they were 
reher than he; for they knew that their money would 
ve turned to good account, and this contributed not a 
ttle to increase the prosperity of Goldenthal. 

It was clear that no beggars or vagabonds could now 


there was no longer any appearance of poverty. Even 


| summit of all human happiness. 


the inmates of the poorhouse had plenty of food and | 


decent clothing ; and in the smallest and meanest cottage 


there was a degree of order and comfort which impressed | 
one with the idea that it was the abode of honest | 


People. The floors were clean and well swept ; benches, 
chairs, and tables without speck or spot; windows, 
trockery, and kitchen furniture bright and shining,— in 


short, totally different from the pigsties which they for- | 


merly inhabited. It wonld have been a pleasure to live 
‘tongst so many good and prosperous people. 

Next, however, the author,—whose political eco- 
homy is not, in all respects, of the most modern 
school,—introduces into his regenerated commu- 
nity regulations as to a point on which ladies and 
Political economists are agreed in deprecating 


legislative 3 
SBislative interference. He would make laws 
ig dress, 


| 
| 
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After it had been read, the first overseer put this ques- 
tion to them, “ Will you engage to obey this law, which 
is the foundation of our prosperity and honour, and of 
the peace and harmony in which we live?” And old 
and young answered, unanimously and distinctly, in the 
affirmative. 


The closing chapter describes the last scene in 
the history of the Goldmakers League, and the 
brightest day in the life of its founder. 


It was about this time that his beloved Elizabeth pre- 
sented Oswald with a son. This blessing had long been 
the object of his most fervent prayers; and great, indeed, 
was his delight at an event which appeared to him the 
Soon afterwards, Os- 
wald went to his friend the landlord of the Lion, one of 
the members of the Goldmakers’ league so often men- 
tioned ; “ My friend,” said he, “1 come for the first 
time to ask you a favour ; 1 am sure you will not refuse 
me. I want five hundred florins, and I cannot leave my 
wife, who is still in her bed, to fetch them from the 
town: could you lend me that sum for eight days! I 
should prefer it in gold if possible.” 

The landlord of the Lion answered, “ lowe every 
thing that I possess to you, and will lend you the money 
with pleasure. I have just received eight handred 
florins, and have them still in the house ; but they are 
partly in silver: take them, and keep them as long as 


be « : “ ais | you like.” 
® seen in the village ; but what was more astonishing, 


Oswald thanked him, but said, “I had rather have 
gold ; I have a particular reason for it.” 

“ Well,” said the landlord, “1 will try and procure 
it for you. When do you want it!” 

“ Bring it to my house,” answered Oswald, “ to- 
morrow evening at eight o’clock ; but say nothing about 
it to any one.’ When he had arranged this, he went 
on to the other one-and-thirty members of the league, 
and said exactly the same thing to them all, asking each 
man for the loan of five hundred florins in gold. Every 
one rejoiced at having at last an opportunity of showing 
their gratitude to this excellent man, and promised to 
bring him the money at the appointed time. The follow- 
ing evening at eight o’clock, they all arrived. Though 
it was already dark, Oswald conducted them into a room 
where there was no light; each man was considerably 
astonished at the numbers that arrived. At last Oswald 
left them to fetch a light ; and when he returned with 
two wax tapers in his hands, they beheld him, as they 
had once before seen him, in a splendid uniform, a feather 
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in his hat, a star upon his breast, and a long sword by 
his side. They looked at one another with the greatest 
astonishment, and saw the very same persons who had 
met in that room, round that very table on which the 
officer now placed the lights, seven years before ! 

“ My good friends,” said Oswald,“ if you have brought 
me that which I asked you for, now place it upon this 
table.” They approached the table one after another, 
and several persons apologized fornot having brought the 
sum in gold ; but Oswald told them kindly that it did 
not signify, and bid them put it down as they had brought 
it ; some poured out heaps of gold, others silver, on the 
table, while many gave him the sum in bank notes. 

Oswald then addressed them as follows: “ The time 
of trial is now over, and the seven years aud seven weeks 
of which I spoke to you, are ended. You have each of 
you spread more money upon this table, than | displayed 
to you seven years and seven weeks ago. At that time 
you were scarcely worth five hundred kreutzers, and no 
one would have ventured to lend you money. Now, 
within four-and twenty hours, each has produced five 
hundred florins; so that sixteen thousand florins have 
suddenly been collected upon this table. As I said be- 
fore, the time of trial is now over, and I have taught 
you the art of making gold! 
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| native village. 


“ Now you understand the meaning of what I said the | 


first time you were here.—I told you then that knowledge 
is better than gold, for this knowledge is true wisdom. 
Continue to obey God, and keep your seven vows ; and 
your happiness and prosperity will increase daily. He 


who is tired of his vows, must be tired of his happiness. 


Teach them to your children, and oblige them to keep 
them if they would be happy and wealthy. I have now 
fulfilled the promise I gave you ; you are rich, because 
you earn much, and your wants are few. Now, then, 
yon have learnt to make gold as good and honourable 
men do. Did you expect any thing else?” 

They all smiled and said, “ No, no; we have long ago 
discovered what you meant by making gold. But when 
we had once found out the truth, we were ashamed of 


the superstitious folly which had at first misled us, and , 


were truly grateful to you in our hearts for having 
taught us a better way, which, without your assistance, 
we should never have discovered.” 

Oswald was much gratified at these words, and tlie 
warmth and cordiality with which they all shook hands 
with him and thanked him. He returned their money, 
which he did not want, for he had only wished to make 
a trial of their good-will towards him. But they said, 
“ Remember that we are always at your orders, day and 
night. We owe all our happiness to you; we would go 
through fire and water to serve you; we would die for 
you! Speak, what is there we can do for you /” 

And as they all pressed round him to examine his fine 
coat, and the star on his breast, they began to question 
him as to the meaning of it all; to which he answered, 
“I owe every thing to my late father, your former 
schoolmaster, who instructed me in many useful things, 
particularly in surveying and engineering. ‘This, when 
[ became a soldier with an honest heart and sound 
principles, enabled me to distinguish myself above my 
comrades. I did my duty, and I was made an officer. 
During an engagement, in which the Prince having 
advanced too far was suddenly surrounded by the 
enemy’s cavalry, I dashed forward with my squadron of 
dragoons, and had the good fortune to save the Prince’s 
life. It was then I received the wound across my fore- 
head, and was rewarded by this order as a mark of the 
Prince’s gratitude ; and on my quitting the army when 
peace was made,a considerable pension was bestowed 





bourhood. But when I returned to Goldentha] 
dear home of my early days, and found how 
and miserable it had become, I concealed my real «i 

tion that | might not be surrounded with beatae 
had Jost all wish to remain here, and should we 2 
the place immediately, had I not met with Elizabeth 
My beloved Elizabeth kept me here; and | dy ni eth, 
to try what could be done for the re nation pee 
I told no one of my honours, of of « 
pension which I enjoyed. To Elizabeth’s parents sions 
when I asked for their daughter's hand, did I explaig 
my true position, otherwise they would not have aa 
her to me, a poor wanderer. But when ] brought them 
to my house and showed them my uniform and the order 
and read to them the king’s gracious letter. eonforri,. 


’ 
. 
> tue 


Wretched 


ae 


ferrins 
an income upon me larger than their mi!l would re fect 
in three years, then they were of a different er 
They promised, however, to keep my secret 
necessary to the success of my plan. Now every one 
may know it. I have succeeded beyond my hie! oe 
expoctations=” ..4« 8 4 eter 

The bells were ringing loudly and merrily; the new. 
born babe was carried to church, followed by the father 
who could searcely conceal his emotion. He found all 
the inhabitants of the village assembled before the church 
to meet him ; they received him with warm and heart 
felt congratulations, and accompanied him into the 
church. After the ceremony, Roderick the clergyman 
made an excellent discourse upon the duty of the people 
to show their gratitude for a good government. Never 
before had his preaching seemed so touching and inspiy- 
ed; every word went straight to the hearts of his hearers, 
They listened with the utmost attention, and some could 
not refrain from tears; for they all applied his words to 
Oswald; and their hearts overflowed with gratitude for 
the benefits which he, by the mercy of God, had been 
the instrument of bestowing on them. All! considered 
him as the canse of the general prosperity 3 and when the 
clergyman, with a faltering voice, mentioned him by 
name at the conclusion, and invoked a blessing from the 
Almighty upon him, there was not a dry eye in the 
church: and never had the voices of a grateful multitude 
been raised to Heaven with more earnestness and devo- 
tion, than in the hymn of thanksgiving which concluded 
the ceremony. Oswald, though inexpressibly happy, 
wis so contused and agitated, that he scarcely kuew 
where he was; and, forcing his way through the friendly 
crowd at the church door, he hurried home to his Eliza- 
beth, almost speechless with emotion. His wife’s father 
and mother, the clergyman, the schoolmaster, and the 
other overseers, dined with him. ‘They related that, in 
almost every house in the village, there were dinners 
given, the rich feasting their poorer neighbours. Oswald 
shook his head, and said, “ Too much, too much! I have 
not deserved these honours.’ But the universal joy was 
contagious; he soon recovered himself; and, accompanied 
by his guests, he visited every cottage in the village, 
remaining a few moments with each family, and thauk- 
ing them for these testimonies of their affection. 

Nothing could equal the gaiety of Goldenthal. Many 
had come from a distance to witness the rejoicings; and 
the dance, and the song, and the merry laugh were pre 
longed in the gardens and under the lime-tree till late 
in the evening. 

This happy day was long remembered in Goldenthsl; 
and none of the villagers ever addressed Oswald and 
Elizabeth otherwise than by the endearing names 
father and mother. 

Truly may we say, that the good seed which is sown 
in faith and hope will, sooner or later, yield a T 
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on me for life. The Prince has never forgotten me ; and, | harvest; for a merciful God watches over us,—a 


as you know, paid me a visit when he was in this neigh- 





full of love and pity. 
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Tur author of “ Saints and Sinners” is under- 
stood to be the private Secretary of the Great 
Agitator. How he became a Catholic we cannot 
tell; but, though now a most zealous one, he 
dates that he was born of a Protestant family. 
He is, at all events, an out-and-out Repealer ; 
though his volume is rather a collection of facts 
and anecdotes illustrative of Irish iianners and 
Irish Protestantism, and of sketches of those 
Irishmen who have figured as agitators, than a 
sustained or cogent arguinent for dismembering 
the empire ; for such virtually is Repeal,—and it is 
idle for its Irish champions to attempt to conceal 
the fact. 

Though Mr. Daunt’s work professedly treats of 
Ireland’s agitators, very little comparatively is said 
about Mr. O’Connell ; while many a page is filled 
nor, and not a few with those of Mr. John Wilson 
Croker, and “Honest Tom Steele.” In short, this is 
as much a work of entertainment as one of informa- 
tion and argument ; and it is, accordingly, written 
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| your pistols, my boys! 


in the appropriate free-and-easy, slap-dash style, | 
which might sufficiently prove its Lrish parentage, | 


although it bore no Irish name on its front. ‘To 
gain the ear of his auditors, Mr. Daunt, like many 
orators, opens with some capital stories of the Pro- 
testant gentry, the squires and squireens of the last 
century ; drunkards, gamblers, duellists, cheats, 
profligates, in the worst sense of the term, every 
one of them, but ail sound and Joyal Protestants ; 
looking down upon their Roman Catholic country- 
men with scorn and contempt, as an inferior race, 
born to be serfs, The picture of the anomalous social 
and political condition of the Protestant lords, and 
the Catholic serfs of Ireland, is, we fear, not very 
much overcharged. Instead of entering into the 
general subject, we shall select, as a specimen of 
the volume, a descripcion of an Lrish Protestant 
gentleman of the last century, who may be held 


aq 6 1-n} 4 * ” . 4 
a3“ knight of the shire,” representing them all. 


Whilst the Government thus practised corruption on 
the largest seale, there were social vices peculiar to the 
period, which extensively prevailed amongst the upper 
rauks. Of these practices the principal were duelling 
md drinking, which were carried to an excess, happily 
tow almost ineredible. There was something exceed- 
wx, tre in the notions and habits of a first-rate 
barchanalian duellict. Take, fora specimen, Mr. Bagenal, 
of Danleckny, in the county Carlow—Mving Bagenal, as 
i was called throughout his extensive territories; and 
el r bounds no monarch was ever more absolute 

* tigh Norman lineage—of manners elegant, fascinat- 


ot poished by extensive intercourse with the great 
ie princely income, and of boundless hospitality, 
é a re ‘ . *,* . = 

. Bagenal possessed all the qualities and attributes 


rant 


ai 


A 


merge 
MotY Dizarre 


“trestrial paradise was Dunleckny for all lovers of 


delight from encouraging the young men who frequented 
his house, to hunt, and drink, and solve points of honour 
at twelve paces. His politics were popular; he was 
the mover of the grant of £50,000 to Grattan in 1782; 
he was at that time member for the county of Carlow. 

Enthroned at Dunleckny, he gathered around him a 
host of spirits congenial to his own. He hada tenderaffee- 
tion for pistols ; a brace of “ saw-handles,” loaded, were 
often laid before him on the dinner-table. After dinner, 
the claret was produced in an unbroached cask; Bage- 
nal’s practice was to tap the cask with a bullet from 
one of his pistols, whilst he kept the other in terrorem 
for any of the convives who should fail in doing ample 
Justice to the wine. 

Nothing could be more inimitable than the bland, 
fatherly, affectionate air, with which the old gentleman 
used to impart to his junior guests the results of his own 
experience, and the moral lessons which should regulate 
their conduct through life. 

“Tn truth, my young friends, it behoves a youth enter- 


| ing the world to make a character for himself. Respect 


° me ‘ s ¢ : ore . vy ‘i *¢ . ? ‘ ~~ - ° 
with the sayings and doings of Mr. Feargus O'Con- | will only be aceorded to character. 


A young man must 
show his proofs. I am not a quarrelsome person—l 
never was—I hate your mere duellist—but experience 
of the world tells me that there are knotty points in life 
of which the only solution is the saw-hand/e. Rest upou 
Occasions will arise in which 
the use of them is absolutely indispensable to character. 
A man, I repeat, must show his proofs—in this world 
courage never will be taken upon trust! I protest to 
Ifeaven, my dear young friends, that I advise you exactly 
as I should advise my own son!” 

And having thus discharged his conscience, he would 
look blandly round upon his guests with the most patri- 
archal air imaginable. 

ne of Squire Bagenal’s last fields was to give a 
gentleman * satisfaction” for cutting off the ear of 
his pig, which had feloniously uprooted the squire’s 
flower knot. But he stipulated, 

That as he was old and feeble, being then in his 
seventy-ninth year, he should fight sitting in his arm- 
chair; and that as his infirmities prevented early rising, 
the * iug’’ should take place in the afternoon, 
“* Time was,” said the old man, with a sigh, “ that I 
would have risen before daybreak to fight at sunrise 

ut we can’t do these things at seventy-eight. Well, 
lfeaven’s will be done !” 

They fought at twelve paces— Bagenal wounded his 
antagonist severely; the arm of the chair in which he 
sat was shattered, but he escaped unhurt; and he ended 
the day with a glorious carouse, tapping the claret as 
usual, by firing a pistol at the cask. 

The traditions of Dunleckny allege, that when Bage- 
nal. in the course of his tour through Europe, visited the 
petty court of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, the Grand Duke, 
charmed with his magnificence and the reputation of his 
wealth, made him an offer of the hand of the fair Char- 
lotte—who, being politely rejected by King Bagenal, 
was afterwards accepted by King George the Third. 


meetlug 


The traditions of Dunleckny probably err. 
In the last, and even in the present century, 
there were Irish counsel, termed “ fighting coun- 


sel,” well-paid as the risks they encountered 
culated to procure for him popularity with every class. | merited, and most useful at elections. 


Elections in those days often lasted for a fortnight or 


7d Wine, good horses, good dogs, and good society. | three weeks, and sometimes averaged from one to two 


ss 8 


tul Was magnificent, and he had a large number of | duels a-day. It accordingly was the policy of the candi- 


Capit: , . . ’ i | . ° 
apital hunters at the service of Visiters who were not | dates to select good shots for their counsel. 


pr Vid -_ e 
Provided with steeds of their own. 
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He derived great | Within the present century, Mr. Thomas O’M * * * * 
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* By William J, O'Neill Daunt, Esq. author of “ Saints and Sinners.” Dublin: Browne, 















































































446 IRELAND AND HER AGITATORS. 
was counsel at a Clare election, where he conducted the | freres were immensely edifiecd by his adhesion. the 
business of his client in a style so pacific as to excite | thought that a valuable fish had been hookeq. y 
the astonishment of a friend, who was well aware of his| One day a farmer, well known to me for many ve 
fire-eating propensities. “ Why, Tom,” said his friend, | met this convert on the road, and asked him wherefon 
“ you are marvellously quiet! How does it happen that | he had quitted his early faith to adopt Protestantism } 
you haven’t got into any rumpus!” | “ Musha, God help us!” responded the convert «| 

“ Because my client does not pay me fighting price.” | have got a small family to support, and ] thought b 
replied Tom, with the most business-like air in the turning l could maybe get a lase of the ould gvoeas 
world. | from Lord Bandon.” 

The tariff included two seales of payment for election “ But you’d lose your poor soul,” remonstrated the 
counsel—the talking price, and the fighting price. other. 

These delirious notions were, undoubtedly, the indirect “ Och, maybe not—maybe not. I expect God won't 
results of the anomalous position of the “ Protestant | take me so short entirely but that 1 may quit them ali 
garrison”’ of Ireland ; of their immense and irresponsible , and go back to mass once more afore | die.” 
social power; and of the lax, devil-may-care morality , “ Any how,” resumed Mr. Hurly’s monitor,“ yoy com- 
systematically acted on in the government of the country, | mit a great sin by going every Sunday to their chure) 
by successive viceroys. and passing yourself off as a Protestant.” 


This state of things is attributed to “ Protestant | ;, be si press, os ee think,” replied the convert. 
fe : te 1isper!—I don’t mind their prayers a pinch of 
ascendency” —the root, it would seem, of all evil | snuff! and while the clargyman is preaching, I don’ 
in Ireland, | hearken to his talk at all at all, but I keep praying to 
Mr O'Neill Daunt gives the Irish agitators, and | God Almighty as hard as | can all the time, to pardon 
them alone, the undivided credit of having effected | ™Y P0°F sinful sidinis gal oe such a set !” 
Catholic emancipation. They will indubitably Another convert w ager gets back, or threat- 
deserve the credit of alone carrying Repeal, if ened ~ FetyEn es ‘iy old creed, because the 
ever it shall be carried. Hitherto they have found divine vengeance am pursued his apostasy, by 
no coadjutor in Britain: nor are they likely to making his son an idiot. Such anecdotes teli too 
find many, unless intolerance and the narrowest | much ; and the Roman Catholic religion might 


sectarian spirit shall compel thinking and liberal | easily be presented in 9 = favourable light, 
than in the blended superstition, ignorance, mental 


men to say, “ If we will not treat the Irish Ca- | | ‘ ‘ Ft of 

tholics with equal justice, in every respect, by dishonesty, and aes crait 0 “is apostate peeraee 

placing their church, the church of the immense these anecdotes et NO i PAN had 

majority, upon the same footing with that of the | 07 Wanting in their early discipline ; a moral 
sense dark, obtuse, and perverted. 


minority, how can we condemn them for trying to | : 
ys vine At what period soever Mr. Daunt became a 


sever the galling bond which fetters them to us, and C Ce i te 

seeking national independence ?” But Mr. Daunt | © atholic, the Catholic 1urch has not a more de- 

quite overlooks the fact, that Catholic emancipa- voted son. Haying shown with velinens, and 

tion was advocated by the British press and in | 5° Cosency of argumens, that if one sect, the 
established one, has a right to tithes, or to one- 


the British parliament ; and so far as enlightened : 
tenth, then every other sect has the same right, as 


opinion goes—and ultimately it rules the world— Sphere Rete tae the truth. The ail 
long before the Catholic Association, effective as each stoutly claims Opn yr ee Soe ae , 
of the state to step in as umpire, is thus dis- 


its labours proved, was formed in Dublin. On 

this question, the leaders of the Whig party were cussed a 

the original and powerful agitators All the | ain? “ete troly! And whe compose (he Giiis 
—— Bones Se aks *S | There are, Peel and Stanley, the Established Church- 

great statesmen of the day perceived its justice | men. There are Gladstone and Milnes, the Puseyites. 

and necessity; the orators pleaded for it, the | There are Agnew and Plumptre, the Puritans — Sheil 


journalists wrote for it, the wits for years brought | and O’Ferrall, the Papists—-Joe Hume, the Anything- 
their whole artillery to bear on it. The Rey. | 2%#2—Waterford Wyse, the Everythingarian — Ellen 
Sydney Smith was in himself a host. The Repeal ~~ — geet ope ght ms Sompanth—— 10a a 

’ A | and others of an endless diversity of religious sentiments, 
question has hitherto enjoyed no such advocacy. | constitute the state ! 
It is still one purely lrish,—and, except for the | Could the force of absurdity go farther than to erect 
unwise and illiberal spirit again manifesting it- Such a junto into a tribunal to pronounce neve 
self in Britain among a party much more noisy | anere rengioes tenth Reese 3 bey Vee ee 

‘ . © | spiritual teachers is entitled, in virtue of possessing 

than strong, must so continue. Mr. Daunt gives | guch truth, to possess also the ecclesiastical revenues of 
as diverting, and, shall we say, as humbling, an | the kingdom! 
account of the system of proselytizing attempted | Mr. Daunt, like Mr. O’Connell, professes to pre- 
by some zealous Protestant landlords, as that found | fer the voluntary principle ; which is, at least, 
in Mr. Carleton’s late able novel. The new Protes- | something novel amongst Catholics, and a great 
tants are a set of suspicious converts, no doubt; step in advance for adherents of any infallible 
but the question arises, In how dark or strangely church. Our author is opposed to the state pay 
conglomerated a mental and moral condition must | ing the Catholic clergy; which, he asserts, though 
the original, the Catholic religious instructors | we are not told why, would at once lose them the 
have left the convert specified, when we find him, | confidence of the people. This should surely be 
a certain Hurly, whose case is cited, juggling with | an argument at Exeter Hall, at least, for pay™§ 
his own conscience, as well as trying to cheat the | the priests. Unpaid they have, at all events, bees 
devil and the Earl of Bandon’s agents, who had | most efficient promoters of the Catholic faith 
bribed him to renounce the “true faith.” It is | Repeal agitation. Indeed, from the reports of the 
thus Mr. Daunt exultingly relates a tale which tells | latest gatherings, Repeal, though rather 
two ways. Hurly became |asleep among the peasantry, is as fresh as ever 

An established church-going Protestant, His new con- | among the clergy. Mr. Daunt remarks— 
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without the active co-operation of the Irish priest- | 
the Repeal cause could never have acquired the 
ding position it now oceupies. It is not uninte- | 
-.» to trace the gradations of its progress in the 
districts. Three men, animated with the most 
t desire to promote national freedom, travelled 
town to town, from parish to parish. They soli- 
cited and obtained the hearty and powerful support of 
riests. They assembled their countrymen in the 
market-place, in the chapel, on the bleak hill-side ; they | 
éold in plain and energetic language the tale of Eng- | 
wnd’s crime and Ireland’s degradation ; they enume- | 
mted the grinding wrongs, the oppressions and the rob- 
heries, inflicted on the ill-starred land, which, in losing 
the power of self-government, had lost the power of | 
self-defence 5 they asked their countrymen whether this | 
national dishonour should continue ! whether the Irish 
ple should not stretch forth their hands to seize and 
to fashion into strength the rich elements of power and 
sperity which every where lay’ scattered ‘around ? 
They made it a personal question to each individual ; 
they charged it home upon the conscience of each, | 
whether he would be a guilty partaker, by his criminal | 





spathy, in the foul wrongs inflicted by England on his | 
native soil? They asked 
Could the injured realm no arms supply, 
But the abject tear and the slavish sigh ? 


They stirred up into energetic life the slumbering spirit 
of old nationhood ; they awoke the political sleeper | 
from his trance ; “ Repeal” began to be a gathering | 
shout in many a district that had long dozed on in tor- | 
pid inactivity ; the connexions of the central institute | 
in Dublin were extended through the land ; the pulsa- 
tions of the heart began to be felt at the extremities; 
and the question soon exhibited in the different rural 
districts a vitality and vigour which astonished the | 
whole tribe of anti-Irish gentlemen with wooden heads | 
and stony hearts ; men whose diseased and stunted in- 
tellects were perfectiy incapable of regarding any great 





public question except through the medium of the nar- | 


rowest, the paltriest prejudice. 


It was in the rural dwellings of the clergy that the 


question was now efficiently worked. In the priest’s 
humble home a power was being organized which was 


destined to make tyranny reel in high places. And how | 


simple the process ! how easy the details! Look at that 
anxious, thoughtful group, gathered round the pastor’s 
table. The shutters are closed ; the candles lighted ; 
the fagot blazes brightly on the hearth ; “ the autumn 
breeze’s bugle sound”? is heard without — it has swept 
from the hills, and its wild voice awakens in the heart 
4 mystic thrill for freedom. The priest tells his guest 
the effective strength of the district, availing himself, in 
the detail, of the local information possessed by the 
parishioners, or the neighbouring clergy, who have 
assembled at his house. It is then ascertained who will 
work ; who will undertake the duty of Repeal Warden ; 
who will collect the Repeal Rent; and who will assume 


the charge of particular ploughlands, if in the country ; 


or wards, if in a town. ‘The obstacles are also can- 
Vassed. 


The subject is pursued through all the details of | 


but one feature — 


The old men who have joined the priest’s party tell 
€ Visiter that prior to the Union they remember from 
villagers and farmers who then could afford to eat beef ; 
Whereas now, instead of forty or fifty, not half a dozen 
‘tas cows are consumed by the impoverished 
people. At Mullingar he hears there had been a flour- 
suing linen trade before the Union —that trade is now 
gone. At Athlone, that trade gave bread to from four 
‘and to five thousand persons prior to the Union. 
fre is how no linen-trade at Athlone—but there is a 


8¢ poorhouse there! The country around Banagher, | 


erbane, Ballicumber, and Cloghan, had once been 


orty to fifty head of cattle killed at Christmas by the | 
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shared the same fate as at Athlone and Mallingar ; it is 
extinguished. 

The numerous deserted mansions, formerly the seats 
of splendid hospitality, but now decaying from the 
neglect of their absentee owners, also form a painful 
item in the missionary’s information. 

On one point a great unanimity prevails ; namely, 
that all these evils, and nearly all other grievances 
affecting the country, have their source either remotely 
or immediately in the denial to Ireland of the power of 
making her own laws; and in the anti-national, anti- 
Irish spirit which the Union had infused into the aristo- 
cracy. 

Such are the topics that occupy the group in the 
priest’s parlour. 

At the Repeal meeting next day, the thousands who 
assemble round the missionary drink in his words with 
an eagerness that evinces the depth and fervour with 
which they are ready to fling themselves into the con- 
stitutional strife. 

Mr. O’Connell has renounced his absurd, anti- 


Saxon phraseology, or sheer vapouring. Not so, it 


| appears, have his disciples. In referring to the late 


decision in the House of Peers upon the Irish state 
trials, which one might have hoped would have 
made some impression upon any unprejudiced or 
candid mind, though thrice sworn to Repeal, Mr. 
Daunt most cavalierly denies that that decision can 
teach the Irish to put any confidence in English 
justice. “The decision of the three honest law- 
lords,” he says, “ will teach the people of Ireland 
no such thing :’— 

That there were three constitutional lords out of five 
was sheer accident. But there was no accident in the 
Saxon spirit which initiated the prosecution; no accident 
in the anti-Irish tendencies of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench ; no accident in the Saxon hate of Ireland which 
denied to the accused throughout the trial the ordinary 
privileges dictated by common justice, &c. &c. 

So, instead of inspiring the Lrish with confidence 
in British tribunals, the decision is held to 
strengthen the argument, that self-government is 
the paramount want of Ireland. Mr. O'Connell 
saw in the decision, not the hand of man, or the in- 
tegrity of English judges, but “the response given 
by Providence to the prayers of the faithful, pious, 
| steadfast people of Ireland.” 

Mr. Shiel does not seem to be in favour with 
the Repealers at present; indeed, he can hardly 
be termed an agitator, ever since he took office 
with the Whigs ; but “ Honest Tom Steele” oc- 
cupies a high niche. Of him we have a long de- 
scription, though not quite in harmony with that 
lately given by Mr. James Grant in his Irish 
Tour. That was the plain prose ; this the poetry 
of the subject. Mr. Steele is, we believe, a Pro- 
testant ; but he has a saint and a worship of his | 
own. 

Steele’s personal devotion to O’Connell is proverbial. 
Although a Protestant himself, he fitted up an apart- 
ment in his house in the county Clare as a chapel to be 
used for the celebration of mass whenever he should be 
visited by his “ mighty leader,” as he delights to call 

O’Connell. 
Steele’s declaration has been often quoted, “ that if 
| O’Connell desired him to sit upon a mine about to be 
sprung, he would implicitly obey the mandate.” 
| <As a unique Irish specimen, we like “ Honest 
Tom Steele” infinitely better than his countryman 
_of the adverse faction, whom, adopting Mr, D’Is- 


_raeli’s nomenclature, Mr. Daunt brings forward 


“ered over with the linen manutacture. It has there | as Nicolas Rigby. This gentleman emerged in 
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Dublin at the beginning of the century, as a ram- 
pant literary lion, in consequence of having writ- 
ten some mediocre satirical verses, in which per- 
sonality made up for want of point. 


One of the personages who bestowed their attentions 
on young Rigby, was the late eccentric Baron Smith, 
father to the present Attorney-General for Ireland. The 
learned baron declared that Rigby’s sportive rhymes 
possessed Horatian vigour and brilliancy ; he eagerly 
procured an introduction to the writer, and affectionately 
invited him to his country-seat. 


The Baron was proverbial for his oddity. Possessed 


i 





of one of the most acute and metaphysical minds of the | 


period, his great intellectual powers were often distorted 
by unaccountable caprice. 
nesses” appeared in his sudden attachments and dis- 
likes—the lightning rapidity with which he could adopt 
and discard an acquaintance. He would ask you to 
spend a month at his house with the most earnest and 
even affectionate cordiality. If you accepted the invita- 
tion and seemed disposed to take your host at his word, 

lo! ere the third day ended, you would probably 
receive a very unequivocal hint that the sooner you 
levanted the better! 

He tried the experiment on Rigby. He asked him to 
stay for a month. Rigby accepted the Baron’s hospi- 
tality, and was received with the blandest courtesy. For 
the first two days every thing was couleur de rose. The 
Baron was enchanting—-his guest was delighted with 
his condescension; Rigby was introduced to the com- 
pany who filled the house as a young gentleman of 
extraordinary genius, and his host’s imost particular 
friend. 

Oa the third day things were changed. The Baron 
searcely deigned to glance in the direction of Rigby. 
Or, if he did look towards the place where he sat, it was 
with that wandering gaze that seems totally unconscious 
of the presence of its object. 
unmoved. He, on his part, seemed totally unconscious 
of any alteration in the manner of the Baron! He 
rattled away, apparently quite at his ease; lavished all his 
stores of small-talk on the company, who declared that 
his spirits were delightful! exhilarating ! At dianer 
the Baron did not address a sentence to him; treated 
him with marked and supercilious coldness 3 and indi- 
cated by the mute eloquence of manner that Righy had 
exhausted his welcome. 

Next day Rigby took his usual place at the breakfast 
table ; conversed with charming animation ; and wore 
the appearance of a man so well satisfied with his quar- 
ters that he had not the least notion of changing them. 

The Baron, finding that silence had no effect in dis- 
lodging his pertinacious guest, resolved at last to speak 
out. Meeting him alone in some part of the domain 
soon after breakfast, he thus addressed him : 

* T had hoped, Mr. Rigby, that you would have spared 
me the pain of telling you what I think my manner 
sufficiently indicated—that your visit is no longer agree- 
able. Is it possible you cannot have discovered 
this?” 

“ Of course I did discover it!” returned Rigby. “ You 
do not suppose me such a fool as not to have perceived 
that you became capriciously rude—from what cause | 
am totally unable to guess. But this ] know—that you 
=n me to stay for a month, and for a month I wil/ 
stay. 


Your station in the world is fixed, but mine is | 


One of his “ amiable weak- | 
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not. Before I quitted Dublin I boasted among all 

acquaintance of the flattering invitation yoy hs m 
I told them I was going to spend a month with te le, 
I returned at the end of a few days I should jp 4. 


Jaughing-stock ; my social position would be 


Ser 
damaged, and my prospects would be more or wr 
jured. No, no. You certainly cannot be fw 


Baron, in the intention of converting your kindness into 
a source of mischief to me.” 

_ These words, spoken in a tone of civil, but resolute 
impudence, tickled the Baron’s fancy ; he saw that his 
guest was no every-day character ; and being an admies 
of originality, he broke into a good-humoured fit of 
laughter, and permitted Rigby to remain until the Meath 
was expired. 

This is so capital a story, and so full of the cha. 
racter afterwards developed in the undaunted Mr 
Righy, that one hopes it may be authentic. 4: 
this early period—however he afterwards came ty 
lose sight of them—Mr. Rigby understood me- 
thing of the wants and grievances of his natiye 
country. 

In a postscript, with which the volume closes, 
Mr. O’Neill Daunt says, * Iler majesty, if she 
should wish, as she is fond of travelling, to amus: 

. , . 
herself with a few weeks tour in Ireland, may 
come and welcome ;” but he hopes that the air 
around her will ring with shouts for Reprar, 
which, he demonstrates, has every year gained ay 
immense accession of strength, and which is no 


longer, even on the confession of Sir Robert Peel, 


Rigby stood his ground | 


| idea, 


to be put down by force. Who has ever wished, 
save a few rabid Tories, to put down that confe. 
deracy, save by justice, dispensed in the spirit of 
brotherhood ? 

Though, as we premised, this worl adds little 
or nothing that is new to the argument for Repeal, 
it is a farther corroboration of the great fact, that 
so formidable an expression of opinion is not to be 
put down by force, were there still British states- 
men so wicked and unwise as to entertain the 
The difference between the enlightened 
part of the British public and Mr. Daunt, is, that 
he, from perhaps desiring that the kingdoms 
should be dissevered, believes even the largest mea- 
sure of justice that can be tendered, too late; while 
they, perceiving that the best interests of b th coun- 
tries are inseparably connected with their intimate 
and indissoluble union, long to see it consolidated 
on the only sure basis—entire equality of civil and 
religious rights. What care the great body of 


the British people for the Established Church of 


Ireland? Is there one man in ten among us who 
recognises the principle of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in any shape, who will hesitate for ah 
ment in replying to the plain question, “ by 0 
ought to be the established Church of a Catholie 
country 2” 


HOPE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Man ever talks, and man ever dreams 
Of better days, that are yet to be ; 
After golden goal, that distant gleams, 
Ranning and racing untiringly. 

The world may grow old, and young, as it will, 
But the Hope of man is Improvement still ! 
Hope bears him into life in her arms, 

She flutters around the boy’s young bloom: 
Youth’s ardent soul with her magic warms, 





. 9 . LS 
Nor e’en with age doth herself entom) ; 
For ends man his weary course at the graves 
There plants he—Hope, o’er his ashes to wav 


And O! ’tis no vain delusive show, 

No birth in the fool’s duil brain begot; 

In the heart it speaks, that all may know 
We are born to prove a better lot: 
And what speaks that inward voice believes 


For the hoping soul *t will not aaaane nL 
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ss ‘Life j in Dal 


Wirutn the last few weeks several clever, and 


pe or two sterling, Novels have appear ed. 
1, There is Systr, which people agree to call 
igferior to * ‘ Coningsby,” mainly because it comes 
cond ; because the same leading idea is repeated. 
But Sybil is already either read, or in course of 
reing read ; and the few that may still be longing 
fr it, are not likely to be satistied with the 
rep. wt which, so late in the d: ws is all we 
Its ten- 
lency or avyowe | object—for the real one, after all, 
is in ‘the first place to entertain —1is well i, Wik 
good. Mr. D’Israeli is for the hour the 


able preacher « of the circulating library ; and he 


meagre 
wld give of its story and characters. 


fashion- 


suits his sermons to the times and his audience, 
tact than the auther of Hawk- 
More, or even Miss Edgeworth. 


ith much more 
sone, Hannah 
Our next romance is 

IL Tus Savuaaier, from the prolifie pen of Mr. 
(.P. R. James, who year by year becomes more ex- 
pert in the prac tice and cunning rof his craft. ‘The 

sone of * The Smuggler’ is laid in Kent some eighty 
years since. Besides plot and incident sufhcient 
to satisf y the most juvenile : or voracious lover of 


er: ‘ul individual 


romance, We are presented with sey 


of being r Lb it ito 


¢ruction of the higher order 


action for the delight and in- 
of spectators of wr 


hree volume drama: and with charming though | 
hot 


e3 of natural scenery, and vivifyin 
And alithe det 
mp rate knowledge of the 
the age described, which renders the fictions of 

James ancillary to the study of genuine 
The original ges in the 


romance, are those daring, reckless men, f 


ie sketch 
sits of MNanhers 
? 

le and aceu 


manners of 


history, most person: 
half 


tuugglers, half farmers, and not wholly ruffians, 


, in the palmy days of the “ free traders,” 

ied so marked a class of the population of the 
suth-eastern coast of the island. 

Ul, Lirz in Datecannia; or, the Parsonage of 


%& This is the latest, though far from being 
best of the charming stories of Fredrika 

deeply into the error of 
It istranslated by Mr. William 
witt, aud published by Messrs. Chapman and 
ll, in a very tasteful and cheap little 
should be. Until an international 
NOE pyright shall secure to foreign authors 
fair shia 


Bremer, who has fallen 


yw. “ } . 
repeating herself, 


volume. 


Lis 18 as if 
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; 4 + 
tils display that | 


fre tion fig 


sf 2 of the proiit of their works trans- | 
rsgabed republished in Britain, it is but right ™~ at 


ei le pu th] lic at large sho 


ld be preferred to any indi 
vidual. hi Wwever eift er . a transla itor, as the €xXc aa 
heir of the forei ign waifs and strays. Miss Bremer, 
Ke every othe ‘ry good as well as bad writer, is, in 
it least one sense, a mannerist. But so is Shak- 
‘pere, whom no one could mistake for Massinger 
*r Otway ; and Milton, who could not be con- 
four nded with Y oubng or C Oowper, or any one else. 
carlia” has, therefore, a decided family 


li] 











‘the late national novels of Banim or 


> . ' ‘ ’ am ‘ ? 
G I. Sybil. 3 vols, Coiburno.—Il, e Smucgler. 3 vols, 
5 a *% Hall—1V. The Cock and Anchor. 3 vols. Curry 
egman & Co,—VI, Michael Cassidy, Seeley, Burnside, & 





NEW NOVELS.* 


likeness to “The Neighbours,” and “ The President's 
Daughter,” &c. &c.; but then it has all their 
faults, and few of their higher beauties. Dale- 
carlia, the Highlands as it were of Sweden, with 
its primitive dalesmen, is the poetic region of the 
kingdom. It is that which travellers love to de- 
scribe, and painters to sketch, as at home they do 
the Lake country or the Borders. The ground, 
with its wild legends, and simple old-world man- 
ners, was apt for the romantic and even poetic 
pen of Miss Bremer; but, unfortunately, 
inerely deseriptive part is too cumbrous for the 
slender story, and the story itself gro f the 
tragic melodramatic kind, not in harmony with the 
scence, and finally becomes painful, if not revolting, 
when it 
the parsonag 


} 
the 


ws to be « 


is discovered that the presiding genius of 
e of Mora, and of the w rural 
district, the charming, the dignified, amiable, and 
almost worshipped matron, the very spirit of 
active womanly kindness and benevolence, has all 
the while carried a secret in her bosom, of which 
the concealment alone renders her guilty as well as 
miserable. Sincerity would not only have been 


| better in moral tendency, but would have improved 
| the tale, and obviated the necessity 


characters, as well as benevolent oddities, worthy | tion, 


r of the explai- 
which the reader feels to be too severe, and 
which involves the innocent with the guilty. But 
Bremer, deserting her true ground, where 
she ever appears with advantage and grace, can- 
always resist the temptation of strong and 
With how much more truth and 


M iss 


striking scenes. 


better effect has Crabbe managed a tale of this 
sort, morally and artistically! Yet there are, in 
the Parsonage of Mora, as in every thing that 
Miss Bremer writes, beauties of a rare kind, 


cheerful pictures of 


affections, and houseliold habits of 
happy middle life, and vivid fancy shedding 


itl on which it glances or plays. 


the domest ic 


educated and 


charming and 


lustre on 

LV. ‘Tue Cock axp Axcnor,— Probably some- 
thing of the 
Irish production may 


und in this 
t Trish 


thine new 


obs sank : } _ € 
1 Wilicil We ilay i‘ 


>the charm of 


charn 
y, like muc! 
wit, lie in unerpectedness. It was som 
to fall in with an 'rish romance, in which there is 
not one word about the 92, the ribbonmen or 
nocturnal meetings of traitors and con- 

brave and gallant fellows all, albeit 
i l deed as W ‘ll as it inten tion ; oF 


carders, 
spirators, 
assassins about 
hts, and Protestants and Catholics hat- 
ng each other with unmitigated religious rancour. 
The story, which derives its title from an old 
Dublin hostelry, is as genuinely Lrish as any of 
Carleton ; 
but its Ireland is about a century older than 
theirs. Its Irish squires and baronets are of 
the date of the Squire Westerns; though, in 
profligate debauchery, and unredeemed scoundrel. 
ism, they far exceed the worst breed of well-born 
landed roués in any other European country. 
And is this true portent ure? We fear that it is; 
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and it requires all the talent of the writer, all his 
Irish humour, and Irish pathos, to render some of 
his characters endurable. Two of the 
minor rascals, a certain Gordon Chancey, a Dublin 
barrister, and M‘Quirk, the genteel Irish pauper of 
long descent and grand connexions, the hanger-on 
of Chancey, are in many points worthy of comedy. 
As the “Cock and Anchor” seems to be the first 
attempt of a new and very promising aspirant in 
the field of fiction, we consider it fair to let him 

k for himself, though the extract must be brief, 
and not chosen from what he must consider the 
stronger points of his narrative. Ona certain even- 
ing, Chancey, who, with all the humour expended 
on him, is a heartless, callous, and thorough scoun- 
drel, is preparing, attended by his flapper and 
voucher, M‘Quirk, to pay his court toa gay and 
wealthy Dublin young widow, who imagines “ the 
counsellor” avery great man. He is at his toilet, 
when a note is brought, connected with one of the 
many villanous schemes of which he is the ever- 
ready agent, which he immediately answers, say- 
ing to his “ gentleman," — 

“ M‘Quirk, you must run down to Master Nickey’s 
with this bit of paper—no answer wanted. I’ll be ready 
dressed by the time you come back. Put on my old 
coat there and the shoes, going out this time; for you 
must not be dirty where I’m bringing you to, and you 
can put on your own when you come back, and give 
yourself another touch before we start ; you'll not be 
twenty minutes away. Here’s the note—off with you.” 

When no spectators happened to be by, M‘Quirk’s 


pride was by no means unduly exciteable ; he contented 
himself, therefore, with a slight elevation of the eyebrows 


as he took the epistle, and with a swagger of lofty defi- | 
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“ Why, it’s not that bad,” said M‘On:; aad 
better of it; “and to tell God’s Hig truth, inking 
7“ know you aay Moses this minute.” _ would 

‘Quirk then briefly made his own toijlet- 
very inferior indeed, in point of magnificenss na aaah 
rister, he nevertheless mustered a collection of old tee 
sufficiently aristocratic to gratify his own vanity 
satisfy the requirements of the part which he 9 aad to 
a 2 to enact. ws dy 

“ Now then,” said M‘Quirk, “ unless I’ 
far out, and bastely mistaken, I think | Cave s One 
the rale, genuine, ould, ancient breed of the MQn: ¢ 
outside as well asin. The M‘Quirks in the ould 4 
were neyer one button worse dressed than I am at this 
present minute. They wore their swords ag | 
you please, and druv their coaches, and had their foor 
men, and private chaplains, and sporting dogs, and 
thing in the first of style. The devil a one of them ey 
went inside a pawnbroker’s shop, nor spunged on - 
one, high or low, for their meals. The M‘Quirks 
were a great race. The blood of the M‘Quirks is a: 
pure as any blood ‘requires to be — it’s uncommogl 
pure. The M‘Quirks were no joke. God be with b 
M‘Quirks.” 

The representative of this illustrious family wound y 
his apostrophe by flinging his pipe into the back of ue 
grate, with enthusiasm, and then haughtily set his arms 
akimbo, and scowled defiance at the damp stains on the 
ceiling. 

Chancey could not on this night dispense with g 
chair :— 

“ Nothing now wanting but the chair,” replied Chan- 
cey. “ Run down to Terry Belcher, and send him up. 
| His chair is the oldest and the dirtiest on the stand, 
_and by far the biggest; we’ll get it very cheap—I know 
| he’s the cheapest of them all. Run away, Eliza, likes 
_ good girl; and, do you mind, make them give you the 
| jaunt up here again. Don’t be three skips away. Mind 
_ it’s Terry Belcher you’re to get. Run away, dear.” 
Muttering and grumbling, the girl departed, and 





ance walked silently forth upon his mission. Meanwhile | banged the door after her, with an emphasis which 


Chancey continued his toilet. 


“ Eliza,” said he, “run in next door and ask Mrs. | 


Sowce, with my most profound respects, if she could 
obleege me with one of the Honourable Pierce Trol- 
loppe’s soiled shirts for this evening, and say that 1’ll 
take the greatest possible care of it, and say that I will 
be very glad to give her any assistance in her law busi- 
ness, if she wants advice again; and you may as well 
ask her if she happens to have a lace cravat—the 
honourable wears them, and I’m sure she has one or 


—now run like shot.” ; ° ; 

Proudly did the metamorphosed barrister draw the 
lpng stockings up, and roll them, according to the fashion 
of the time, over the knees of his short, second-hand 
breeches of faded velvet. Then came the laced cravat, 
and then the embroidered silk waistcoat, with its deep 
flaps, reaching nearly to the tops of the stockings. Then 
came the cut velvet coat, with the skirt stuck out all 
round with buckram, like a lady’s hoop, and the cuffs 
rolled back almost to the elbows, and wide enough to 
shelter a hen and her whole brood of chickens. The 
coat and the waistcoat had fluttered but a few days 
before on a peg in Christchurch-yard, and both the one 
and the other, like the celebrated ruins of Melrose, were 
better seen by any light than by day-light. ‘ 

He had hardly completed his arrangements 
M‘Quirk returned. 

“ Well, M‘Quirk,” said Chancey, with complacency, 
as that gentleman entered, “ what do you think of it?” 

“Of what!” rejoined that genleman, tartly, for his 
walk had been a disagreeable one, and he, moreover, 
regarded Chancey’s finery as a piece of presumption, 
personally affronting to himself. 

“I say,” reiterated Chancey, in a tone which pretty 
plainly said you had better be complimentary—* I say, 
what do you think of it—how do you like the duds— 
do I look the thing ?” 


when 


recalled Mr. M‘Quirk from his ancestral visions. 


| “Am J to walk?” inquired that gentleman, with 


some alarm. 


| “ No, you’re not to walk—why should you?” rejoined 
| Chancey, with severity. 
“ But you’re not getting two chairs,” urged M‘Quirk. 
“ And is it now you found out that!” inquired the 
lawyer. 


| 
| And will the two of us fit in one chair?” asked his 


rable oe OI | companion, with something like horror. 
two dirty in there—say that I’d like the loan of it too | 


for the evening, for I’m very particular where I’m going | 








“ Will a duck swim?” was the laconic reply. 

“ Tare-an-ouns!” murmured M‘Quirk, with resigns 
tion. 

But Chancey has yet to drive his bargain with 
the master of the sedan; and admirably is it 
managed :— 

“There’s always two words to a bargain,” observed 
Mr. Belcher, shaking the rain out of his cocked hai 
carelessly upon the floor. “ What do you offer us! You 
didn’t go for to bring the chair up here for nothing !” 

“ It’s the devil’s rotten ould chair,” observed Chaneey 
—* rotten, ould, and dirty.” 

“ What’s that you say—I’m hard of hearing, oa 
bour ?” replied Belcher, advancing slightly, and 
particularly red and savage. 

“J say it is an infernal bad chair,” said Chancey 
composedly. a 

“And J say it’s not,” retorted the proprietor. It's 
too good for half the jobs it gets—and that’s what it i 
How ould and dirty it is, isn’t it? But as ould asit 
and as dirty into the bargain, I would not swop it ff 
any chair in town. And I'll bet you 4 q 
strong ale you'll not name a better on any 
How rotten it is! Never mind, ould boxy 
slapping it encouragingly upon the side, 
leathers Sintabean oth the fondness of tried 
tion ; “ there isn’t the aiqual of you, nor your 
nor your rival inside the walls ; and that’s what 
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p alight hiiecough added effect to this tender apo- 

a know the sign of the ‘ Golden Bibles,’ at the 
‘a Fishamble-street !”’ inquired Chancey. 

Ne [| know the way to my mouth! ” rejoined the 


it’s only next door to the ‘ Three Bibles’ I 
gut to go,” said CROAT. ss fe 99 

é An’ a dacent bit iv a step it is,” observed Terry 
packer. “ Come, what do you offer! don’t be keepin’ 
a” £4 99 oe? 

sixpenny bit,” said Chancey. 
yi coi bit!” echoed he. “ Do you see any 
‘of merry bedlam in my eye? Puta shilling to 
hack of it, and then I ll be talking to you.” 
mach clamour and diplomacy it was at length 
that Belcher’s fee was to be neither more nor less 
inepence sterling. 
A ad | oe, I have engaged the whole inside of your 
ir, my honest man,” observed Chancey. 

’ To be sure you have,” replied Mr. Belcher, not 
dearly seeing the tendency of the remark, “ an’ the 
eatside too.” ) ' ba 

This last observation of the chairman, trifling though 
was, suggested a brilliant and original thought in the 
zing of Gordon Chancey, 

« MQuirk shail go outside—he can sit up on the tep,” 
nentally resolved the barrister. 


The blood of the M‘Quirks would not submit to 
this indignity, and Chancey yielded :— 

«Ip with you, M‘Quirk, first, and I ’1l follow after,” 
ssid Chancey. 

It’s not to put the two of yees into it you ’re going,” 
exdaimed the chairman, with indignant astonishment. 

*] engaged the whole inside, and J have a right to fill 
i,” rejoined Chancey, with dignity. “ In with you, 
MQuirk, and 1 ’1l be in after you.” 

* Divil a foot of you’ll go inside o’ that identical sedan 
duir together, barring you double the fare. By this 
crass, and | put my oath to it of 

“Double your grandmother,” said M‘Quirk, loftily, 
sad preparing to enter. 

* What do you offer ¢” clamoured the man. 

* Just what you agreed for,” rejoined Chancey. 

* Weil, 1 "ll teil you what it is,” said Mr. Belcher, as 
ifa new light had suddenly broke in upon him, “ you’re 
neither more nor less nor a pair of sneaking ould tinkers, 
and may the d—— have the tanning of your dirty hides, 
you bastely couple of common scrubs. Up with the 
chair, Jim; come along.” 

So saying, the lusty chairmen lifted their leathern con- 
veyance, and marched somewhat unsteadily out of the 
rovl. 

* Well, what do you say, M‘Quirk,” murmured 
y, turning with blank despoudency toward his 
companion. 

“Send for another to be sure,” said M‘Quirk with a 
generous abandonment. “ D n the expense !” 

7 Will you pay for it ?”? retorted Chancey drily. 

This suggestion had the effect of reducing the party 
momentary silence. 


A hot dispute took place between the friends, 
which might have become serious, had not ‘lerry 
come back with his chair, and 


* Well, geutlemen,” said he, sulkily, “ as we are here 


the 








hot make a work about ninepence ; d——n ninepence ! 
fares! In with you both, whateter way you like. 
God knows it’s a chape job.” 


Making way to the Widow Rumble’s, Chancey 
. primed his clerk :— 
Remember, M‘Quirk, your property is in the county 


# Clare, and you ’re moving in the first circles in the 
0 said he. 


er fear, never fear,” groaned M‘Quirk, from 
; “ and I knew you from infancy, when we 
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“ And mind my parentage, property, and education, 
and all that; slip in a word whenever you can,” 
continued Chancey. 
“ To be sure I will,” rejoined his companion ; “ what- 
ever you say I’ll swearto. The M‘Quirks was always 
awake ; take a weazel asleep, ay, indeed !” 
‘ath hae do you mind,” continued oon hh above all, 
ig of my family. She’s mighty high ; blow up 

my pedigree like a bladder.” 
“ Blow it up—never mind if I don’t,” ejaculated 
M‘Quirk, with a suffocating grunt, which ed no 
superabundance of breath for the purpose at that pre- 
cise moment. 
“ I say, M‘Quirk, could you not move just ever so 
little,” said Chancey, softly. “ 1 declare to >» my 
ear is battered to a jelly against some infernal bone that 
is sticking out of you. Move a little bit to the far side.” 
“ I could not stir a peg, if it was to make an arch- 
bishop of me,” rejoined M‘Quirk. “ 1 have not room 
to stir a finger; I’m as wake as water, and, by the 
hokey, my stomach is taking a turn.” 

“ Keep it quiet,” ejaculated Chancey, with fearful 
excitement, “ or, by the powers, 1’ll murder you.” 

“ Lain off me, then,” exclaimed M'Quirk, in a sepul- 
chral tone ; “ 1’m failin’ fast.” 

“ Lain off you,” echoed Chancey; “ how the divil can 
I? isn’t the side of my head boxed up again the ceiling.” 


The farther progress of the tramp in the sedan, of 
which the bottom gave way, is equally farcical :— 


M‘Quirk made a frantic effort to burst the planks 
with his elbow ; and Chancey groped madly about with 
his hands in desperate search after some prominence to 
which he might cling. 

“* Belcher, Belcher !”’ shouted Chancey. 

“ Stop it!” screamed M‘Quirk. 

They might as well have spared themselves the trouble. 
On they were borne with whirlwind speed—at every step 
treading madly on their own and one another’s toes, and 
knocking their legs against the aperture through which 
they had descended. In vain they prayed for mercy, 
and screamed for quarter. 

“ Oh, holy Virgin! will it ever be over?” ejaculated 
M‘Quirk, with wild desperation. 

“ I can’t hold out,” gasped Chancey. 

“Oh, blessed Moses !”’ reiterated M‘Quirk, frantically. 
“ Will they never stop?” 

“ They have the breath out of me,” sobbed the bar- 
rister madly. 

Inarticulate howlings and stifled groans followed ; 
and still the same superlative feats of agility were they 
forced, inexorably, to perform, and to endure the same 
fierce complication of agony, until, at length, after an 
interval which appeared to them to comprehend whole 
hours of torture, when breath and strength were alike 
exhausted, more dead than alive, they were suffered to 
stop ; and their discipline ended by the chair’s descend- 
ing emphatically upon their toes. 

“ Carry me to an hospital,’ murmured Chancey. 

“ Send for the priest——-the M‘Quirks is finished,” 
muttered the little gentleman. 

Meanwhile the unconscious chairmen raised the top, 
and opened the door. 

“ Well, gentlemen,’ said Belcher, proudly, “ I think 
that was something like travellin’.” 

“ May the devil roast you for it,” said Chancey, reeling 
out of the vehicle in a distracted state. 

“ The M‘Quirks is bate at last,” said his companion, . 
staggering helplessly after him. 

* What the devil’s the matter!” inquired the chairman. 

Terry Belcher, discovering the dilapidation of 
his chair, vows direst vengeance on the “ plundher- 
in’ villains,” who, threatening him with the law, 
betake themselves to the nearest shoeblack to have 
their personal damage repaired, before making 
their bow to the widow. is scene affords usa 
specimen of the “ Cock and Anchor,” ina different 








vein, and one in which we think the author is 
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vited the couple of unfortunates into “ his little 
place” hard by, to have their clothes dried :— 


“ It’s not twenty steps from this spot, and you can take 
an air of the fire there, and settle yourselves. I was 
just on the move when you came up.” 

Chancey agreed to the hospitable proposal; and fol- 
lowing their little entertainer, who packed up the in- 
struments of his craft, and tucked them under his arm 
in a twinkling, the barrister and M‘Quirk walked down 
the archway, about a dozen yards, and entered a door 
which stood open, and gave admission into a dark pas- 
sage. Their guide raised a latch, and pushed open a 
second door at the end of this lobby, and the party en- 
tered the little shoeblack’s sanctuary. A candle was 
burning in the room, and a cheerful fire blazed in the 
hearth. The whole chamber, in all its arrangements, 
though unequivocally indicating extreme poverty, was 
nevertheless distinguished by a neatness, order, and de- 
cency, Which surprised his visiters. A litile, pale-faced 
boy, with large, earnest eyes, and a sad and sickly 
aspect, was seated by the fire as they entered, and 
oceupied the room alone. 

“ How are you, avick—how are you, darlin said 
the humble proprietor of the chamber, as the child ran 
gladly to meet him, and threw its little arms around 
him. “God bless you, mavourneen. An’ how are you, 
little Willy, this evening ?” 

“Qh, finely grandfather !” replied the child, in a 
sweet and gentle voice; and suddenly perceiving the 
strangers, he timidly drew back, and eyed them gravely 
from behind the skirt of the old man’s coat. 

“These is two good gentlemen, little Willy, come in 
to dry themselves by the fire, darlin’. Don’t be afeard 
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quite as felicitous. The courteous shoeblack in- | 
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| ing sweetly in all its innocence, the tho 


pleasant times that is gone comes oyer mi Of ‘the 
dhrame—ould friends and ould times comes like 
about me, till the years that has separated “rowdig? 
changes that has come over me, vanishes ie 
thin cloud, and laives me among them all like 4 ms 
used to be in the old times that’s gone, Meat 





sarved the O’Neils of Carrigalough, and his § ; Sather 
fore him, and his before him again ; and see ea 


_ the Reillys before me was in the family, it wouig 
| been a quare thing if I did not sarve them too, Id 
| sarve them ; and there never was such a favour; 
| - To. Tite 
/me. From the hour of my birth, in childhood and “ 
| hood, I was about the ould castle. When my tae 
| God rest him, died, they made me the herdsman in his 
| stead, and I married my poor Nell (the heay 
| her restin’ place) shortly afther. There 
|a girl as her in town or country. There Wasn’ 
| such a girl as her any where. JT never seen a 
| like. She’d go to the end of the world with me be 
lay down her life for my sake. We had one child, 
a daughter, a beautiful child ; an’ we were ag 
and as merry as the days were long, until kj 
James’s wars beginned. Then who for the field ” 
soon as the O’Neils of Carrigalough — an’ I, to be 
sure, along with them. Poor Nell, I thought she'd 
break her heart the day we went. I never gaw hey 
again: she died when I was away, an’ that was wy 
first misfortune. I never was a happy man since, Bet 
no matter; we wor at the Boyne. It was a rousig’ 
day. There was a bit iv a scrap of a dite, witha 
hedge on top iv it, and a whole troop of us was dis 
mounted, waiting beside our horses behind it. My mas 
ther commanded ; and his two brothers were there, and 
finer men than the three of them never put foot in stig. 


ens be 
Wasn't such 


of them, cushla,” said the old man, patting the child | rup-iron. An’ when the caunons beginned at theo 
) 5) fos £ rT 


upon the head. 

The child peeped earnestly at them again, and then, 
smiling in his grandfather’s face, ran away, and drew 
two chairs before the fire. 

“That’s a fine fellow, Willy. Take care of the 
strangers, darlin’, and there will be a blessing on you 
always,” said the old man. “ Now, gentlemen, sit 
down, an’ take an air of the fire, an’ just slip off your 
shoes, an’ 1’ll soon make them shine.” 


side, smokin’ and peelin’ away like a tundher storm, 
he comminced jokin’ and funnin’ us, an’ he turns round 
to me, an’ says he— 
“ « Hfow do you like that music, Mickey 2’ says he, 
“ «7 have seldom heard worse,’ says I, just as pleasant 


| as himself. 


“ * Well,’ says he, makin’ answer, ‘ if I’m to judge by 
your looks, Mickey, you'll be dancin’ to it before jong 
something smarter than a mignionette,’ says he. 





He accordingly withdrew a little, and applied himself 
to his task, hissing and blowing all the while, like a | 
groom wisping down a vicious horse. The little boy sate | 
on a small box, placed against the wall, and a little | 
withdrawn from the fire-place, whence he examined the 
two visiters, and scrutinized their finery with quiet, | 
wondering curiosity, and in perfect silence, except when 
a deep, short congh interrupted it. ... . 

“ Don’t hurry yourselves, gentlemen,” said the old 
man. “ Let the puddle dry complately before you at- 
timpt to rub it off. I’m an ould hand ; take my advice. 
Willy, draw nearer to the fire, darlin’—he’s asleep— 
asleep, God bless him.” And the old man looked at the | 
little child’s pale face and closed lids, with their long 
dark lashes, and the wan forehead, with the dark hair 
parted over it, all calm and moveless in the innocent 
sleep of childhood, until the tears gathered in his eyes, 
and chased one another down his rugged cheeks. “ I’m 
unasy about that child. The crathur’s very wake and 
sickly,” said the old man. “ That little child is my 
only friend—my last companion, gentlemen. God bless | 
him, he ’s the lovingest little erathur. He has just the | 
ways of his darlin mother—and the looks of her too in 
his eyes, and the smile is so like, it goes to my heart. 
Oh, Willy, darlin’, you won’t leave me?” 

The old man rose gently, and taking the patched 
coverlet from the humble bed, which stood at the far 
end of the room, he laid it softly over the sleeping child, | 
and kissed the little thin unconscious hand which lay 
by his side. He then resumed his seat, and gazed long 
and mournfully upon the shifting embers of the fire. 

. The longest life, gentlemen,” continued the old 
man,“ is no more than a vapour, ever changing, and 
soon gone ; and sometimes, when I’m sitting here by 
the fire, with no one near but that little child sleep- | 





and then I gave three cheers, and waved my 


| way like shot right forward to the river bank, 


“ With that, a great bullet came roarin’ like 3 
storm, and strikes the sod not five yards on one side of 
us, and spathered the mud into the sky like a hail 
shower. Well, what do you think he does! 

“ © Mickey,’ says he, ‘ I’ll wager you this silver, 
takin’ out a great flat crown-piece out iv his pocket, 
‘that I’ll put it on the sod, and you'll be afraid to liftit’ 

“ ¢Done—and done, your honour,’ says I; and, be- 
dad, with the word, he runs out beyond the end iv the 
shelter where we wor, into the open field, about thirty 
or forty yards, and he puts down the coin, and sets 3 
stone atop iv it. By the hokey, it was hardly done, 
when a shot sthruck the water, and sends a whole 
cloud of spray over him from head to heels. Well, he 
came back roarin’ laughin’, and shakin’ the wet outl* 
his cocked hat. 

“ «Well, Mickey,’ says he,‘ whose afeard 1” 

“ *Not I, for one,’ says I, walkin’ out fair an’ 287, 
though, begorra, my backbone, between my shoulders, Was 
fairly creepin’, thinkin’ a bullet id take me. Batlw 
not let on, and, bedad, I tuk the stone up, 
crown-piece, and I shied it into the sky three times over, 
hat to 
wards the cannons that was blazin’ away at the helt 
side ; an’ bedad, I seen the red columns makia 

and sil 

the guns glitterin’ an’ the spears shinin’ like fire $ 
I was searcely back in my place when a F ; 

; ean vered with 
cer, with boots up to his hips, and all ¢o 
mud and foam, rides up to the masther, and ssy3.# 
words, and points down with his sword ; and the _ 
ther turns round, and he says, ‘ Now, boys, té the 
the king and ould Ireland—monnt ;’ and we r in 
saddle like magie—* Fall in three abreast } dew the 
done in a twinklin’—* Draw swords ;’ and oat 
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—‘ And now, boys, for God and the king, 


; ee Jreland, strike home, and follow me!’ Off 


eee and we at his heels. With the rattlin’ of 
be an’ the shoutin’, I scarce knew what I was 
sa agnd the smoke was risin’ like the clouds from the 
’ and the cannons tundherin’ away at the 


rte There was a troop of dragoons only just 


ae Ae river beginnin’ to form on the bank ; and 
a rede through them with a grand cheer, sendin’ | 


om eh our swords as we flew by ; an’ just on this 
ith the cheer still in his mouth, the masther— 
Oe saints receive him—was hit with a ball : he 
over on the ground, and never spoke word again. 

«ee aeno tine for thinkin’ or lookin’ about us ; and 
\is brother, spurring like mad, dashed to the front of 
< and, waving with his sword, shouted out, ‘ Follow 
ae, boys ; the day is our own ; dash them to pieces;’ 
od down he gallops, and we tunderin’ behind him, 
rght on @ column of pikemen. Up to them we slaps 
witha shout that ’id wake the dead ; but, bedad, I saw 
se more, for one of them caught me on his halbert right 
« the shoulder, and flung me back senseless on the 
wi. Here’s the mark, and a dacent bit of a scar it is. 
Well, 1 did not come to myself till evening, and stiff 
wake I was; but I did contrive to make my way 
alittle bit of a mud cabin that was about half a mile 
of And indeed the poor people threated me very well, 
wi took the best iv care of me ; but I was a long time 
eming round ; and when I did, more than six weeks 
were passed by, and I came up to Dublin here, an’ I 
wet straight off to ould Jim Broderick, in St. John’s- 
ine, where 1 knew Nell and the child wor gone ; 
wd there I found she was dead and buried a week be- 


fre of fever, and there was only the poor little child | 


left to me.” 
We have already gone too far, and must leave 


theremainder of this pathetic story to the reader, | 


wether with the buxom Widow Rumble, and the 
rallant Major O'Leary, who saves her from the 
dutches of Chancey, and gains her heart and 
fatune, in a style worthy of Irish comedy. 
These are among the lighter and relieving scenes ; 
bat the work contains many of the serious and 
passionate kind, in which, however, triumph- 


ant villany becomes at last revolting, and op- | 


presses the reader like a nightmare. Nor is any 
relief found in a conclusion happy for the virtuous 
characters. The wicked are fearfully punished 
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men over like bulrushes, and skelpin’ at | 
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on earth; but the good are sent to find their 
reward in heaven. ‘“ The Cock and Anchor,” 
however, in spite of its faults of construction, and 
| its overdone pictures of black, disgusting vice, is 
| the work of a man of ability, who has done well, 
/and may yet do better. 

V. Mrs. Bray's Novets,—Vol. II. “ De Foix ; 
or, Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the 
Fourteenth Century,” an Historical Romance, 

Of this work, we need only say, that “ De Foix” 
has been regarded as one of Mrs. Bray’s most ani- 
mated and successful revivals of the times of chi- 
valry, or of the manners of the middle ages. We 
wish that her hero had been as humane as he was 
brave and chivalrous; but every knight cannot be 
a Bayard any more than every king can be an 
Alfred ; and no better personage could be found 
to form the centre of a series of pictures of the age 
illustrated. 

VI. Micuarn Cassipy; or, the Cottage Gar- 

dener :—A ‘Tale for small Leginners.—We have 
_here a little simple Irish story, very pleasingly 
and truthfully told, and inculcating invaluable 
lessons of industry, neatness, frugality, and con- 
tentment. It is probably meant to recommend 
the “ Allotment system ;” and, although we do not 
venture to give any opinion of “the system,” the 
instance has every thing to recommend it. The 
story shows an intimate knowledge of the charac- 
ter and habits of the Irish peasantry, in their vir- 
tues and their failings ; and it enforces the lesson 
of all others so needful to them, of helping them- 
selves. The only assistance that the industrious 
and intelligent Michael receives from his landlord, 
is a gift of one or two improved implements of 
agriculture, which he advantageously employed 
in his experimental farming. Instead of hang- 
| ing upon the rich and great for favours, Michael 
/and his wife were themselves, by example and 
precept, the best benefactors of their neighbours ; 
for they were their instructors in every branch 
of industry that might increase their comforts and 
' raise their condition, 


CITARLTON. 


“ More life, and fuller, *tis we want.”—Al/red Tennyson. 


Tavs standing on a mound of graves, 
To look out on the living world, 
That in this vernal sunshine waves— 
On ships, with their broad sails unfurled, 
(Large vehicles of merchandise, 
Crowding the all too narrow stream,) 
t back upon the steadfast eyes, 
From their far-winding progress, gleam 
ke white-winged birds before the sun,— 
Who would the story of these tombs, 
& mere thoughtless coward, shun # 
¢ heart of every tree that blooms, 
In this its hour of gladness, saith :— 
must be something more than breath.” 


For man, who ean identify 
imself with what can never die, 
can be no such thing as death. 


Beauty and love, with outstretched a rms, 
JAnd eyes more lustrous by the light 
Jed hearts and ripened charms, 
all in their old embrace unite. 


And all that wintry thoughts congeal 
Beneath spring’s passion will relax— 
As a proud heart, beneath the seal, 
Of sovereign love becomes like wax. 
Longer than graves shall keep alive 
The fading memory of the dead, 
| And long as earth shall be a hive 
Of industry, and flowers, outspread 
Thereon by God’s impartial hand, 
Shall, with their honeyed voice, breathe peace 
throughout the land. 


Why, then, should graves beget more gloom 
Than this old mansion in the rear? 
Death must have been in every room 
Of its magnificence, and fear 
Of death be stronger there than here. 
And yet it speaks of life alone — 
Of life in the potential mood — 
As if its walls were little prone 
To thoughts of common 
With any cottage built of clay. 


A cE — — 






































































































But wherefore linger here? The pink 
Of May upon the apple-tree 
Stands on annihilation’s brink ; 
And in the distance I can see, 
Bursting and bleaching in the sun, 
Large sheets of it—where with loud voice, 
And thoughts, perchance, of unfledged young, 
Secure, the blackbird doth rejoice ; 
While various notes of softer song — 
Like ing love retired to rest 
With gladness in its heart so strong 
That it will overflow its nest — 
Are up from hedge and thicket flung. 
Yet I still grasp the iron-rail, 


CHARLTON. 


As if from graves I could not flee, 
And watch the river’s onward trai] _ 
From London to the other sea. 
Bright Thames ! amidst much wo 
Thou windest onward, ever bright, 
Beneath the heavy-laden keel, 
And the gay skiff that dances light, 
With beauty sitting in its bow, 
The river of the world art thou. 
And thou shalt ever wind 
Fertile and free and bright as new, 
Through solitudes and cities ebb, 
A thread of gold with the dark web 
Of the world’s history twined. L.D 
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JEMIMAH WILKINSON, THE AMERICAN PROPHETESS. 
BY COLONEL JOHNSON. 


Tur subject of this sketch received her being in 
the state of Rhode Island, one of the New England 
states, North America, about 1756, while the coun- 
try remained a British province. 

The Puritans who first set foot on the Plymouth 
rock, in the reign of Charles the First, and their 
descendants, who inhabited the country an hundred 
years afterwards, were not to be distinguished by 
a single moral or religious peculiarity. While the 


revolutions of Europe in church and state were pre- | 


senting new phases of society, and bringing out 


new developments of civilization, puritan New | 
England, in its religion and morals, stood still for | 
Were the pilgrim fathers | 


more than a century. 
uncompromising zealots, ultra Calvinists, rigid 
disciplinarians, and intolerant bigots? So were 
their great-grand-children at the time Jemimah 
Wilkinson sprang up among them. It presents, 
then, a curious inquiry to the speculative philoso- 
pher, how, in such a community of staid habits 
and immutable religion, a false prophetess could 
rise up among them with any chance of suc- 
cess. 

The parents of Jemimah were not above the 
common yoemanry of the country, except that 
her father was a ruling elder in the Calvinistic 
church. 
guished. He had sat in the first council of the 
colony, where, on account of its being seed-time, 
and the members anxious to get home to their 
farms, they gravely resolved to adopt the laws of 


God for the government of the colony, until they | 


should have time to meet together and make 
better. 


Jemimah inherited the native talents of the | 


whole stock ; and I should conclude from her sub- 


sequent career, that her education was superior | 


to what fell to the common lot of New England 
females, at that period. From the living chroniclers 
of the place, I have not been enabled to gather any 


thing important of her early history, before she — 


reached the age of twenty-four years, except that 
she was very grave, contemplative, absent, and 
somewhat eccentric. 


There is a certain epoch in the history of all 


prophets, whether true or false, from which they | 


date their commission ; when, either by a vision, 
the ministration of angels, a journey to heaven, or 
by the voice of God himself, the inspired one re- 


Her grandfather had been more distin- | 





| ceives, or pretends to have received, the Divine 
affatus, by which he is qualified to open his 


| authoritative message to the world. If the lips of | 


| Isaiah were touched with hallowed fire from of 
the altar; if Mahomet was caught up into the 
country of Cherubim; so Jemimah Wil 
_late of Rhode Island, spinstress, at the age of 
twenty-four met the Almighty in a trance, as she 
_ ever after boldly affirmed, and received a commis. 
sion at His hands. The circumstances of this 
_event are too important in the history of the pro- 
phetess to pass unnoticed, and must therefore here 
appear in their order. 

It occurred, then, about 1780, when our heroine 
was of the age aforesaid, that after a few days’ 
| slight illness, she fell into an unusual sy 
presenting more the pallid lineaments of death 
than any state of disease known to physiology. 
Her eyes remained partially open, fixed on 
vacancy ; or rather apparently gazing on some 
terrific object ; pulsation had ceased ; the ailver 
cord seemed loosed; the wheels of life stood 
still; and nothing indicative of vitality m- 
mained, but a slight warmth in the region of the 
heart. In this condition she had remained for 
two days and two nights, when her medical atten- 
dants, after having exhausted their skill in efforts 
at resuscitation, pronounced her dead; and the 
agonized family, no longer held in suspense, now 
found a definite object for their grief, as they 
poured out their tears for their beloved and lost 
one. It is the custom of that country to bury the 
| dead on the next day after the decease. No inw- 
| tation is extended to particular friends, to be in 
attendance. The corpse is generally removed to 
the parish meeting-house, where a promiscuous 
congregation is assembled with the minister; simg- 
ing, prayer, and a funeral sermon follow, 
the whole congregation march in procession to the 
place of sepulture. Accordingly, the next day 
was fixed for the funeral of Jemimah Wilkins. 
| When it arrived, an immense concourse of people 
were on the spot, drawn out, as well on 
_of the popularity of the deceased, as from & Isué- 
able curiosity to learn more of the singular &&- 

The family 

the coffin ¥# 
5th 
was 10 


cumstances attending her exit. 
appeared in decent mourning ; 
placed on the altar in front of the 
| preacher had ascended the holy place, 
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profound meditation, preparatory to that solemn 
which devolved upon him. The assembly, 


with the scenes before them, and 
Dn chi were in the house of mourning, 
ont into silence; when, of a sudden, and 
io the oy of ie present, yr or 
. coming forth from the narrow house of the 
aH sounded through the aisles, and echoed from 
ihe vaulted ceiling of i church. arr suc- 
y a silence still more profound; not a 
as wil nor a whisper breathed ; the awe- 
éricken Puritans sat in solemn amazement, as if 
ihe day of og ictge vote ee of the er 
+ had just sounded in their ears. In 
be idk of this silence, and while every eye 
gas turned toward the altar, the short lid* at 
che head of the coffin was thrown back, and the 
hand of Jemimah Wilkinson was extended 
upwards, as if in the effort of rising. Ina moment 
the pious divine and family physician were at her 
die, The lower lid was stricken off; aid was 
given to her efforts, and she sat up in her grave- 
dothes in the nage an eet Seer tas 
After a short pause, the prophetess opened her lips 
in faint wettb, which were rendered audible only 
the breathless silence which otherwise pre- 
yailed. She declared that her former self had 
died, and passed into the land of spirits,—that this 
which they now saw was her resurrection and 
spiritual body, redeemed from corruption by a 
wer of God, that she might come back to earth, 
ai new proof of the resurrection of the dead— 
that, while absent from the body, she had received 
scommission from the Holy One, investing her 
with the power of Jesus Christ until his second 
coming to judge the world—that she had authority 
to raise up a holy and elect church on the earth, 
who should share with her in the first resurrection, 
and be present to witness her equal glory with 
Christ when he should descend in the clouds of 
heaven. It may well be supposed, that this 
astounding announcement, made under circum- 
stances thus extraordinary, was not without its 
eects upon a multitude so disposed to the mar- 
vellous from their sympathy in the scene. Its 
ultimate influence upon the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood will by-and-by more fully appear. 
Various opinions have been entertained by the 
philosophic and incredulous in the neighbourhood, 
tstothe true character of this extraordinary vision. 
Some very good men have supposed that the 
Almighty, whose power over the invisible world is 
# absolute as over the material universe, did 
mdeed in this instance employ a spiritual agency 
effect some good purpose: but that, through the 
weakness of the erring creature, what was intended 
salvation was perverted, and made the occasion 
a the Wildest fanaticism. To support this notion, 
opr piety, and the otherwise inexplicable 

of the case, are referred to. 
have supposed that the melancholic 
abject of the vision was predisposed to swooning 


ce, 





* Coffin lids in that country are made in two parts: the 
je? division, about a foot in length, is hung with brass 
bages, unfastened till they arrive at the cemetery. 
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or fainting fits, in which, while the other powers 
of mind and body were suspendéd, the imagination, 
as in case of a dream, was left free to wander 
over heaven, earth, and hell; and that her pre- 
vious sublimated piety gave direction to her fancy, 
and led her thoughts up to the temple and throne 
of God, where she verily supposed she heard the 
announcements, and received the commission, 
which she afterwards made known. This notion 
finds corroboration in the apparent sincerity of 
her after life. If correct, it presents a notable 
case of self-deception. 

Others, again, have resolved the whole matter 
into a systematic scheme for personal aggrandize- 
ment, power, and wealth; by which its authoress 
became the founder of a sect, the leader of a 
party, and the oracle of her devoted followers. 
This explanation, though less charitable than the 
others, and scarcely reconcilable with her former 
piety, and the wonderful phenomenon of the 
trance, is, nevertheless, more in accordance with 
her future developments. 

It is said, that “a prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country ;” but it must be 
conceded to Jemimah Wilkinson, that, even there, 
and among her own kinsmen, her mission was 
honoured by scores of proselytes. Her father’s 
family, and immediate kinsfolk, who best knew 
her moral character, and who were eye-witnesses 
of her trance, were the first to seal their testimony 
to the truth of her doctrines, by unreserved 
discipleship. 

Soon she established regular meetings, where 
the people flocked in multitudes; some to gratify 
an awakened curiosity, others to wait on her 
ministrations with a profound conviction of their 
truth. Some who were present on such occasions, 
and who were by no means favourable to her pre- 
tensions, have assured me, that so much evangeli- 
cal truth was mixed up with her statements; so 
original were her conceptions ; so vivid her imagi- 
nation ; so sublimated her piety, and pathetic her 
appeals, that it was not strange that the unlettered 
mind should be warped from the common faith, 
and hundreds should rally around her standard, 
to go up with her to possess the goodly land. The 
company of the faithful in her native state, already 
numbered some hundreds. That it was not quad- 
rupled, was owing, undoubtedly, to the impolitic 
adoption of an unnatural rule for the government 
of her flock; namely, that they should “ neither 
marry nor be given in marriage ; and those who 
had wives, should become as those who had 
none.” 

Religionists of all ages have been tinctured with 
this folly. It was the foundation of the monastic 
orders. Its requirement, by the Popes, of the 
clergy of Britain, furnished matter of contention 
for many centuries. The stalwart Saxon, in whom 
the voice of nature was too potent for such single 
spirituality, resisting unto bonds and imprison- 
ment, raised up a standard against papal domina- 
tion, which was only confirmed and established 
in the reformation of Luther. Founders of sects, 
therefore, who incorporate this element into their 
systems, however they may prosper for a season, 
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will find in the end, that nature will resent such 
a prohibition in her empire,—her voice will be 
heard,—her laws will prevail, to the subversion 
and overthrow of every celibate hierarchy. 
Another element adopted in Jemimah’s system, 
was conceived in more wisdom. Though at war 


with the conventional usages of society, it out-— 


raged no laws of nature ; and addressing itself to 
the indigent and hungry, it_operated as a foil to 
the other objectionable feature, by drawing in the 
poor, the maimed, the halt, the deaf, and blind, to 
the place of bread, and equal enjoyments. This 
item was no other than that adopted by the first 
disciples of Jesus, after the Holy Ghost had fallen 
on them at Pentecost, when, “neither of them 
said that ought of the things which he possessed 
was his own; but they had all things common.” 
Another principle adopted and acted on in this 
new system was, to collect and adopt, as con- 
stituent parts of their community, all the orphans, 
foundlings, and poor children, within reach of 


their operations ; thereby, in a manner, supplying | 


the defects of the other part of the system, that 


} 


the society of the faithful should not ultimately | 


become extinct. 
ments, though wisely contrived, to increase the 
numbers of the sect, could not fail, in their 
practical working, to increase poverty in the 
same proportion. This was felt, to the 
heart of the community. Jemimah could shower 
down the spiritual bread, such as it was, in 
profuse abundance, which she never failed to 
do at their solemn convocations; ut still, these 
etherial-ininded disciples were constantly reminded 
that they were still in the body, by the cravings 
of unsatiated appetites, and the shivering of their 
uncovered limbs. This was a matter to be looked 
into. Rhode Isiand, as a country, was a poverty- 
stricken region: the land cold and hungry —the 
climate bleak and unpropitious. 

Matters for the society were getting worse and 


soon 


worse. What was to be done? In this emergency 
the Prophetess applied to the divinity that was 
within her, and the answer returned was, “ Thou 
shalt go out intoastrange country, and to a people 
of strange language: but fear not ; for lo! the 
anzel of his presence [ alias, Jemimah Wilkinson | 
shall go with thee. He shall lead thee: and the 


These two last mentioned ele- | 


Shechinah (that is, Jemimah] shall be thy rear- | 


ward!” 

About this period, the celebrated Oliver Phelps, 
whose history I may hereafter lay before the pub- 
lic, had effected his treaty with the Seneca Indians, 


by which an extensive territory of Western New- | 


York was ceded to him and his heirs for ever. 
This purchase was seventy miles in breadth, and 
an hundred in length; bounded on the north by 
Lake Ontario; east by Cayuga lake; south by 
Pennsylvania, and the spurs of the Alleghany 
mountains ; and west by the Genesee river. At 


tis period, it is the most populous and highly culti- | 
vated portion of the Union ; and, having respect to | 


luxuriousness of soil, abounding wealth, hydraulic 


erections, clustering cities, towns, and villages, | 


convenience to market, and other elements of per- 


petual prosperity, I think all travellers who have | 
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visited the spot will agree with me in sa 
the garden of the New World. 
At the time of which we write, when the Pry. 
phetess received her direction to go tog 
country, this was, indeed, a strange and unknow,, 
land to the settled portion of America, lying fay 
beyond the western limits of civilization. The 
sound of the axe had never been heard in jis an- 
cient forests, nor had foot of the most adventurons 
pioneer pressed its soil, It was, indeed, the habi- 
tation of a people of strange language ; for ho 
voice, since “ the morning stars sang together” at 
creation’s birth, had ever broken the xs litude of 


Ying, it is 


the wilderness, or awoken echo from its deep glens 
and mountain-caves, save the whoop of the Savage 
warrior, or the howlings of beasts of prey. To 
this country, then, when in the condition [ hays 
just described it, Jemimah Wilkinson emirates 
with her followers,—performing a journey of fiy 
hundred miles, mostiy through the ti rests, desti- 
tute of highways, —to plant her colony in a more 
congenial soil, and develop her doctrines on q 
wider theatre. Though the savage tribes had cop. 
veyed by treaty the greater part of the territory, 
yet, as the process of settling, by the whites, would 
occupy many years, those stalwart foresters, the 
ancient proprietors of the land, still lingered around 
the graves of their forefathers, as if in no haste to 
break communion with their hallowed manes, 
which they believed to people the air, and “ walk 
the earth unseen, both when they waked and when 
they slept,” warning them of approaching danger, 
and becoming their guardian geniz through the 
vicissitudes of life. These scattered tribes, though 
principally inhabiting their reservations on the 
aforesaid territory, were not scrupulous in the 
matter of the chase, but promiscuously wandered 
over the whole country for their game ; and, what 
was quite natural in the case, they looked with 
jealousy and distrust at any encroachment on their 
ancient dominions ; having occasion to be dissatis- 
fied with a treaty procured by finesse, if not by 
fraud, by which their former hunting-ground was 
about to pass from them for ever; their sacred 
spots, consecrated to the dead, to be desecrated ; and 
the bones of their venerated chieftains to be turned 
up by the white man’s plough-share, to bleach in 
the sun-beams, or mingle with the common earth. 
It was, then, with no ordinary feelings of surprise 
that a hunting party of these savages witn 
the arrival of the holy band, consisting of some hun- 
dreds, with the Prophetess at their head. Runners 
were despatched from this small party of Indians 
to notify to the head men of the nation this impor 
tantevent. Jemimah had effected her purchase of 
land of its proprietor, consisting of a township, 
six miles square, in the very heart of this beau 
country. She named her purchase after the holy 
city of Judea; calling it Jerusalem, because out of 
it was to go forth the word of life, to enlighten 
the surrounding nations, as well pagan #8 @¥F 
lized. 

It still retains the name bestowed upon it by the 
Prophetess; and will be found by the traveller, 
about twelve miles south-west of the 

town of Geneva, on the west side of the Seneca 
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in the well known county of Ontario. ‘That 
reader may know with what rapidity the value 
of real estates is advanced in a new country, by its 
ive improvements, I wiil here state, that 
de worth of Jemimah’s purchase at this time, is 
not less than £400,000 sterling. Its original cost, 
& the Prophetess, as is still to be seen in the record 
of her deed, at Canandaigua, the capital of Ontario, 
was but £500. Well, the next difficulty to be 
escountered, was with those turbulent neighbours, 
the Seneca Indians; for a settlement within their 
torders could not go on, at that period, unless they 
eald be propitiated. 
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The neglect of such a precaution, has been the | 


eecasion of many a bloody massacre. Tenn, 
perhaps, with the exception of Jemimah Wilkin- 
wn, was the only pioneer of emigration in the 
new world, who adopted the true policy with 


these unlettered children of nature. His scheme, 


|the vehemence and apparent 


bottomed on eternal justice, and the pacific theory 


of the gospel, being practically carried out before 
the pagan eye, won for Christianity (exhibited in 
that amiable form) the profoundest reverence, 
even from savage breasts; while, at the same 
time, it procured the safety and prosperity of his 
hand of emigrants, who first peopled Philadelphia 
and the country around. 
known to need repetition here. They stand recorded 
on the enduring page of national history ; and live 
in the veneration of his followers. 

While Jemimah and her disciples were busily 
employed in laying out their grounds, it being on 


His doings are too well | 





s spot formerly occupied as an Indian village, a | 


formidable band of the natives, who had been 
collected by the runners, looked in upon her, quite 
mnexpectedly, and to the dismay of her lamb-like 
believers. The Prophetess alone remained un- 
moved at this hostile array—for the warriors 
had come well armed; rifles and long carbines 
trailed fron their right hands; tomahawks, 
hatchets, and sealping-knives gleamed in the sun’s 
mays, as they depended from belts; the 


their 


| colour. 
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while a vagrant orphan, incorporated with the 
wandering tribes, as one of their number, met 
the Prophetess of Rhode Island, in advance of 
his savage companions, who were drawn up in 
battle array. He inquired of her, who she was, 
whence she came, who were her companions, and 
what was their present object. Her answer, as 
Parrish afterwards reported it, was as follows :— 
“Tam the Out-beaminug of God on earth, in the 
place of Jesus Christ, until his second coming— 
I came from the east—these are the lambs of my 
flock—and we seek a pasture in the wilderness.” 
The interpreter, though a youth, was a shrewd 
lad; he comprehended in a breath, as well from 
sincerity of the 
speaker, as from her singular dress, that she was 
some fanatic ; and he conceived the thought, that 
this could be turned to good account with the 
savages, whose superstitions in these matters, I 
will shortly hereafter describe. But, the young 
interpreter was in a sad perplexity to determine to 
which sez the “ Out-beaming” belonged; especially 
as her dress was so equivocal, that it went to 
establish, rather than resolve the doubt. And, as 
I have referred to this habiliment once before, and 
promised an explanation, I will proceed to describe 
it, as | saw it myself, many years afterwards ; 
especially, as [ was assured, by those who knew, 
that her dress was never varied in appearance, 
through her long prophetic life. First, then, she 
wore neither gown nor petticoat. Iler lower limbs 
were covered with kilts or pantale(ts, coming down 
midway between the knee and ankle—they were 
composed of very fine woollen cloth, of light drab 

l Ifer hose were of linen thread, of flax 
colour :—shoes covered with large yellow buckles. 


Her tunic was like a bishop's under-dress ; show- 
ing a skirt opening in front, coming down midway 


war-paint upon their faces, and eagle quills nodding | 
m tho . , ° | 
their sealp-tufts, invested them with unearthly 


ferocity ; so that a much more valorous band than 
the followers of Jemimah, might well have had 
misgivings, without the charge of cowardice justly 
resting onthem. The Prophetess approached the 
it 
pparelled in that unique dress which I shall 


aa % > =. ‘ . 
reaiter describe. She was met, to her surprise, 


ya lad of white-skin, who addressed her in good 


English, This iad was no other than Jasper 


Parrish, afterwards Captain Parrish, who became 
= 1. States interpreter, in their negotiations 
wit 7 

mith the Indians, for forty years thereafter. Born 


in vivanie , | 
Penns; ivania, he was taken prisoner some years | 


Fevious, in the revolutionary war, when his family 
"ere all massacred in his presence, and himself 
‘used to run the gauntlet. He came off trium- 
pant — was adopted into an Indian family —be- 
atiched orto finally settled in Canandaigua, 
ed by Indian munificence—filled a broad 

= tere good opinion of his country —died 
ef the and civilization, and within the pale 
stan church. This Jasper Parrish, 


"OL. XI1—NO. CXXXIX. 


_kilts, being a very light-coloured drab. 


+ 4 
traders with a firm step, and undaunted eye, | 





between the waist and knee. The outward gar- 
ment, covering the bust and arms, was not unlike 
a riding habit with rolling collar and wide lappells, 
turning back upon the breasts. Around her neck 
was a wide white ribbon, crossed in front, and 
pinned down upon her breast, not unlike a clergy- 
man’s small linen worn in front. The material 
of her habit and tunic were all of a piece with her 
Her 
black hair parted in front, and coming down upon 
her shoulders on each side, rolled up in natural 
curls. She wore a drab quaker-hat, with a rim 
not less than eight inches wide.x— While my hand 
is in at description, let me say as to her person, 
that nature had not been stingy, either in bulk of 
material, or symmetrical adjustment. She was 
considerably above the middle stature, as to height 
and muscular development. Her eyes were coal- 
black, large, steady, firm: the tout ensemble, or 
entire person of Jemimah Wilkinson, taken with 
her carriage, manners, and address, would impress 
the beholder with strong intellect, decision of 
character, deep sincerity, and passionate devotion, 

Now my reader will understand, from the above, 
why young Parrish doubted as to which ser she 
belonged ; and her voice furnished no better clue; 
as, in aid of nature, she had made it sonorous by 


her out-pourings to her flock, some of whom werg 
2M 
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deaf, as before stated. My reader may think me 
trifling upon this question of ser ; for he will ask 
me, what mattered it to the interpreter, whether 
the Prophetess was man or woman? Be patient, 
kind reader—don’t anticipate. Let me assure you, 
matter enough depended on this equivocal point. 
The success of the whole enterprise: ay, the safety 


| ing, and hastened to his companions, to 


| progress. If I were not opposed to the pedantic | 


| usage of interlarding English books With serg 

of French and Italian, and, moreover, if J — 
| posed my readers understood the language ye 
_ Senecas, I should bring out the life-tints of these 
Indian scenes in their guttural and beautifyljy 


of the lambs of the flock :—yea more, the life of | figurative dialect ; but, having undertaken 4, 


the Prophetess herself rested on this single point. \f 
the reader will indulge me in another digression, 
I will here satisfy him, on the spot, of the truth 


of the above statement. Indians, like Orientalists, | 
place women low in the scale of moral being, | 


denying to them souls and immortality; hence 
they refuse them a place in the council-house ; 
intrust them with no secrets of war; admit them 
to no part of religious rites ;—and if a woman is 
even suspected of divination, or having to do with 
invisible agencies, she is immediately put to death 
as a witch, and her children must seck shelter in 
a foreign tribe. While, on the other hand, a 
Medicine-man, as they call an astrologer, or magi- 
cian, ranks high in the nation ; wielding autho- 
rity even over their chiefs; sitting among their 
kings; and ruling by his counsel, as the great 
prophet of the tribe, in all affairs of war and state. 
Now, had the interpreter announced Jemimah 
Wilkinson, to the warriors, as a woman having 
the power of Deity, or as dealing in occult arts, 
her heart’s blood would have been spilled before 
the chieftains left the spot, and the lambs of her 
flock been devoured by the savage wolves of the 
Senecas. The matter of sex, therefore, as the 
reader now sees, became most important on that 
occasion. Parrish, who had witnessed barbarous 
massacres enough, was deeply anxious to prevent 
the blood of these unarmed enthusiasts being 


shed ; and, knowing the Indian customs aforesaid, | 
put the direct inquiry to Jemimah, whether she | 
were man or woman? “ As to that, young man,” | 
replied the Prophetess, “ I am neither; being the | 


effulgence of Divinity, and at the head of a king- 
dom whose subjects neither marry nor are given 
in marriage ; and where they are neither Greek 
nor Jew, bond nor free, male nor female, it does 
not behove me to allow the distinctions of the 


flesh, where all are one in Christ, whose authority 


I now wield.” This was a poser to the young 


interpreter. He knew not how to proceed. Jemi- | 
mah, perceiving his embarrassment, added, “ True, | 


I was once known as Jemimah Wilkinson ; was 


then a woman, and so remained, till my morta- | 
lity put on immortality, and was swallowed up | 


of spiritual life.”’ “ God be thanked for that,” 
said Parrish, “keep the old name to yourself; 
and, if you were not actually changed from 
woman to man, in the operation, let me say to the 
Indians that you are a man, or youll meet 
with a worse change than ever came over you 


down East.” A few words served to explain the 


_ write an English account of this woman, I should 
_ not redeem my pledge by talking in an unknown, 
tongue. Would that my contemporary Writers 
might think of this matter, and govern them. 
| selves accordingly! Well, Parrish declared to the 
assembled warriors, that the great medicine-may of 
| the Pale-faces, whose mysterious power in diving. 
| tion was the admiration of his own nation, being 
| moved with compassion for the wandering tribes, 
had left the place of the sun’s rising, accompanied 
| by his friends, and, after passing their boundless 
| forests, had arrived in the heart of the Sen 

to teach them more fully of the Great Spirit, 
to heal their diseases, defend them from Epil. 
ones, and, controlling the elements of nature, 
to bring fruitful seasons, good fishing and hunt- 
ing, and general prosperity. This announcement 
was received by the savages with mingled feeli 
of surprise, joy, and doubt. They desired to ap- 
proach nearer to this mysterious being, that they 
might better satisfy themselves, by scrutiny, as to 
the reality of her pretensions. 

Jemimah, who was an adept in reading men’s 
thoughts, whether savage or civilized, perceived 
| at once that she had nothing to fear from the 
| approach of these awe-stricken Pagans. She 
'knew by their very movement that a favour- 
able impression had already been made upon 
| them; so that she was perfectly self-possessed, 
and prepared to deepen the veneration with 
which they approached her. As they formed 
a semi-circle around her, she solemnly raised 
her hands toward heaven, threw back her head, 
closed her eyes, moved her lips as if in holy com- 
munion with the Highest; while her countenanee, 
lighted up with celestial ardour, betrayed un- 
earthly emotion, such as man might not look upon 
and remain unaffected. When the interest of 
the warriors was thus wrought up to the highest 
pitch of intensity, her eyes gently opened, her 
arms waved downwards in concentric circles a 
if in the act of pouring blessings on their heads, 





while her lips pronounced these solemn words :— 
_“ May the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
_ pour his blessing upon you! Receive my blessing 
in the name of the Lord.” This being interp 

| to the Indians, they bowed themselves t 

| the Prophetess, in token of reverence, and silently 
| retired. As these foresters never despatch say 
grave matter in haste, they chose not to commit 
| themselves further in this affair, until their coum 
of procedure should be settled in general 


Indian custom to the quick apprehension of the | when their own prophet, orators, and sage De, 
Prophetess, who undoubtedly rejoiced in spirit | should all be present, to act as might be required. 


that on that occasion, at least, she was delivered 


Accordingly, runners were despatched # o 


from the bonds of the flesh. Parrish, as master | Genesee Reservations to assemble a full ann 


of ceremonies, and chief mediator in this grave 
affair, left Jemimah where they had been stand- 


| of the wise men of the tribes, at a co 
be held near to Jerusalem. 
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When the day arrived, Blue-Sky, Corn-Tassel, | ard-work ; and that, unless the medicine-man of 
ket, the most illustrious orators of the | the pale-faces could show them a sign, they would 
pation, together with some hundreds of chiefs | not believe on him. 


god warriors, clad in all their gew-gaw splend- J emimah’s wits were put to the test by this re- 
war, exhibiting the grotesque insignia of their | quirement. However great she might fancy her 
ive tribes, appeared in the council-house, | power in the invisible and spiritual world, she felt 

wady to hear the prophet of the pale-faces. But | it was rather difficult to bring out a notable and 
there was one accompanied them, requiring a | visible miracle, to the conviction of savages, from 
more particular description. His form was ven- | the gross materials of nature which surrounded 
gable, though emaciated. Time, and mental) her. She had but short time to consider; so she 
ares, had ploughed deep furrows in his cheeks, | despatched the messenger with answer that she 
wd marked his forehead into ridges. Of his | would soon be with them in council. While walk- 
once raven locks, what remained from the bleach- | ing her room, in some perplexity how next to pro. 
ingof an hundred snows,* was hoary as the feathers | ceed, dame Nature came up in aid of her divinity. 
if the swan. His form was stooping, his limbs | Her eyes fell on a large magnet lying beside her 
tremulous with age, and his eyes sealed up with | compass, which articles she had brought with her 
blindness. | from the sea-board, to aid her surveys of the new 
This was Skés-kajénau, the great Prophet of | country ; for, be it known to my readers, that 
the Senecas, before whom the chieftains bowed | even the supernal power of Jemimah Wilkinson 
jown, and the young men hid themselves. Into! did not extend to the making of straight lines 
this grave assembly, Jemimah Wilkinson, clad as | and observing due courses, in that extended forest, 
| have already described her, made her entrance. | without the aid of earth] y science. Well, with the 
A wicker seat had been raised for the two pro- | magnet concealed in her pocket, the “ Out-beam- 
phets; while the warriors sat upon the ground | ing” once more paraded through the sitting ranks 
below and before them. A deep silence, such as of the chieftains to her wicker-chair, beside the 
[have often witnessed in the Indian council-house, | ancient Prophet. Another silence pervaded the 
aded the assembly for ten minutes, when the | council-house ; all eyes were fixed on the Divinity. 
Indian Prophet above described arose and delivered | Jemimah arose in that solemn and imposing man- 
himself as follows :—“* M/edicine-man of the Yan- | ner peculiar to herself, and said—‘* Oh, slow of 

| 





gees,t listen! I am an old man—my eyes can no | heart to believe! I might denounce ye as that 
more look on the sun—my tongue can speak but | ‘wicked and adulterous generation who seek a 
fw words. Soon I s/eepy,—who then shall teach | sign,’ and might add, that ‘no sign shall be given 
my people? They say you come from the sun’s- | ye, but the sign of Jonas the Prophet :’ but, that 
rising, where the shining ones talk with you.) I may make full proof of this more merciful dis- 
Now, we don’t know. May be you be good, may | pensation; and that ye may believe that I have 
not. I, ancient prophet,—seen much. Gireat | power over nature, I propose to shake the founda- 
Spirit talk to me from the cloud. I inquire after | tion of the house where we are sitting, and level 
lim inmy dreams. Sometimes he answer in the | its timbers to the ground.” This being interpreted, 
sunshine, sometimes in the rain. Sometimes I a thrill of horror and apprehension shook every 
lon’t know. If Pale-face know more, then me | warrior’s nerves. They begged, through the inter- 
isteu. J have done.” t preter, that a less tremendous display be made, 
This address being duly interpreted by Parrish, and they would believe. Jemimah saw that this 
Jemimah felt herself called on to respond. I. was her time; the savages were in alarm, and 
nust not detain the reader by her entire speech. | hence disposed to the marvellous. She extended 
whe spake of her supernatural being and divine | her hand towards the nearest chieftain, and, in 
uission; of the success which had attended her | an authoritative tone, demanded his bright sealp- 
reaching ; of the love she bore to a fallen world, ing knife, which gleamed from beneath his belt. 
and especially the deep interest she felt in the | The knife was handed to her. Then, standing up, 
welfare of the Senecas, for whom she travailed in | she waved her right hand, with the magnet in it, 
arth, until their redemption should be brought in. | like an enchanter’s wand, over the heads of the 
indians rarely take a vote, or resolve as to any | warriors, till, bringing the knife and loadstone in 
“ing, immediately after listening to a speech. contact, the cohesion of attraction was never better 
They will not place an important matter on the | jllustrated. The knife, attached by its point to 
“sue of excited passions. They have a maxim, | the loadstone, made sudden evolutions in concent- 
which, when rendered into English, reads thus :— | rie circles, as it glistened and trembled in its whirl- 
Grave things are to be weighed in a cool balance.” ing, and yet adhered to the point of attraction. 
Hience, on the close of Semimah’s speech, they ad- | « F{ygh! . (their exclamation of surprise,) burst 
famed the sitting, to deliberate on what they had from every savage bosom. In a moment, they 
ward. After due consideration, they sent a mes- | were all upon their feet, leaning forward, in 
“ager, with their interpreter, to the Prophetess, breathless silence and amazed wonder, at the phe- 
utifying to her that it was one thing to speak the | nomenon before them, The blind Prophet had 
fat word, but another thing to do the great Wiz- only heard the exclamation. He inquired the 
* Snows, with the Indians, signify winters, Powe ' cause, which, being explained to him by one of the 
angees,” means white men, Yankee was derived | orators, he rose up, bending his sightless eye-balls 
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>! am indebted to Cavtain Parr} f toward the magic exhibition. 
 tpeech, Pn Se OY uae Paar When the * Divinity” had made ample exhibition 
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amazement of her beholders, she gracefully drew 
in her arm, disposing of the magnet in her 
pocket, still holding the knife in her hand, and 


delivered herself as follows: ‘As you have seen | 
| fice, as all who will philesophize upon the subject 


the scalping-knife arrested by invisible power, 
and suspended on nothing, it is to admonish you, 
that the Great Spirit wills the suspension of that 
bloody instrument, together with the tomahawk 
and rifle, in the destruction of human life ; that 
you are to hang them up in your wigwams; and 
no more employ them against your white neigh- 
bours. I have come among you us the Great- 
Blessing ; see that you refuse not him that 
speaketh from heaven !” 

This interpreted, the aged Prophet closed the 
council as follows: “ Wizard of the Yangees, we 
bow to your supremacy. Red men have become 
mice ; we crawl under your feet. Once we were 
the wild buffalo—our heart was big—our legs 
long, and our horn strong. Now our heart is 
soft, we have become women. 


the east have slain the Pequot warriors—made | 


of her sorcery, to the satisfaction of herself and | 


The Yangees of | 


JEMIMAH WILKINSON, THE AMERICAN PROPHETESS. 
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the Delawares mad with fire-water: the last of | 


the Mohigans s/ceps. 


‘The Senecas go next. The | 


Great Spirit talks no more with our prophets ;— | 


our warriors are cowards ; and our wise men are 
confounded in their talk. 
no deer—the tree that shades us will be dry; 
Yangees will burn up our wigwains, and dig up 
our graves. We think you a great witch.* Pale 
faces will hear you. When you see poor Indian 
fainting, will you give him bread ?/—when the 


snow and frost are on his blanket, may he come_ 


to your fire? Now we go home: we hang up 
the scalping-knife at your great word : we fight no 
more : we be good friends: good-bye.” At these 


words the council broke up; the natives retired | 


in profound reverence of the medicine-man of the 
Yangees; and from that hour to the day of her 
death, Jemima Wilkinson exercised a controlling 
influence over all the Seneca nation, who regarded 
her as a being having power over nature and 
Divine agency in the invisible world. 
age was not limited to profession merely, it was 
manifested in offerings and propitiatory presents 
of furs, venison, and other acceptable things, at 
every full-moon, for many years thereafter. And, 
in justice to Jemimah be it recorded, that no undue 
advantage of that influence was ever taken by 
her; but, on the contrary, she proved herself the 
Indian's friend, through good report and evil re- 
port. Her doors were ever open to these houseless 
wanderers ; and her board spread for their wants. 
That thousands of them did not become her con- 
stant disciples was owing, not to a want of kind- 
ness on her part, or veneration on theirs, but to 
that fugitive, vagabond habit, instinctive in all 
the Indian race, which renders all efforts at civil- 
isation among them unavailing and abortive. 

The settlement of Jemimah at Jerusalem was 


By-and-by we have | 


' mechanic arts, erect mills and manufactories ; so 


| new country, especially a country of gre 
| ductiveness, are boorish, illiterate men. 






year, and month after month, like waye Succeedin 
* i °° 
5 


| wave, to obtain a footing in the Genesee country 


which was justly considered the garden of Americ. ; 
This brought around the Prophetess too stubbor 
a material to be worked up into her Spiritual edj 


will at once perceive. 

It is a mistaken notion that the pioneers of r 
at pro. 
; The 
next generation may become so, by a neglect o 
schools, churches, and other institutions of mora) 
culture and mental training; but the first adyen. 
turers are gencrally bold, enterprising, persevering 
men, who think and act for themselves, and to 
the best advantage. Such were the first settlers 
of Ontario county. Besides, their time was ¢ 
much occupied in felling the trees, clearing 
fencing land, and obtaining bread for the body, to 
bestow much attention upon ctherial and spiritual 
matters. Add to this, populous villages, such as 
Canandaigua, Geneva, Pennyan, &c. &e. were 
springing up in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, where the literature of the day, news. 
papers, books, clergymen, lawyers, and ‘scholars 
soon found their way. 

All these causes combined, operated to suspend 
the spiritual advancement of the new sect, and to 
limit the out-pourings to the established in th 
faith. Even this was not without its advantages: 
it enabled the elect to extend their improvements, 
beautify and adorn their village, introduce the 


WA 


ana 
diy 


? 
if they were not gathering materials for their 


/moon-shine kingdom in the clouds, they were 


more profitably advancing their interests in the 
world that now is. The result of this thrifty 
economy was, that in a few years, the same com- 
munity who wandered off from Rhode Island in 


| destitution and in rags, now excited the envy of 


'and eligible situation. 


the surrounding country, by their superior wealth, 
A country squire, by the 


‘name of Potter, residing in the neighbourhood, 


This hom- | 


who had recently been raised to the bench of 
Common Pleas, as one of the judges of Ontario 


county, having squandered his time and fortune 


in politics, now cast around him for the means of 

. . . , 
getting up in the world. He selected Jemimah’s 
establishment as the theatre of his operations, 
With this view, he appeared among her worship- 
pers on their Lord’s-Day meetings, first as 4 


| spectator; then as a penitent; and finally as 4 


. . hd } 
convert and member in full fellowship. Jemima 
rejoiced in spirit at this honourable acquisition, 


naturally concluding that so influential a disciple 


immediately succeeded by a vast influx of emi- | 


grants from New England, pouring in, year after 


2 





: _ Not that the Indians suspected Jemimah to be a woman. 
. 9 5 * 7 . ° . ° 
ae itch” is a generie term for sorcerer, without distinction 
of sex. 


as judze Potter, would induce many others inte 
her fold: but she soon found that she had caught 
a Tartar—a wolf had come among the /ambs of 
the flock. Potter ingratiated himself with the 
“ Divinity ;” became her confidential adviser 10 
worldly matters, and her private secretary. 

he brought his wits to bear upon the old, illiterate, 
and feeble-minded of the community ; and, by 
what pretence I have never known, he © 

releases from many of them, of their rights, # 
tenants in common, in the whole township. 
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The reader must know that this township of six | became Jemimah’s turn to speak. She arose with 
are, contained no less than 23,040 acres | the dignity of an empress. The buzzing multitude 


land; which, at the time of Potter's doings was | was hushed to silence. 
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She observed, that her 


It was therefore quite a | kingdom was not of this world—hence she should 


at money-making, to get some third part despatch the temporal matter, now before the court, 
of these rights condensed into one hand. Matters | in a single sentence, and hasten to something more 


gent on but a short time in this way, before the 


Prophetess, who kept herself well informed as to | 


che doings of her flock, came to be advised of all 
ihe particulars of this transaction, from beginning 


«end. Meeting with her secretary, she mildly | 


rebuked him for his worldly-mindedness; and 
expressed a hope, that for the honour of the cause 
in which he had so devoutly embarked, he would 
return the wor/d/y papers in his possession, to the 
infirm old people from whom he had obtained 
them. Potter feeling that his designs were ac- 
complished, concluded that a crouching policy was 
no longer necessary ; so he came out boldly to his 
«Divine mistress, accusing her of hypocrisy and 


important. If, as was alleged, her doctrines were 
blasphemous, then was the complainant, who was 
the principal witness, a blasphemer ; and therefore 
not a competent witneas ; “ for,” said she, “Judge 
Potter, on whose testimony the prosecution is 
founded, has subscribed to all my doctrines, and 
made no renunciation of his faith.” With this, 


_she assumed a new attitude ; lifted up her hands 


blasphemy, threatening the penalties of the law | 


spon her, if she interfered in the least with the 
entracts he had made. 
te Deity’s vicegerent—such as Jemimah had 
sever yet heard from the mouth of a disciple— 
sch as none but a mind well balanced, and feel- 
ings well disciplined, could endure in silence. 
Jemimah made no reply ; but retiring to her 
sanctum sanctorum, which I may hereafter describe, 
she rang for her page, who alone was admitted 
into that sacred retreat. 
there despatched, or how executed, Potter knew 
nothing, but the fact, that four robust disciples 
immediately entered the room where he was, 
sized him by the arms and legs, and without a 
word spoken, hurried him out of the house, across 
the improved land, and so through the forest, till 
he was fairly off the premises claimed by the elect 
church, On putting him upon his feet, beyond 
the limits of their township, his bearers now cau- 
toned him, by the authority of the “ Vicegerent,” 
and on peril of his life, never to set foot on the 
consecrated premises. 
BP tter too well knew the unbending character 
of dJemimah, and that her authority was backed 
“p by two hundred men who were subservient to 


This was bold language | 


and eyes toward heaven, and poured out a most 
fervent and passionate ejaculation to her Father in 
heaven, that the Holy Ghost might descend upon 
the present audience, and penetrate their hearts 
with an awful sense of that approaching tribunal, 
before whom judges and jury, witnesses and spec- 
tators, the rich man and Lazarus, must shortly 
appear, to render an account for the deeds done in 
the body. Then, assuming an oratorical attitude, 
she continued with an exhortation so pungent and 
soul-stirring, so sublimated and overwhelming, 
that all present seemed to forget they were in a 


temporal court: and none seemed disposed to in- 


terrupt her in her course. She sat down, with 


_the blessings of the multitude upon her ; and how- 


Of what orders she | 


Dinas re Pee ce | 
her nod, to treat with indifference the admonition 


he had received. He consoled himself, however, 
with this thought, that the papers were in his 
pocket, and the law open for his remedy. And to 
aw he went—first, by obtaining an ‘indictment 
Sgainst the elect-lady for blasphemy ; and then by 
instituting ejectment-suits, to oust the infirm ones 
oo ~ - improvidently re-leased to him. The 
a case first came on for trial. Great 
st’ was excited throughout the west. The 
ggg was filled with the wonder-loving 
ing oie The Prophetess declined employ- 
3 Counsel; alleging for plea, that the tem- 
hid had no jurisdiction over the person 
tiled oe 8 anointed. This plea being over- 
with hie e court, the Attorney-general went on 
ladies fap ray rige and proofs. It appeared, 
vine ae that the defendant had arrogated 
4 rege to herself; and this was alleged to 
Within the definition of blasphemy. It now 





ever they might think her enthusiastic, none 
doubted her sincerity. The learned judge, im 
charging the jury, placed the case on two points : 
First, conceding that to assume the Almighty’s 
prerogatives was blasphemy, in a finite creature ; 
yet, he submitted, whether such an assumption 
was not evidence of that insane state of mind, 
which rendered the defendant incapable of com- 
mitting crime: this was for the jury to deter- 
mine. Second, should the jury consider the defen- 
dant of sufficient reason to commit crime; then 
they would inquire into the intent, or quo animo 
with which the defendant had acted. If her design 
had been to revile the Deity—to contemn the mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ—or bring the Christian 
Scriptures into contempt ; then was she guilty of 
blasphemy. If, on the contrary, she had acted 
from mistaken views, or religious frenzy—if, in 
other words, her motives were sincere, however 
erroneous her opinions, she could not be guilty of 


the crime alleged. 


; 


Jemimah’s speech, though considered as travel- 
ling out of the record, by the legal gentlemen pre- 
sent, was still sounding in the ears of the rustie 


jury, who, without troubling themselves with the 





judge’s learned charge, proclaimed their verdict of 
acquittal, without leaving their box. 

Potter was much annoyed at this result ; but he 
derived comfort in the thought, that nothing could 
defeat his recovery of the land, of which he held 
the paper-title. The links in the chain, to his 
apprehension, were too simple and direct to involve 
any doubt as to his success, 1. The immemorial 
Indian right to the country, by the gift of God, 
2. Indian conveyance to Oliver Phelps, by solemn 
treaty. 3. Grant from Phelps to Jemimah Wil- 
kinson, and her heirs and assignees for ever, 4, 
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Jemimah’s Deed to her disciples. 5. Sundry of the 
disciples’ re-leases to Hiram Potter. “Thank God,” 
says Hiram, “this is matter of law, in which the 
old hypocrite’s prayers and tears can avail her 
nothing.” Well, at length the trial came on. 
The presiding judge was no other than the late 
Chancellor Kent, whose brilliant intellect and 
forensic science have won him renown, even in 
Westminster Hall. In this, as in the other case, 
Jemimah declined other counsel. She sat in all 
the majesty of royalty, facing two of the most 
eminent counsellors in the state, whom Potter had 


retained, and imported from the city, to make | 


doubly sure in the cause. The case was opened, 
the documentary evidence exhibited, which left no 
doubt of the plaintiff’s right. The learned judge, 
in commiseration of the defendants, and regarding 
Jemimah ay necessarily unqualified as counsel for 
them, humanely proposed to assign legal gentlemen 


JEMIMAH WILKINSON, TITE AMERICAN PROPHETESS. 





. . | 
to assist in the defence, who, he supposed, would | 


be better able to measure swords with the Cham- 
pions from New York, than a Rhode Island spin- 
stress. ‘The Prophetess felt her dignity touched 


| 


| 
| 






construed in connexion with the deeds: the effect 
of which was, to reinvest Jemimah with the title 
trustee, and to render the estates inalienable ‘ 
any act of her followers, ; 

This turned the tables upon poor Potter, wh, 
left the court in disgrace, with a heavy bill of 
costs upon his shoulders. He was soon thereafter 
impeached for his conduct in this affair, de 
from his office as judge, and sent back to his own 
insignificance. It is due to the magnanimity of 
Jemimah to say, that she refused to come forwanj 
as a witness against her quondam disciple, on his 
impeachment ; observing, that “she pitied poor 
Potter, whose bad heart was a punishment quite 
sufficient for him; and she would not place the 
weight of her finger in the scale, to increase that 
punishment.” 

It was intended to note the progress of the elec 
hierarchy, to draw out their rules, their domestic 
economy, their distinctive and peculiar usages, &e, 
&c.; but these would fill a volume. 
remarks must close this article. 

However presumptuous and arrogant were the 


A few more 


by the suggestion; and she thus addressed the | pretensions of the Prophetess as a “ Divine” mes- 
court: “last thou never read, that He taketh | 


the wise in his own craftiness ? 
chosen the weak things of this world to confound 
the wise, and foolish things to bring to nought the 
wisdom of the mighty?” 


That God hath | 


senger, they never seem to have led her into any 
immoral or unjust conduct. In her abounding 
wealth she was the same plain, devont nursing- 


_ mother to her flock, as when surrounded by poverty 


“Well, well,” said the judge; “but here is a/ 
connected chain of title that ties up your hands, 


and binds you hand and foot.” 
“Be it so,” said Jemimah; “but is it not 


written, ‘I will break their chains from off their 


neck, and cast their Zands asunder, that my people 
may go free?? Judge Kent, hast thou faith? ‘All 
things are possible to him that believeth.” 

At this, she drew from her large pocket a most 
formidable parchment, having appended to it two 
hundred seals, with the signature of all her fol- 
lowers, exemplified by the great seal of the State, 


without a parallel. 


and want. She took no advantage of her power 
in temporal matters; but caused her meanest dis- 
ciple to fare as well as his “ Divine” mistress ; yea, 
more, she submitted to fastings and privations, 


which were never imposed upon her servants, 


Her hospitality to strangers and visitants, was 
On Sundays, when many of 
the surrounding gentry came out to spend an hour 


'in her chapel, as matter of pastime, she never 
_ suffered them to depart without a bountiful dinner, 
'served up in her dining hall in a neat and most 


inviting manner. 


| 


certifying that it had been duly recorded in the | 
Secretary of State’s office, long previous to Potter's | 


re-leases. 
deeds which she had given to her people, and was 
explanatory of those deeds. It went to constitute 


Jemimah Wilkinson sole trustee for her followers, | 


The instrument bore even date with the | 


The writer of this article was 
once present on such an occasion. 

When service was closed, which was performed 
by Jemimah in a sitting posture, on an elevated 
stand, she invited all strangers and visitants to 
take bread with her, before their departure: then 


| retiring into a screened alcove, at the back of the 


| 


in the whole of their lands, and to re-invest the 
hall; and finally the great bell, in announcement 


title in her, assuch trustee. It referred to the said 
deeds, and went on to modify them thus: That 
the interest in the lands, granted by said deeds, 
should be held no longer than the subscribers 
remained in full fellowship in the elect-church ; and 
that any grant, sale, or re-lease of said lands, by 


right: that nothing should pass to the purchaser, 
by any such sale, but the land should revert to the 
said Jemimah. 

This instrument the Prophetess read out, in the 
hearing of the whole court and bar, in a firm voice, 


stand, a small bell was heard—then the clatter of 
many footsteps from the kitchen to the dining 


of dinner. 
In coming into the room, we congratulate 


ourselves that we were to dine with the great 


“ Vicegerent;”? for she stood, covered with her 


_broad-brimmed hat, at the head of the table; but 
any member, should operate as a forfeiture of his | 


we were mistaken. All standing before their 
plates, she spread out her hands, blessed the foo! 
for our use, in the name of the Lord ; then waving 
her hand in token of adieu, retired to her sanctus 
sanctorum., 

The dinner was excellent, the cheer better 


and with most provoking nonchalance ; while Potter | becoming a nobleman’s mansion, than the “ 
and his counsel were agitated in every nerve, and | establishment of a humble Prophetess. Wes 


in a fever of nonplusment. The court decided that | no more of Jemimah ; but we left her 
this instrument, being executed at the same time | satiated appetites, full of benevolence for 


hall with 
all man- 


with the deeds to the disciples, was to be taken as | kind, and with the best of wishes for the prosperity 


part and parcel of the same transaction, and to be | and happiness of the Prophetess of Je 
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sentiment had long prevailed among her people, ; changed: Jerusalem’s glory had departed. Her 


that Jemimah was to live for ever. Whether this 
yas directly inculcated in her teachings, or was 
gn inference drawn from the fact, that she had once 
ied in Rhode Island, and was now moving about 
in her resurrection body, I cannot assert; yet the 
jon was universal among her flock, that 
she was to die no more. However, nature was 
not to be baulked in this way. The “keepers of 
the house began to tremble:” advancing age 
admonished the “ Vicegerent” that she must by 
and by abdicate her spiritual kingdom, and leave 
her lambs without a shepherd. To prepare them 
for this event, she announced that it was needful 
for her to go away, that she might send the 
Comforter, and prepare for them a habitation in 
the New Jerusalem above ; whence she would 
return, and whither they should go up with her, 
to stand on the sea of glass, with the hundred and 
forty and four thousand,’ to reign for ever and 
ever! She charged them not to weep for her, as 
those who had no hope; that though she should 
sep she should revive again ; for, “I desire,” said 
she “there may be no funeral at my departure, 
no hearse, no coach, no pomp, no parade ; but the 
blessing of them who loved me on earth, and are 
following me to the New Jerusalem in heaven.” 

These injunctions were strictly kept: she stole 
away from life, unattended, unannounced, unwept. | 
The disciples hid her body in the valley where she | 
had died ; but, as in the case of the Jewish law- 
giver, “no man knoweth of her sepulchre, unto 
this day.” 

This event happened in 1820. Fifteen years 
afterwards, the writer of this article, in his travels | 
through the country, visited for the last time the | 
habitation of the Prophetess. The scene was | 





sun had set behind a cloud. 

He was shown her late establishment, and 
among the rest the “sanctum sanctorum,” of which 
mention has been made. It was a snug parlour, 
entered but by one door, viz. through the alcove in 
rear of the chapel. On other sides it was sur- 
rounded by sleeping rooms, lighted by a sky-light, 
ornamented by pictures of apostles and saints, and 
furnished with cushioned chairs, and a respectable 
theological library. 

Not an article in the room had been removed 
from the day of her death. There were her 
dressing-case, compass, magnet, thimble, needles, 
&c., besides a ponderous quarto Bible, well- 
thumbed and marked, lying open on the table. 
But death had made fearful ravages among her 
followers. A mere fragment remained to tell that 
this once had been Jerusalem; and that fragment 
consisted of the mere effigies of aged men and 
women, whose bending forms and whitened locks 
betokened them the lingering remnants of a 
bygone age, waiting for the summons to depart, 
and join their leader in the land of forgetfulness. 
The scenes around me brought painful reflections 
that -here was the end of human aspirations, 
human genius, human hopes, unguided by the 
standard of revelation. 

Who that shall contemplate Jemimah Wilkin- 
son in her genius, in her probity, in her constancy, 
in her perseverance and unwavering course, will 
not regret that a mind so original and powerful, 
a heart naturally so sincere, an imagination so 
vivid and creative, by which she might have 
adorned the higher circles of life, shedding a glory 
on her sex, should become the temple of a false 
faith, and a prey to Reieious Fanaricism ? 





THE OPINIONS OF 


Tar name of Blanco White was, for many years, 
familiar to the eye and ear of the past generation ; nor 
is he yet forgotten, or fairly pushed off the stage where 
he acted an unique part. In his time he enjoyed fame 
ornotoriety of very opposite kinds, though his mental 
tontrarieties, or discrepancies, were rather in outward 
show than in substantial qualities. It was the self- 
‘ame restless, querulous, unstable, but, upon the whole, 
sincere mind which ran the entire circle of religious 
‘pinion ; commencing with the most bigoted Roman- 
sm of Spain, passing through many gradations of 
Scepticism, Infidelity, and Deism, until it grounded 
i Atheism, from which it recovered, to fall into the 
most Romish Church-of-Englandism then in vogue, and 
thence into Evangelical Protestantism, and, finally, into 
‘ome mode of Arianism, or Unitarianism, peculiar to Mr. 
Blaneo White, and in which even he does not appear 
tohave been firmly established up to the hour of his 

Without want of charity, or any impeachment 
# Mr. Blanco White’s perfect sincerity, it may be 
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BLANCO WHITE.* 


discipline, in a family of respectable fanatics, and 
his subsequent priestly training, a restless desire of 
change and the habit of mind which this begets, were 
often, with him, as powerful incentives as a humble 
and earnest pursuit of truth for its own sake. Yet 
was he a man of mark, not alone for learning and 
literary ability, but for what he accomplished as a bold 
and fearless asserter of the right of free inquiry and 
independent judgment ; as the resister of sacerdotal 
tyrannies, and the burdens of all sorts which priestly 
authority would lay upon the consciences of men. Not 
the least useful service which this zealous man per- 
formed was, in one stage of his career, to expose and 
candidly confess those errors which he had sanctioned 
in another. The Protestant Ascendency Party of Ire- 
land, for example, ranked the renegade Spanish priest, 
the exposer of the corruptions and cruelties of Popery, 
among the ablest of their champions ; but, at a more 
advanced stage of Blanco’s circuitous career, this party 
became as obnoxious to him, and certainly he to them, 








that, together with his unfortunate early 


as the church he had first forsaken ; nor did he remain 


* The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by himself ; with Portions of his Correspondence, Edited by John 
1 Thom, Three volumes post octavo. London: John Chapman, 









































































































AG4 THE OPINIONS OF BLANCO WHITE. 


more blind to the failings of the pre-emincntly Ortho- | grammar school. His religious education had com 


dox among the High Churehmen than to the errors of | long before. It was such as must have made 
With all this, the circumstances of his 


early history seem to have given a morbid tinge to his 


the Catholics. 


the pus 
either a hypocrite or a fanatic. His solitary dein . 
discipline or habits were not more wholesome. He = 


mind ; and perhaps, in spite of himself, something of | sent, when very young, to a Dominican college, Where 


the almost inevitable bitterness of the renegade occasion- 


ally influenced his judgments, and almost always the ex- 
Now, if this be true, a man who 


pression of his opinions. 


he read the works of the free-thinking Benedieti 
Feyjoo; learnt the principles of the Baconian philosop} 
and, at fifteen, had the audacity to beard the friar a 





had in his time abjured Popery,of which he was the priest, | gave lectures on logic. His mother, who was in sub. 


— the High-Church Orthodoxy of Oxford, of which he 
became the ordained minister,—and the Evangelical 


creed, or doctrines of the party of the Church of 


England, which he afterwards preferred, must be content 


to see his unstable judgments received with doubt, and | 


even with some suspicion of his bias at different epochs 
of his life. This the man entails upon himself, who had 
been at one time the idol of the most violent No Popery 
party ; at another hailed by High Churchmen,—and wel- 
comed afterwards, with open arms, by the Evange 


and Liberals; while the sect with which he was the 


most closely connected by similarity, if not identity, of 


belief in the latter years of his life, the Unitarians, must 
have felt some pride in their distinguished fellow- 
worshipper. Had Mr. Bianco White been a younger 


man, or had he enjoyed a better state of health during | 


the last seven years of his life, it is, we think, extremely 
probable that he would, himself, have become the founder 
of some new sect; though he was by no means 2 man 
whom the enthusiastic love of truth would, at all hazards, 
have led out to the high-ways and hedges to proclaim 


what he believed the truth, and to make converts to his | 


doctrine. Though exposed to the persecution of free 
speech, which every religious controversialist must !ook 
for, especially when a recreant from the creed which 
he attacks, Blanco White was never an imprudent 
zealot for any one of his changing opinions. On ihe 
contrary, his various changes gained liim useful friends, 
and he seems to have possessed those qualities which 
attach those that are once obtained. 

Among the most distinguished of the number of his 
friends was Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, for 
> of him: 


l 
which Mr. Thom, a Unitarian pastor 


o 


f, which stands 


- b | crv * 4hay » 
wWwiom ne Wro.e we lm 
ee - 
first in the life 


of Liverpool, has edited. It was commenced in 


Oxford, where Mr. Blanco White passed many years 
Mr. Blanco White was of Irish descent, though he 

was born in 1775,in Seville, whither his crandfather had 

gone to escape the rigour of the penal laws inst t 


Trish Catholics. It may appear singular that his descen- 
dant should have been enrolled among the enemies of 
The Whites 
Spanish merchants, and, still keeping up a connexion 
with their fatherland, became, by intermarriages and 
otherwise, the nucleus of a small Irish colony, pre- 
serving, in a foreign clime, the language, with the habits 
and affections which its founder had brought to Spain. 
The original members of the family lived in good style, 
and even obtained a patent of nobility. 
of Blanco afterwards failed, though, when 


‘- 
~ 


Catholic emancipation. were respectable 


slanco, 


at the age of eight, entered the office, it had recovered | 


its credit. The restlessness, or unsteadiness, which seems 
to have been an original element of Blanco White’s cha- 
racter, broke out very early. He wished to be a priest. 
His mother, a warm devotee, concurred in the desire : 
and the grave divines, consulted on the subject, de- 
cided, as might have been anticipated, that the boy of 


4 


twelve had a true call, He was, accordingly, cent to the | 





licals } 


But the house | 


| jection, or attached to the Jesuits, and who, according}y 

disliked the Dominicans, secretly abetted the boy’. 
rebellion, and managed to have him sent to the tai 
versity of his native city, where he made a rapid pro. 
Here he remarks :— 


recs 
&+ C=: ° 


| <A great love of knowledge, and an equally great 
hatred of established errors, were suddenly developed in 
my mind, at the period of my quarrel with the Domini. 
|cans. I may say, with periect truth, the spirit which 
| then started up has never been laid in me. Nearly 
fifty years have elapsed, and now, more than ever, | 
recognise, and rejoice in, my intellectual identity Wit} 
the boy of fifteen. But I had not then any proper 
means of menial improvement. A slight tincture of 
| geometry, and a very superficial knowledge of Newton's 
| Principia, was all I derived from my studies during 
| the second year of philosophy. . 
In the course of that year, however, I had the good 
fortune of becoming acquainted with a student of diy. 
nity, named Manuel Maria del Marmol. He was 
sober, industrious young man, four or five years older 
than myself. He always evinced the most benevolent 
and public-spirited disposition. His love of knowledge 
was ardent, and it has continued unabated during his 
whole life. To improve the siudies of the university of 
Seville may truly be said to have been the only object 
of his ambition. His heart’s delight was to communi- 
cate whatever knowledge he had acquired. Without 
the most remote idea of remuneration, he undertook to 
act as my private tutor. At a subsequent period, he 
acted, for many years, in the same capacity towards my 
brother, (ten years younger than myself,) and has con- 
tinued his bosom friend to this moment. Marmol taught 
me some geography, and the use of the globes. He 
made me acquainted with some of the old Spanish 
poets ; and put into my hands Bacon’s OUrganum,—a 


“7. 
ii} , 
. 


work unknown to every one else at Sevill 


Before h e 


was seventeen, Blanco commenced the study of divinity. 


This was an epoch to be remembere]. 


Among his fellow-students, there was one remarkable 

young man of family, who read dangerous prohibited 

French books, and who had no little influence on his des 

tiny. A little knot of unsuspected young inquirers were 

now in the bosom of the university, who held frequent 

meetings for literaryimprovement. By this means Blaneo, 
| whose faith was not yet subverted, acquired a respectable 
knowledge of the French language, and afterwards of 
the Italian. 
Church of Rome rarely losing her votaries, that no 
church looks so closely after them from childhood on t 
the grave. Blanco White continually complains in his 
latter years of the dulness of the English Sabbaths; 
but those of his childhood in Spain were even more 
ascetic,and more rigidly spent; and at the university 
he relates- 

As soon as I left the Dominican schools for those of 
the university, I chose a confessor (every young per 
| son piously brought up is expected to have @ regular 
| director of his conscience), at the church of the Oratory 
| of St. Philip Neri. The character of that society is 
' 


It must be one substantial reason for the 


a peculiar kind: the members are secular clergy@e® 
i.e. are not bound by religious vows ; they live, never 
| theless, in a building somewhat resembling an 
college, with a puhlic chapel attached to it 
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sttendance in the confessional, the number of 
which are daily celebrated in the chapel, and the 
ae gervices which they perform on certain festi- 
oiaadid a great number of religious people. These 
ee of the oratory were supposed to preserve by 
sperrapted tradition the true method of directing 
aestienees, for which the Jesuits had been in high re- 
As a natural consequence of this notion, the 

a religious party wWuo had been friendly to that 
= had transferred their spiritual allegiance to the 
society of priests, who were considered the suc- 

of Loyola’s sons. I had imbibed, from my mo- 

shor, a great respect for the Jesuits ; 1 as 
de beter sort of students at the university frequented 
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and as many of | 
| social emancipation. 


oe oratory, TY first independent choice of a confes- | 
uit bd w P o . | 
a fell upon one of the m mbers of that e ‘tablishment. 


The church of the oratory had, moreover, another very 
eeat attraction for me. Music was so constantly per- 
crmed in it, that St. Philip Neri might be called the 
siitaal Opera-house of Seville. The good fathers of the 
“tory had, however, contrived that their music should 
et them nothing: they courted the acquaintance of 
de best professional musicians, and had their services 
, retarn for spiritual advice and temporal countenance. 

Saffice that Blanco loved and enjoyed the music, a fine 
taste for which he retained through life; and that he 
wis already so good a performer on the violin, as to be 
valued by the fathers. We give his Sabbath occupations. 

Very early in the morning, i. ¢. about seven in winter, 
wi six in summer, I repaired to the oratory, of 
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me atiached as early as possible to the clergy, by the 
ceremony called #irst Tonsure, which is publicly per- 
formed by the bishop. 

Blanco obtained a chapelry, received what are 
called the four minor orders, and read his daily tasks 
until the age of twenty-seven, by which time, though 
now a clergyman, he had become a confirmed unbe- 
liever in Christianity. This did not prevent him 
from seeking and obtaining good preferment. 
taking priest’s orders, he had, however, wished to re- 
nounce the church, and had passionately longed for 


Before 


He was, in short, rather a victim 
His exquisite relish of the sweets 
of liberty, which he once or twice tasted during his 


than a hypocrite. 


long probation, are eloquently, and even passionately 


| described, with beauty equal to any thing even in the 


. . . ; 
coarse Without breakfast, as having to receive the com- 


sesion. The church was, indeed, full at the dawn of 
day; and though each individual quitted it when his 
wivate devotions were over (which would take an hour 
wdahalf,on an average), the constant succession of 
sew comers kept it in a crowded state till about ten. 
| believe there were ten confessional boxes in the 
chareh, and nearly as many altars. Every one of the 
eafessionals was surrounded with a crowd of expec- 
wat penitents ; the men kneeling in front, the women 
ustting at the sides, where the confessional is fur- 
sished with the tin or brass plates, pierced with nume- 
rus small holes, through which females speak to the 
priest, It would probably take half an hour before 
my turn to confess arrived, and, as kneeling was al- 
ways a very painful posture to me, I considered that 
ihe hardest duty of the day. After confession, I re- 
wed the communion without delay ; for a priest in 


surplice and stole was in waiting, in the early part 
2 morning, to give the consecrated wafer to as 
J persons as were ready to receive it. A fresh 


wministration of the sacrament took place every five 
r this, I led one of the private 
looking on while the priest went 
iarough it—which isall that the Church of Rome re- 
quires, on pain of mortal sin, on Sundays and festivals. 
Sy the words sul) pena peecati mortalis, which I trans- 
ae" on pain of mortal sin,” you are to understand 
demnation to eternal suffering, unless the sin be 
“tgven. After mass, I went home to breakfast. The 
rest of the morning was passed with some of my fel- 
ow students, and (after the establishment of the aca- 
“emy) in the literary exercises which I have described. 
“aner was at one o’clock, and did not employ more 
auhaif an hour. At three, I walked again to the 
‘atory of St. Philip Neri, to join in the music, for the 


® . ‘tf nm +4 
Sates... sri avtent 


masses, 4. €, 


ak as 
sxe of which I endured a sermon of an hour, or an | 


wr and a half. 
tended the same church, concluded the day. 

From the age of fourteen, however, I had a daily task 

devotion to perform, which was exceedingly irk- 
nrviee for the day out of the Breviary. Though I 
a very rapidly, it was impossible to repeat the 
re im less than an hour and a quarter. This duty 
eat} was made to believe) could not be omitted with- 
" mearring the guilt of mortal sin. Nothing could 
y mere injudicious than to lay this burden on a boy 
‘BY ge and temper, Put my wother wished to see 


“me: I mean, reading, in an audible voice, the whole | 


A walk with some of my friends who | 


* Confessions of Rousseau.” There has always been a 
strong jealousy between the theatre and the chureh : 
the worthy father of Blanco belonged to the fanatical 
party among the Catholics ; and all theatres, and Cadiz, 
because that city had a play-house, were as much de- 
tested by him as the Scarlet Lady can be by an Ulster 
orange peasant. 

An excursion to Cadiz, without the knowledge of his 
father, was another grand epoch in the life of Blanco. 
As a specimen of his style, and of spiritual exercises, 
and cxginecring, which is no longer confined to the 
Romish Church, from whose books good Protestants have 
taken a leaf, we should have liked to select many strik- 
ing passages, but must refer to the original work. Mr. 
Blanco White not only came to write English wonder- 
fully well for a foreigner, but for any man. English 
had, indeed, by middle life, become his language. He 
had not the power of even thinking in Spanish before 
he wrote thus fluently and vigorously — 


’ 


Though no moral evil had heen connected with my 
summer excursion, I did not feel so well disposed to- 
wards my intended profession as before. This growing 
dislike might have altered the whole course of my fu- 
ture life had it not been for the well-timed remedy of 
what are called the Spiritual Pvercises of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola. You will find that curious practice described 
in Doblado’s Letters. 

The system of these Spiritual Erercises is a master- 
{ church machinery. I do not mean that the 
ngineers, in whose hands I have seen it work, were 
acting in the full co On the 
coutrary, most of them partook of the delusion which 
they worked upon others. Yet they could not but be 
aware of the advantages which they derived from the 
system, and of the influence it gained to their party. 

On an appointed day, late in the evening, forty or 
fifty men of different ages and professions, most of them 
from the higher and middle ranks, and sometimes a 
few of humble condition, who were either desirous of 
improving the effect of a former discipline, or were in- 
duced to try a regular course of that spiritual medi- 
cine for the first time, met at St. Philip Neri, and pre- 
sented themselves to Father Vega, the head of the 
establishment, whose permission to attend the exercises 
they had obtained some time before. This remarkable 
person had built an additional wing to the conventual 
house of St. Philip Neri, for the exclusive purpose of 
the exercises, which were repeated at least six times 
a-year. He was unquestionably a man of talent. But 
his extraordinary influence arose chiefly from a deep 
knowledge of mankind, great self-confidence, and a 
rough, yet impassioned eloquence, united, as it appear- 
ed, with the most ardent feelings of devotion. That he 
was sincere I have no doubt ; but that he loved power, 
and sought it with the most consummate and successful 
policy, is equally clear to me. No eastern potentate 
could exceed him jn that air of habitual command 
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which appals the most resolute minds when drawn 
within its sphere. During the period of six or seven 
years, when I frequented the establishment of St. Philip 


Neri, | have seen hundreds of persons presenting them- | 


selves to Father Vega. But even those who came 
against their will, and determined to remain unmoved, 
(as was the case with many whoiu the Archbishop of 
Seville sent to prepare for orders), could not but feel 
awed in his presence. There was, however, a surpri- 
sing variety of tone, of phrase, and of manner, in his 
address, which so perfectly suited the character and 
condition of the person to whom he spoke, that one 
might have guessed who and what they were, from 
Father Vega’s part of the dialogue. His countenance, 
besides, was very striking. It must be an interesting 
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fact to physiognomists, and, perhaps, to phrenologists, | 


that an excellent bust of Oliver Cromwell, which I had 
frequently before my eyes during two years of my resi- 
dence in this country, forcibly reminded me of my old 
spiritual leader. That this was not a mere fancy, may 


be proved by the circumstance that a young Irishman, | 


whom I knew intimately at Seville, and who, through 
my father’s influence, submitted to the Spiritual Exer- 
cises, told me, that from the recollection he had of the 
portraits of Oliver Cromwell, he imagined he saw him 
alive when Father Vega stood before him. His voice 
was harsh and nasal; but in the private chapel, fitted 
up on purpose for the Hvercitants, he could modulate 
its tones with a wonderful effect. During the perform- 
ance of mass, he was daily affected to such a degree 
that a flood of tears gushed from his eyes, especially at 
the time of consecration. This may convey to some 
people the idea of perfect acting ; but I knew the man 


I feel bound, in candour, to acquit him of that charge. 


The modifications of enthusiasm are, indeed, innume- | 


rable ; and the manner in which the thoughts of things | 


invisible, constantly dwelt upon with vehemence, can 
affect the nervous system, has never been thoroughly 
investigated. In Roman Catholic countries, the ten- 
dency to produce this hysterica passio (as 1 have before 
mentioned) is a fact perfectly familiar. 
fection necessarily connected with what we call nervous- 
ness, 
that kind of weakness. Indeed, in sternness and bold- 
ness, he might be compared to Knox, the Scottish re- 
former. It was on him that the pack of cowled blood- 






of them ;” of the women, namely; but who, when a. 
deacons’ orders were obtained, which binds the 
date to celibacy, changed the phrase to, « Let they 
beware of you.” 
Mr. Bianco White had held considerable pref 
in the church, with utter disbelief in its doctrines, fap 
several years before Spain was invaded by Na 
His liberal opinions, and course of Gallieay 
made him view this event in a more Philosophie light than 
the great body of the Spanish clergy. The old 
was nothing in his eyes compared with the better form 
of government which he believed the usurpation mag 
introduce. The king might be Joseph Napoleon insteas 
of Charles or Ferdinand, but the Inquisition would be 


dynasty 


abolished, and every, or any, change must be for the 
better. But if not a good patriot at this time, in the 
narrow sense of the term, Blanco was a good liberal - 
which probably made him unpopular in Seyi] 

which he escaped to England, a some beet Ie 
as the French were approaching the city, and en 
the inhabitants were rising, en masse, to resist the ip. 
vaders. Blanco already enjoyed some literary repu- 
tation, and was known to Lord Holland, and sever) 
more intelligent Englishmen, and other foreigners who 
had visited Spain. Among these he found useful friends 
on his arrival in London, where he shortly commeneed 
El Espanol, a monthly journal, intended to enlighten 


. | public opinion in Spain, into which it found it 
very well, and having often reconsidered his character, | P nh arr * 
| and to advocate principles of patriotism of a more libe- 


ral character than the mere blind hatred of the Freneh 
invaders, and submission to the priests. In conducting 


| this journal, which was continued for five years, he 


acknowledges his great obligations to the advice of 


| Lord Holland, and his lordship’s secretary and friend, the 


Nor is this af- | 


The person in question was entirely free from | 


hounds (less stanch than himself), who attended the | 
| of £300 from the Whig government, through the good 


unfortunate woman put to death by the Inquisition 
within my memory, shifted the task of hearing her con- 
fession, when already bound to the stake. 
indeed I must not, repeat that horrible story. 

The /Vrercisee were continued night and day for many 
days before the desired effect was produced in the de- 
votee. In spite of his secret and expressed repugnance, 
Blanco was finally the thrall of the church, which was 
to him only a shade less odious than the counting-house. 


I need not, | 


At one-and-twenty, the prescribed age, his mother was | 


gratified, and his doom sealed. He tells — 


Once placed under the inflexible law which makes 
the marriage of a person in sub-deacon’s orders null 
and void, | was less watched in my intercourse with the 
world. I do not mean that my mother (the principal 
agent in every thing that related to me) was indifferent 
to the moral dangers that might lie in my way, but that, 
being relieved from her dread of my getting married, 
she relaxed considerably the precautionary measures 
which, for years, she had concerted in order to secure 
me for the church. 


After some remarks on the tendency, or rather the cer- 


late Mr. Allen of Dulwich College. When El Eepaiw 
dropt, on the expulsion of the French from the Penis- 
sula, its conductor, whose health had suffered from his 
arduous labours, received a pension of £250 a-year, 
which, we presume, was continued till his death. He 
seems, on another occasion, to have obtained a gratuity 


offices of his friend Lord Holland ; so that it is not alte 
gether without reason he “ blesses the land of his 
adoption and of his warmest affections.” 

Mr. Blanco White soon perceived that a man is noth- 
ing in England, or, forty years since, was nothing, whe 
was not a Greek scholar ; so he set himself indefatigably 
to the study of Greek, and also of English literature; 
and when his journal dropt, planted himself at Oxford, 
whence he emerged as the tutor of Lord Holland’ 
and heir. Ill health, and probably the restles 


s0n 


ness or dislike of submitting to the ordinary restraints 


tain consequences of the celibacy of the clergy, he illus- | 


trates his position by a story which his mother, a modest 
and respectable matron, and most devout Catholic, used 
to tell of a good old bishop, who, when young men came 
to him for minor orders, which do not bind to celibacy, 
used good-humouredly to advise the youths, “ Beware 


of domestic society, which seems to have been inberesi 
in a recluse scholar, and which made him so often shift 
his quarters, led him to resign his tutorship in two 
years. After this period, he resided at intervals wit 
different hospitable friends, and produced the mor 
celebrated of his Anti-Catholic works. The publicate 
by which he is now best known in England, “The 
Letters of Don Leucadio Doblado,” was commenced 5! 


the request of Campbell the poet, who had just under 


taken the editorship of The New Monthly Mageaw, 
and wished to have Blanco White among his 
tors. Mr. Blanco White had by this time oa 
self back into the belief of Christianity ; and having 
come a member of Oriel College, and finally 
orders, he endeavoured to be as orthodox as a perpetsa 
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¥ ¢o question and to doubt would permit. 
About this time he translated Paley’s Evidences, and 
other religious works, into Spanish; besides 
siding the Bible Society in the publication of Scio’s 
ersion of the Spanish Bible. He had also written the 
giicle Spain for the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
and some other works, before, along with his 
send Dr. Whately and Mr. Senior, he projected The 
Review. When Dr. Whately removed to 

in, on being promoted to that see, Mr. Blanco White 
nied the family as tutor, or nominal tutor to 

dhe archbishop’s son. In the archbishop’s family he 
wus treated with the most liberal kindness, and he 


rs to have been warmly attached to every member | to the emancipation of the Irish Catholies— 


of it; yet here again he seems to have tired; and as 
be was now become a confirmed Anti-Trinitarian, he 
facied it decorous to quit the family, lest he might 
anw suspicion upon the orthodoxy of his friend and 
patron, the Archbishop. It should be kept in view 
that, for several years, Mr. Blanco White had suffered 
from confirmed disease, which probably was not without 
efect on his mind. Early in 1835, he removed from 


Dublin, and, without any apparent plan of life or of 
residence, lingered on in Liverpool, until the period of 


his death, which took place after long and severe suffer- 
ing in 1841, his religious opinions continuing somewhat 
ensettled or wavering unto the last. The only thing 
which, thronghout all his changes and waverings, he 
never doubted, was, that whether condemning Catholics, 


Churech-of-England-men, Dissenters, or sectaries of 


whatever name or shade, he was himself ever in the 
right, and every one else for the time by implication in 
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/ utmost extent of his power. 





the wrong. Many of the failings of Mr. Blanco White | 


of his life was spent ; and much of his querulousness to 
ill health, and his isolated position, in what was to him, 
after all, but a foreign land, His intellectual powers 
were of a high order, and his mental disease of ques- 
tioning and doubting only a sound principle carried to 
the extreme. 
ay, in order to render intelligible a few disjointed 
eeraps of what may be called his 7'able-ta/k, which we 
have selected from his journal. 
the tendencies but the vigour of his mind. 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
My return to Christianity arose chiefly from my ex- 


This.much of the man it was needful to | 


must, beyond doubt, be attributed to his early training, | poorer 


and the corrupt institutions amidst which the first half | funds, unless they receive education according to the 
| religious principles of the established clergy 
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be equally applicable, equally instructive, equally edify- 
ing in respect to Christians. . . . 

Let zealous Christians be undeceived—let them listen 
to the voice of a man whose experience on these sub- 
jects must surpass whatever abstract knowledge of 
Faith and Unbelief they themselves possess :—to make 
the Old Testament a source of instruction of equal va- 
lue and authority with the New— is fatal to Chris- 
tianity. Such a theory must not only lead the greatest 
portion of the educated classes into Unbelief, but it 
also presents the widest opening to those who wish to 
un-Christianize the labouring ones. 


The following passage, which appears in a journal of 
1832, has a vital interest at the present crisis. It must 
be kept in view that Blanco White, had been opposed 


I had not the remotest idea of helping the Protes- 
tant party to the enjoyment of any part of that redi- 
gious supremacy, which the Roman Catholic Church 
claims on th supposed ground of religious truth. If ever 
I wished to see the Roman Catholics in these kingdoms 
excluded from /eyislatire power, it was from the fear 
that they would employ it in establishing religious 
tyranny. 1 am, indeed, still convinced that a true 
and sincere Roman Catholic must feel bound in con- 
science to establish the supremacy of his church, to the 
But it seems there is little 
danger that such Catholics should get into parliament. 
Let this be, however, as it may, the Catholics may now 
legislate ; and since they have that privilege in common 
with all other subjects of this realm, it is absurd to 
attempt to control it, or avert the danger of their at- 
tempting the ascendency of their church, by endea- 
vouring to keep them, especially in Ireland, under 
the control of the ministers and members of the e¢s- 
tablished religion. Nothing can be more preposte- 
rous than the determination to compel the govern- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland, not to assist the 
classes of Roman Catholics with national 


unless 
they submit to learn reading and writing under (what 
they believe to be) a constant danger of seduction from 
their own religious principles. The very vehemence of 
the established clergy against the government system 
of education must alarm them, as a proof that what 
their opponents aim at by the system they advocate, is 
proselytism. But ean it be expected that the Roman 


' Catholies will submit to that method of national educa- 


They exhibit not alone | 


tmining it anew, not as a collection of dogmatic propo- | 


‘itions, but in its spirit and tendencies ; from my study- 
ing it in the character of its founder and of his imme- 
diate followers. 
at the period of that important change I had undertaken 
afresh examination of what are called the Orthodox 
doctrines, 1 should have sadly disturbed the mental pro- 
tess which had begun within me. When my renovated 


I have every reason to believe that if 


belief in Christ had taken root in me—when convinced | 


that whatever human errors might have crept into 

nity, its substance must be divine, I could, with 
much more safety, undertake an examination of contro- 
Verted points, . . 

I do not deny that many parts of the English Liturgy 
*o¥ey notions and sentiments which are in full accord- 
ace with the spirit of the Gospel ; but I am far from 
pucelving that liturgy to be perfect, and farther still 

lieving that it can impart instruction to the un- 
ted part of the people. 


| 


tion, to which their adversaries look up as the means of 
destroying or weakening their church? Or ean the 
Protestants, on the other hand, acquit themselves of 
persecution in trying to deprive the Roman Catholics of 
all national helps to education, unless those helps are 
made a bait to catch them? I would give any thing in 
the world to be jrightly understood on this point. If 
any one imagines that I have at any time supported 
any plan for the conversion of Roman Catholics, except 
that of perfectly free discussion, or that I can, or ever 
could, approve of any kind of trap for that purpose, he 
is thoroughly mistaken. The exclusion from legislative 
power I looked upon as a measure of self-defence. | 
may be mistaken in this view,—but that was not the 
question in which I engaged. I showed, as a matter of 


fact, that the Roman Catholic tenets are essentially 


intolerant. But if, from circumstances (of which I never 
considered myself a competent judge), the danger of 
Roman Catholic legislators acting up to those principles 
does not exist, I am ready to proclaim that the con- 
tinuance of legislative disabilities would be persecution. 
Self-defence alone—self-defence against into/erance, can 
justify political disabilities (and nothing else) on the 
ground of religious opinions. But to say to any man, 


The Liturgy is too close | “ You have inferior rights to national benefits, because 


+ copy of the Roman Catholic Breviary and Missal. | you believe not in what we choose to call national reli- 


Like 1 


* + it contains too great a mixture of the spirit 


Jewish dispensation ; and is a glaring instance 
t fatal mistake of the primitive Fathers, accord- 


h every part of the Bible was conceived to 








gion,” is abominable in my view of religious liberty. 
The truth is, that the name of national religion implies 
persecution, and conveys a false statement. A national 
religion which is not professed by the whole nation, is a 
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contradiction. A national religion which gives main- 
tenance and precedence to the professor of certain 


dogmas, may be defended on the ground of expediency | 


arising from ; :culiar circumstances ; but a national 
religion which renders any number of members of the 
nation of a worse condition than others, if they do not 
profess it, is established persecution. 


| of Christianity in England. 
| from the hierarchical spirit of the Church of Rowe * 


This I have constantly believed since I disbelieved | 


Romanism; and this I continue to believe with an 
increasing degree of certainty as I approach my end. 


WHAT IS NOT CHRISTIANITY. 


Religion, under the Christian system, is neither an 
occupation nor ascience. All errors among Christians, 


| continued unconsciously cherishing it in my sou] 


as Christians, (both theoretical and practical errors,) | 


have arisen from misconceptions on this point. First, 
in regard to the fact that religion, under the Christian 
dispensation, is not an ocewpation or employment, such 
as the Jewish and Pagan (exezue or devotion was. Had 
Christ intended that the spiritual progress of his dis- 
ciples should be in proportion to the number and length 
of their religious exercises, either he or his apostles 
would have given some instructions concerning the 
character of these devout practices. Dut we find no- 
thing of this kind. On the contrary, when James gives 
a description of the Christian substitute for (g:7zue, he 
reduces the whole to works of benevolence. And let it 
he observed that this comes from that apostle who (as 
we may find by a comparison of all we know of him 
from the Acts and his own Epistle, with what we know 
of Peter and Paul,) had preserved as much of the spirit 
of Judaism, as was not actually destructive of the Gos- 
pel. There is nothing in the New Testament, regardin: 
Christians, which can make us suppose that piety con 
sists in any thing like the piety of those who, under the 
furmer dispensation, departed not from the Temple, 
fasting and praying. It is curions (and to me an addi- 
tional proof of what I am stating) that if we admit the 
principle that Christian piety consists in devotional 
practices, there is no sound reason to object to Mona- 
chism. This is to me a inost powerful argumentum ad 
absurd ut And there is no possibility of avoiding it. 
Allow the piety which Keble and Newman wish to in- 


JS 


es 4 


> } 
troduce;—lay it down that, having service at church 
! + ty s a.wpoapsl } } irahl a } ro? ti? 4 
three times a-week is desirable for the promotion of 


Christian piety, and then exert your ingenuity to dis- 


r 
cover Why we should wish for so much and no more. Of 
course, cathedral service every day must be still more 
desirable. Still more desirable would it be to have 
Monas ,w Christians should pass th in 
wing psalms, in 1 tation, Im pious reading: to 
which, if they added preaching, | visiting the poor 
nd sick, and fasting 1 some other means which their 
re of keeping the body rv lgevest 
honld have M 1st 4 P ints, exX- 
‘tly upon the plan of the Lopish Orders.—I conceive, 
however, that this prospect would not deter my friends. 
Nor do I indeed mean that there is any thing positively 
wrong in all this. My objection aris ym the circum- 
stance that it is not Christianity. . . dm - 
To whom did Christ declare the nf@st pure and ele- 
vated principle of religion which was ever expressed in 
human language !—To a poor Samaritan woman.— 


“ Woman, believe me, that neither in this mountain, nor 
yet in Jerusalem,” &c. He was not afraid of removing 
at once all externals from the notion of divine worship. 
—Bnut our wise men of the Church know betier 


. . 


One of Mr. Blanco White’s works, which procured 
him great credit with the Anti-Catholic party, and also 
with more candid minds, was entitled “ The Poor Man’s 
Preservative against Popery.” Many years after it 
had been published, he writes— 

| ane reopie s Lreservative against Supersti- 
tion.” Tintend it to be a counterpart to the “ Poor 
Man’s Preservative against Popery,” a work which I 
wrote under the highest paroxysm of the Popiel spirit, 
which 1 ever suffered since I re-e: 


embraced the profession | 
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It is true, that I was ¢ 


was against that spirit that I was exerting «. i 
boldly and honestly. Yet the desire to support ‘om 
i.e. a hierarchy of some sort—the spirit of my a arch, 
profession, had regained a certain degree of activate 
my having actire/y joined the clergy of the Chureh uy 
England. It was, however, fortunate for mo thet of 
lurking evil was made to appear: else, | might dee 
fortunate that my residence at Oxford brought the .— 
seed to its maturity. It was then that | wae Rs 
examine the plant, to taste the poisonous | Sle to 


vitter Qe of 
. > . , oe . ~SUCS8 ¢ 
ts fruits, and finally to gain courage enone} 
its fruits, y to gain urage enough to TOot i¢ 


- +} Resakell ant ee , 

up. But the / opish Spirit, which had, during this 
period of revived early habits, acquired most now 
a ‘ * « — | sS4 poWer 
over me, was that of mysticism. I was bre lupe 

y x . “ al ii: 
few men have been more ly and 


ystematically and 
iugly exposed to the influence of sentimeys 
than myself. As the character of that relig 
tical among Catholics and Protestants, (wit; 
miration of the Evangelicals for Pascal, and the Jas 
nist School of Port Royal,) I found myself at home 
soon as I allowed my early feeling to revive. This yin 
clearly appear to any competent Judge, who shall om. 
sider the perfect similarity of my devotional style wish 
that of the Evangelicals. Yet, I did not copy from 
hem ; yet, I checked myself, from an insuperable feeling 
of internal shame, which, in spite of my surrender to 
that ascetic humility which exalts the heroie courage of 


pet 
? 


saat 


_making yourself a fool, 1 could not shake off when I was 


writing in the whining, blubbering, sentimental tone of 
the Confessing Methodist,—of the self-accusing conver; 
to Evangelicism, who draws tears from the ladies’ eyes 
at a tea and Bible party. wate 

It is for this error that [intend toatone. The “Poo, 
Man’s Preservative” is, perhaps, the most able of all my 
works : it is the most likely to produce an effect on the 
persons to whom it is directed. Whatever I say there 
of Catholicism 1s TRUE; but what I say of Protestantism 
is erroneous. The Protestantism which exists under 
the form of the Church of England, is far from being 
the correlatire good to that great evil......, 

Most of the vices of the political establishments which 
are producing the awful crisis of our times, by the all- 
pervading irritation in which they keep the body of 
Society, have their origin in the Church notions, which 
exclusively regulated the European body for many ages, 
and which entered into the formation of every thing ia 


} ley Ser, ™ 1.5 ong wT The , TF } 
that body. Every thing was regulated by Theology. 
Even when matters of science were concerned, divines 
wor +1 ee LI +) ; ’ + thet ] 
rere the Judges. Hence the circumstance that all 


foundations, all establishments, le in perpetuity, 
even in regard to the most minute details. Every thing 
of this kind was treated like the monastic institutions, 
where the rude predetermined, for ever, even the most 
indifferent actions of those who professed it. The great 
step which society has to take at present, is that of 
changing this all-pervading error: to learn to act upos 
the irrefragable principle, that every thing in man aad 
his concerns is progressive; that nothing can be cow 
fined to the same forms for ever, unless we destroy # 
once the life within it. We have indeed examples of 
this process of Mummification in some eastern nations. 
Thank Heaven ! it is impracticable in Europe. - «+ « 

Every human error and infirmity should be treated 
by the Christian philosopher with tenderness, except 
when it assumes the character of sanctity. Whea 

uctified by superstition and bigoted pride, error 
quires such a poisonous and destructive nature, $ 
whoever perceives it, is justified in procuring its exte™ 
mination, as that of the most venomous reptile. j 

N. B. Need I protest against the application of ths 
treatment to persons! .... 

One of the oldest and most pernicious errors of maa 
kind, is that which supposes the necessity of forming * 
body of men who, in the name of Heaven, shall 
the guidance of the religious principle of all the rest 
Once grant that such bodies exist, for the bene 
morality, or much more, for the salyation of the ¢ 
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of men, and a most active, encroaching principle is 
wl jnto existence, which must be perpetually at 

upon. society, to bring it completely under the 
werk of the priesthood. The usurpations of Popery 
Pee natural result of the existence of a priesthood, 
*. more than any other in the world, identifies its 


} 
ae aD ‘Hardly any of the ancient religions af- 
snded such plausible pretexts to the ambition of its 
,as the priesthoods which have seized upon 
stianity as their peculiar domain, derive from the 
ipctrines of the Gospel. 


oof 


THE QUAKERS, WRITTEN IN 1836. 

Wy thoughts have been long employe lon the thental 

chepomenon presented by the original Quaker . George 
Pax, the originator, am ng Reformers, of that view of 
Ciyistianity, was an illiterate man; but upright, morally 
sd, and a deep thinker as far as his mental materials 
are bim a subject to think upon. A person of ti | 
Asracter is almost inevitably exposed to enthusiasm, if 
» gves himself up to the c mtemplation of his own 
sind. No man who has watched the processes within 
‘im. can be unacquainted with that spontaneous rising 
#thougats which may be properly compared 


‘ son > ws 
A to anh 1cver- 


yal voice. . . . 
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‘ 
And yet the law which binds Dr. Hampden to teach 
according to a certain view, exposes him to the merei- 
less fury of these soft-worded bigots ! They venture to 
appeal to acts of private kindness done to Dr. Hamp- 
den, it seems, during this unrelenting attack. If Dr. 


_ Hampden has accepted them, his unsuspecting nature 


macy With the highest conceivable interests | 


alone is to blame. But the refined insolence of such a 
boast is intolerable. This is exactly like the kindness 
and indulgence bestowed in foreign countries upon per- 
sons already condemned to die: an indulgence which 


_ the Inquisition would use in certain cases. The Inqui- 


The original Quakers alone, among the Protestants, | 


awiato the vanity of all Church pretensions, and the 
wis] groundlessness of the supposed Sacraments, of 
shich the clergy still conceive themselves to be the 
gitimate ministers. 


You are aware that I consider the Quakers, in the | 


erly days of their society, and, indeed, till the influence 
ofthe other religions denominations around them dis- 
cerbed the clear view of the principle adopted by George 
For, as superior to all the other Reformers in their 
knowledge of the true nature of the Gospel. he 
Quakers alone understood the whole meaning of Jes us’s 
éeclaration that “the true worshippers should worship 
the Pather in Spirit and in truth :” they alone perceived 
that Christianity was not intended by Jesus to he depen- 
lat on any external authority whatever; but that he 
eft his disciples to the guidance of the Spirit of Truth. 
Even in the perception of Jesus’s meaning, as consigned 
that figurative expression, the Quakers appear to me 
infnitely superior to the generality of divines ; for the 
latter have almost unanimously supposed that Jesus 
slladed to an invisible person, whom they call the Holy 
Ghost; but the primitive Quakers, in spite of the ma 


| they envy it. 


, ° : ° cer pth Re. pete ce eS 
f theological prejudices which externally surrounded 
> metaphysics | 


them, avoided, as by a rational instinct, th 

the schools, and looked for the spirit of which Jesus 
mke, within themselves. Here, however, they were 
nisled by that love of the miraculous which will be the 
ut mental infirmity that true Christianity will con- 


THE OXFORD DIVINES AND DR, HAMPDEN, 


[have read this morning in the Morning Chronicl 
f yesterday, the paper addressed to the Heads of 
“hes by Vaasban Thomas, Pu ey, Newman, Sewell, 
adaman whom 1 do not know, as committee-men of 
ie Corpus Meeting. I do not exaggerate, when I say, 
izat the tone of tendernese 


, 


‘tim whom they have marked for as great destruction 


in which they speak of the | 


* itis in their power to inflict, gives me more intoler- | 


vle pain than any of the sentences of death by the 
‘sanish Inquisition. It is only in this specimen of 
‘Mtestant persecution, that the true nature of Oriho- 
“ry, supported by Law, can be observed. ILlere we 
tea few men,some of them possessing originally a kind 
ind benevolent heart, Th) perfectly blinded by the fatal 


éelusion of orthodoxy, that they are satisfied that their | 
“ma sufferings, in calling for the punishment of Dr. | 


Hampden, are hardly less than those of the persecuted 
"an. But it is their highest duty, they say. They are 


“re that he is wrong : they themselves cannot possibly | 


* im error.—Why !—They will not answer: they know 
nd . e, » . . 

* and that is quite sufficient. Can any presumption be 
a . * . . 

“al to this? Is this not pride sublimated to frenzy ? 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 





sitors used to show the greatest distress when they de- 
livered the condemned heretic to be burnt. Among 
these persecutors, I pity no one but Newman. Vaughan 
Thomas is a hardened politician, Pusey is a vain man: 
Newman’s deceiving pride is more deeply seated, and 
more difficult to be suspected by himself than the 
sources of the others’ practical error.—When will it 
please Heaven to put an end to all pricsthoods? There 
for civilized mankind till then! .... 

There is a reality in English bigotry as keen, as cut- 
ting, as the north-east wind which blasts the young 
spring at this moment. The practical temper of the 

tion is seen here most clearly. Every nook and cor- 
ner of the law is explored, to carry persecution to the 

nt that the case admits. The worldly priest 


is no peace 


utmost exte 
seeks out the proud mystic, and the jealous, weak- 
minded, and ambitious man of literary pretensions : 
they mutually flatter each other; yield to each other, 
in order to form a powerful coalition, which is to 
trample under foot a worthy man, whose knowledge in 
the same line as theirs, they affect to despise, because 
The names of the Corpus Committee at 
Oxford, compound such a horrible idea in my mind, that 
I can hardly endure it; it is made up of mental light, 
rendered, by mixture, so lurid and hellish, that it 
might be conceived to be of the same kind as that 
which some divines think was set as a mark on Cain’s 
forehead.— These men will, on this day, about the same 
hour that I am writing this, leave the Convocation 
iiouse, triumphant over an excellent, learned, and 
talented man. They will obtain that triumph in the 
name of a Church of which, in fact, they are the most 
formidable enemies; for the theological principles of 
Newman, which Vaughan Thomas winks at for political 
purposes, must lead every sensible and consistent man 


to the Church of Rome. They will pass public censure 
on a2 man untried 
We need not say how this affair ended. 
IRISH CATHOLICISM. 
I have arrived at the conclusion that, were it not for 


sv 
: tat oe “rex te? e 
he Irish Church Establishment, the indtrect influence of 


English civilization would have produced a tacit refor 


5 


mation on Irish Popery. Iam, indeed, fully aware that 
the Romanist system is incapable of a real reform; for 


its principle—submission to a priesthood—is essentially 
wrong and But had it not been for the 
constant irritation produced on both the priesthood and 
laity of Catholic Ireland, by the political ascendency 
enjoyed and asserted by a small minority of Protestants, 
Irish Popery would by this time be but an empty name, 
for all the efficient intellect of Ireland. ..... With re 
spect to the lower cla 


% 


; hy? 7 
Misciievous, 


ses, and to the mass of the Irish 
Catholics, these controversial scenes must have an inju- 
rious result : they must attach them more and more to 
their Church. The Church of England invites the peo- 
ple with a mere fragment of Popery—as wrong in prin- 
ciple as Popery itself, and infinitely less attractive to 
the popular mind. I saw some weeks ago a quotation 
from Dr. Jebb, in which he declared that he found more 
devotion amoug the Irish peasantry of the Romanist 
than of the Protestant persuasion. Such must be the 
case every where. That kind of devotion which the 
above-mentioned bishop wished to see diffused, cannot 
be promoted among the lower classes by the Protestant- 
ism of the Church of England: it requires a degree of 
enthusiasm, which the dry and lame theory of doctrines 
preserved in the Thirty-nine Articles, cannot raise, 
Hence the want which the English peasantry felt of 
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what the Methodists gave them, at least for a time. 
The more, therefore, the English skeleton is brought out 
into direct comparison with the well dressed-up image 
of Popery, the greater will be the aversion of the lower 
classes to change; the more their abhorrence of the 
name of Protestant. Popery cannot stand the increase 
of intellectual light; it must vanish before true know- 
ledge and the effects of civilization ; but if divines are 
set against divines, those of Rome will surely carry the 
lower classes along with them. 
INPALLIBILITY. 


The root of all the evils which oppress true Christia- 
nity lies concealed in the idea of some infallibility 
residing somewhere among men, and ready to serve 
their purposes, as well as to spare them the watchful- 
ness and constant exertion of a truly spiritual life. This 
is the source of the progress which Catholicism is cer- 
tainly making: Protestants sow the seeds of Popery, 
and then complain of the harvest. If Religion is ground- 
ed upon some infallibi/ity which man must infallibly 
distinguish from error, we must all unquestionably go to 
Rome for salvation. . .. . 

All the ancient Asiatic temples had an establishment 
of slaves, who belonged to the priesthood.— That custom 
has revived, in a spiritual shape, among us. I have just 
been looking at a long double row of girls and boys, walk- 
ing slowly towards Mr. S——’s church. 
strous medley will the minds of those children present 
if they actually take in the instruction of their priest! 
No one can form to himself an idea of such a state of 
mind who does not know Mr. S——, one of the greatest 








| however he may have temporized in cond 





THE OPINIONS OF BLANCO WHITE. 








MUSIC, 


Large sums: of money have been (in my eel 
wasted on the Bridgewater Treatises; yet no 
thought of music as a proofof the intelligence salt 
ness of the Deity, though the relations of the ».. 
ear with the vibrating bodies, are as fixed and Pre 
lar as the motions of the planets. Add that the itn 
by which music produces its wonders are superind we 
above those of mere hearing—a system within a ey reg 
for the purpose of the purest pleasure. yHen, 


These few mutilated fragments will show t} 
Blanco W hite was not an ordinary Writer, Or commos. 
place thinker. Following him throughout his Versatile 
course, it is impossible to resist the impression that 

> 


lat My. 


, ‘ uct, his CONVi¢- 
tions were always sincere while they lasted ; and that, 
incapable of indifference on the most momentons of a!) 
° > . an, 
questions, he earnestly desired to arrive at the truth, 


| though he may not always have taken the best methods 


What a mon- | 


luminaries of the Evangelicals. It is probable, however, | 


that the children will keep very little of what they hear 
under the name of religion; but, unfortunately, in most 
cases, the mental distortion will continue through life, 
disabling the priestly slaves from all healthy and vigo- 
rous use of their faculties.—It is melancholy to consider 
the numbers who are thus mentally crippled by the 
activity of the various priesthoods. Mr. 5 
appears to me to consist of from two tothree hundred chil- 
dren.— Does Mr. 5- and his compeers love education ? 
—Yes; passionately—they love the education which 
produces slaves to their own priestly class. . . . . 
In no matter whatever, needs a man be reminded of 


"s schoo] 








_ houses of Priestley and Channing. 


what he belieres, except in religion. What aman believes | 
>] >) 


he knows, and what he knows he believes. 
the priesthood come to us with an inventory of what we 
believe ’—The priesthood do not care about our belief ; 
what they want is our so they: 
of what we have to assent to, if we are to avoid the 
consequences of their indignation. The old 
priesthood do not conceal this: according to them, any 
one who says, “ I believe whatever the Mother Church 
b..ieves,” has saving Faith. The Protestant Churches 
desire to disguise their wishes, which are the same as 
those of Rome, and mince the matter. Yet there never 
was, nor ever will be, a priesthood guiltless of the 
design to take all other men’s minds into their keeping. 


assent ¢ 


it; » out a list 


Romi h 


Why should | 


of investigation. That he displayed both dogmatisy 
‘ : strong. 
holds of dogmatism and prejudice, is acknowledged by 
himself, in the regret he has often expressed at bei 

imagined the champion of the No Popery party, by those 
who latterly sank as low in his esteem as the Papiste 
“The Life of Blanco White,” though it might, without 
much loss, have been sifted of some part of its ray 
material, is not a book to be treated with indifferenee, 
It contains the history of the varying opinions of a map 
made as remarkable by diversified associations, as by 
his personal character. 


and prejudice in his earlier attacks upon the 


We have a bird’s-eye view of 
the extremes of all the religious parties of Europe,—as 
Spain and Ireland may be held fully to represent the 
extremes of modern Catholicity; and we pass, as it 
were, through Oxford and Exeter Hall, to the meeting. 
The letters of Chaa- 
ning, of Southey, Coleridge, Lord Holland, and other 
guished men, give value and interest to the me- 
moir; while the selections from the private correspon- 
dence of Mr. Blanco White himself, and the seraps of 
literary criticism in his journals, will be read with as 


1° . 
licéey 
aistin 


much advantage as any part of his published writings. His 
great mental blemish, instability of judgment, perpetual 
doubt, must, beyond question, be in a considerable degree 
attributed to his early training as a Romish priest, with 
The mental conflicts which he had for 
years undergone, made him resemble a man after a long 
voyage, who is incapable of walking with steadiness 


no true vocation. 


when he gets to solid ground. 





LITERARY 


Translated from the | 
German of Dr. Arnold Wienholt. With a Preface, 
Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix. By J. C. 
Colquhoun, Esq. Advocate, Author of * Isis Revelata,” 
&c. Small octavo. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. 

Tue author of this work was a medical mesmerist ; 
one who believed that mesmerism may be rendered sub- 
servient to the cure of disease, and the alleviation of 
bodily pain and suffering, to a degree still imperfectly 
known. The translator is a thorough and confirmed 
believer, with one exception, in all the alleged pheno- 
mena of mesmerism ; and that, as he states, after “the 


Seren Le clurea on Somnambulism. 
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study, research, and reflection of thirty years.” He 
believes in all that has occurred from the date of the 
more remarkable facts which are alleged to have passed 
in France sixty years since, down to Miss Martiness’ 
late miraculous cure, as recorded by herself. The et 
ception is the phenomena of phreno-magnetis™ ; for Mr. 
Colquhoun has been, all along, as strenuously opposed 10 
the creed of the thirty-five organs as he has been de 

to the doctrine of Mesmer; and here he once more & 

the phrenologists, even when, like Dr. Elliotson, they a 
a sort of half mesmerists, but not in all points what 
considers orthodox believers in animal magnetism, 3 


expounded by himself, 
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LITERARY 


Wienbolt, 2 physician of Bremen, and, we have said, 
of the original believers when the discoveries or 
© iii of Mesmer first turned so many heads, was, 
; himself, a successful practitioner under a 
which claims to be older than either homm@opathy 
or the revived cold water cure. He published several 
gorks upo animal magnetism ; and the facts regarding 
somnambulism in the present translation, like 

ery thing on the same subject, are to novices, curious, 
sod pleasantly perplexing. The translation is, however, 
sainly used as a peg on which Mr. Colquhoun may hang 
ysown long notes; as the facts found in Wienholt are pre- 


rd 


dsely of the sort with which the world has been long | 


aniliar from other sources. In short, two-thirds of the 
wlume are furnished by the translator, who, in an Ap- 
sendix, brings forward various new facts, which he has 
vellected since the publication of /sis Rerelata, and 
dooms with 8 kind of rambling reply to the attack lately 
esde on the strongholds of animal magnetism, by Dr. 
Porbes of Edinbergh. 

itis due to Mr. Colquhoun to state, that, so far from 
ieing one of the vulgar wonder-mongers who would ex- 
whit the phenomena of Mesmerism as a juggler does 
tis tricks, firmly believing Animal Magnetism a true 
sience, and one most important to human happiness, he 
respects it as such, and protests against the arts and 
ede attempts which he thinks has disparaged it with 


reflecting persons. ‘Thus he enters his protest :— 


Itean never be too frequently or too earnestly re- | 


sated, that the principal, nay, the sole object of the 
usgnetic treatment is to cure the sick. To attempt to 


magnetize healthy persons is a gross abuse, which may | 


be attended with the most dangerous consequences. 


Jooperate solely with the view of producing the higher | 


psenomena of somnambulism, or the s/eep-wuking state, 
sa monstrous abuse, and will most frequently prove 
abortive, exhibiting only folly and delusion. It is pro- 
tably cases of this description which have engendered 
much scepticism and disgust in the minds of many 
who have not sufficient knowledge and experience to 
mable them to distinguish imposture from reality in the 
wstancesexhibitedto them. . . . . . ‘The higher 
magnetic states do not constitute a fit or proper subject 
for public exhibition ; and much injury has been done 
w the cause of magnetism by the attempts of empirics 
make a theatrical display of the phenomena. Laying 
wide the chances of imposition or deception, it is cer- 
tain, that even with the purest motives, we cannot 
operate at all times upon the nervous system of living 
juman beings with the same certainty of success as in 
yerforming experiments upon inorganic matter. Arti- 
‘cial somnambulism, in its purer forms, cannot be pro- 
caced at pleasure, like mushrooms on a dung-heap. 


Memoirs of the Narcal Weorthies of (Jucen Elizabeth's | 
Reign; of their gallant deeds, daring adventures, and | 
services, in the infant state of the British Navy: 
with brief biographical notices of the respective com- | 

Octavo, 


anders. By John Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. 


Pp. 495. London: Murray. 

Mr. Barrow is, by prescriptive right, historiographer 
@ the British Navy. In the present compilation he 
“8 not told much that is both new and important 
# Drake, Frobisher, Cavendish, Hawkins, and the 
uber worthies ; but in the State-paper Office, a bundle 


f the autograph letters of the Lord High Admiral, | 


Lord Charles Effingham, have been discovered, and are 
Messed into the service. To Effingham’s correspon- 
“hee, accordingly, a large proportion of the volume is 
Sevoted 3 and the other notices are so numerous, that 
“*} are necessarily very brief, if not meagre. 
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Physical Description of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, accompanied by a geological map, 
sections, and diagrams, and figures of the organic 
remains. By P. E. De Strzelecki. Octavo, pp. 462. 

Longman & Co. 

This, so far as we are aware, is the first systematic 
and complete Natural or Physical history of the great 
southern region which has lately been added to the 
civilized world. The circumstance of its being given to 
us by a foreigner is of no significance whatever ; science 
being happily a cosmopolite. The author has been a 
| traveller and voyager round the globe for twelve years, 
several of which have been devoted to Australia, in ex- 
ploring which he seems to have been subjected to con- 
siderable peril. In these countries he made a tour of 

seven thousand miles on foot. The work opens with a 
retrospective view of what others have already done in 
surveying New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
in their different Physical aspects; and proceeds, through 
distinct sections, to treat of their geology and mineralogy, 





climatology, their fossils, and existing fora and fauna, 
and with notices on the state of the aborigines, concludes 
with a view of the condition and prospects of colonial 
agriculture, and of the yet undeveloped or untouched 
natural resources of the great Southern Lands. What 
is to be expected from a country into which the first 
ram was imported little more than thirty years since, 
| and which has now nine millions of sheep ! Our author 
goes deeper into the subject than most casual observers, 
when he ascribes the sad reverses, the total ruin of so 
_mmany emigrant settlers, not to natural obstacles or im- 
pedinents, but to the perilous facilities offered to those 
seeking for a short and easy cut to fortune. These re- 
verses, he remarks, “ need create no alarm in those 
interested in the future progress of the colony. The 
easy, quiet, smooth way of passing through life is in- 
/ compatible with the race to which the settlers of 
Australia belong. Difficulty of position, labour, anxiety, 
hard struggles, and all the tear and wear of life, are 
the elements in which that race thrives, and in which 
the Anglo-Australians will not fail to thrive likewise, 
and to work out their own prosperity in the truly na- 
’ ‘We recommend this work to all interested 


tional way.’ 
in the prosperity of the Australian colonies, or in science 
for its own sake, and regret that we cannot mere fully 
indicate its character. 


risited in 1840 and 1841. By 


Pp. 596. 


Spain, Tangi I's ANC. 
> > op 4 
Clarke. 


Post octavo. Loudon : Samuel 

This volume consists of a series of letters, addressed, 
during a family tour continued for some years, to a rela- 
tive, who has deemed it expedient to publish them,and who 
takes upon himself the duties of editor. The letters are 
exceedingly pleasing, and show power both of observa- 
tion and writing. They also add something to the 
general stock of information concerning the existing 
social and political condition of Spain,—a condition so 
| anomalous and hopeless, that one is sometimes tempted 
to wish that Joseph Bonaparte could have held Spain 
under a tight rein until it had come to the years of discre- 
tion, and been able to assume the management of its own 
| affairs. The only cheering symptom in the recent history 
of Spain, is, that of late its endless revolutions are either 
managed with less violence, or are wholly bloodless —— 
In these Letters, we can promise our readers a very pleas- 
| ing book, containing a great variety of information. 
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Hand-Book fur European Tourists, through Delgivm,| Chapters on National Education, 


[Tolland, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 

France, including a full description of Paris, §c. &. 

&c. By Francis Coghlan, author of “ Guides to Lon- 

don, Paris, St. Petersburgh,” &c. &e. London: 

Hughes. 

We should like ill to assume the responsibility of re- 
commending a still untried guide book. There is, how- 
ever, every probability that this new one may deserve 


} 
| 
i 


confidence. The author, with considerable experience, | 


has every motive to make his work a safe and useful 
guide. He, at all events, gives it a good character, 
which it probably deserves, and is not in the least 
scrupulous in referring to the blunders and assumptions 


of rivals in this department of useful knowledge. The ' 


book has one great recommendation in compendious- 

ness; and the author does seem to know his ground, 

and has lately traversed it. 

The Midshipman’s Friend; or, [ints for the Cockpit. 
3y Arthur Parry Eardley Wilmot, Li 
Navy. Second Edition. London: Cleaver. 


utenant, Royal 


This edition has been improved and enlarged. We 
do not question that, as it professes, it will be found to 
contain “most important instructions” for the benefit 
and guidance of youths entering the navy—the future 


Ly Rey. r 
well Macbriar, M.A., author of “ Geology aha 


gists,” &c. &e. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

The author of this treatise holds some views on the 
subject of national education which he imagines peeulias 
to himself; and these, having first noticed the was 
adopted in the different countries of Europe and " 
America, he explains at some length. We sadly fear that 
he is not much nearer the point, hitherto undiscovere? 
where all sects may meet on the common ground of th. 
great truths of Christianity, than those who haye g a 
before him. 


one 


Views of the Voluntary Princip! 
Small octavo. Pp. 242. London: Aylott. 


By Edward M 


4 S1all. 


That society must come to the Voluntary Principle 
and that, at the present moment, it seems ha tening to 
Mins V 


; 1 1 orrone , wr a c > So , } a 
it with greatly accelerated speed, is undeniable. in 


this volume we find a series of detached pleadings. py. 
ther than a continuous argument for the Voluntary See 


tem, in which the subject is popularly treated, viewed 


on all sides, and sect in a clear light. The essays ape 


written with spirit and cogency, and certainly with yo 


| lack of zeal. 


“ Nelsons” of the world. Without going into the tech- | 
nical parts of the volume, we may recommend the sound | 


sense and benevolence of spirit displayed in the sections 


“on the punishment of crimes;” “ the treatment of 


7. 


drunken men ;” “ the qualities of a commanding officer ;” 
and the practice of “ smoking,” which, among boys, both 
on shore and afloat, is growing into a serious evil. 


Conversations on some of the Old Poets. 
Russell Lowell. 

This is an American production; a rambling or desul- 

tory, and admiring talk between John and Philip. about 


>y James 


| Chaucer, Chapman, and the old dramatists, somewhat 
'in the manner of Savage Landor’s Conversations ; or, if 


Trarels in England and Wales. By J.G. Kohl. Trans- | F 
ithe perils and snares of dissent, and against being 


lated from the German by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 

Fep. 8vo. London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

This is, we presume, the first of a cheap series of 
reprints, which are to be entitled The Western [amily 
Library. Yohl is the James Grant of all Europe ; the 
“ Random Recollector” of all lands. His travels, if suffi- 
ciently superficial, are generally entertaining; and those 
in England will to many, nay, even to the mass of 
English readers, be informing. A curions feature of 
the publication is, that it appears originally as part 
of an advertising paper, (The Great Western Adrer- 
tiser, published at Bristol,) from which it may be sepa- 


‘ ° ~her hy ‘ y «l ‘ ‘Oller } 
rated; and when the pages or sneets are collected, 


bound up as a book, after a fashion common in the | 


United States. l 


is to be hoped that useful works may find their way 
¥ 


into the small farm-houses and cottages of the darker 

corners of agricultural England. 

Tales from the Eastern Land, being a second series of 
astern Romance. Small octavo. London: Burns. 
The Oriental stories selected are nearly new to the 

English public, on whose practical taste or aptitude for 

the fanciful fictions of the East, they may he a fair, 

though, we should fear, not a successful experiment. 

The London Medical Directory for 1845. 

Churchill. 


London: 


This book will, we doubt not, be found useful, both to | 


The idea is good ; and by this means it | 


the medical profession and the public. It not only gives | 
the names and address of the practitioners, but their peeu- | 
! 


liar claims to distinction, from official appointments, 
authorship, or otherwise. In short, each notice is a 
species of advertisement, 


less pointed and classic, then more genial and kindly, 


Church Sketches jor English Cottagers. A 200d-boy 
kind of tract this, warning simple churchmen against 


tempted to dissenting chapels, or listening to their half 
Josp /, even for the bribe of new clothes. ' 

Burns’ Fireside Library. Select Tales of Ludwiz 
Tieck; Prasca Loupouloff; a Russian Narrative, and 
Wallenstein, and the Swedes in Prague, by Caroline 
Pichler. These are all nice and pretty little hand-books; 
yet one regrets to find so little that is native in this 
series, 

NEW POEMS. 
The Rosary, and other Poems. By the Rev. William 

Faber, Rector of Elton. London: Toovey. 

As this volume contains some sweet poetry, we sup 
pose we must let its Popish or Puseyite rhymes pass; 
especially as the profits of the publication are devoted 
to the repair of an ancient parish church, instead, we 
presume, of levying a compulsory rate for that purpose. 
Wilda’s Bridal, a Tale of the Western Isles, and other 

Poems. By Samuel Gasquoine. London: Logue. 
England Won. A Poem by John G. H. Bourne, late 

of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of * The Exile 

of Idria,” &e. Longman & Co. 

The Norman Conquest, or the downfall of the Saxon 
is a subject that invites epic strains. But whether 
England Won, in Eight Books, is to be received as th 
poem of the Conquest, we must leave to the critics. 
Lays, Legends, and Luries. By William J. Bost 

worth. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

The Beqgar’s Coin; or, Love in Italy. London : Dolms2, 

This is the progress of a new Childe Harold, 
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ai fis; Soliloquy, in Three Parts, Social, Political, 
sad Religious; with Miscellaneous Poems. By W. 
Leask. London: Jackson & Walford. 


. SERIALS. 

CompteTe CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE ; being a 
verbal Index to all the passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the poet. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. Part XIII. 





Reaches to Le. ik 
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Knieut’s OLp Enaianp, Part XVIII. This part con- 
tains a coloured view of the interior of Christ Church 
Hall, Oxford, a fac-simile of Guido Fauke’s warning 
letter to Lord Monteagle regarding the Gunpowder 
Plot, &c. &e. 

Tue Art Union, Parts LXXX, LXXXI,and LXXXII, 
for May and June. Chapman & Hall. 


Tue Steam Enaine. By the Artisan Club. Part XI. 
Longman & Co. 





POLITICS OF 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND THE LEAGUE. 


Sixcr the Maynooth affair has been, for all -practical 
s, finally disposed of, by the transference of the 





discussion to that assembly where all the Peel and 
Wellington measures are already bespoken; the real 
question of the day, the liberation of commerce and 
industry from the landlord yoke, has resumed that 

minence in parliamentary proceedings which so re- 
markably characterised the earlier part of the present 
session. ‘The animated and protracted debates on Free 
Trade topics, which have taken place within the past 
month, may be regarded as a most satisfactory sign, 
after the unprecedented amount of Free-Trade discus- 
sion that this year had previously witnessed, of the 
unabated interest which the subject excites in the public 
nind, and of the untiring activity of the parliamentary 
sdvocates of commercial and industrial liberty. From 
one and ail of these debates, it is clear that monopoly is 
in extremis. The case is plainly given up as desperate 
by all the state doctors; both by the “regularly called- 
ia” practitioners, and by their dismissed professional 
rivals, who once imagined that a somewhat lower regi- 
men might serve to prolong the tenure of the patient’s 
vicious and wretched existence. The dissolution of the 
parliament of 1841 will, beyond all doubt, be the signal 


| that is truly admirable. 





for the downfall of the landlord dynasty ; and the only | 
practical question now seems to be, By whose hands the | 
last sentence of the law is to be executed on the system | 
which that parliament was elected to maintain. 


the improvement of the condition of the labouring 
lasses, have been very variously estimated by liberal 
journalists, according as they have looked more at the | 
undoubted and substantial excellencies of that exposi- 
tion of social evils and thei remedies, or at the miser- 
able halting, on one vital point, by which the effect of 
the whole was spoiled. For our own part, we accept, 
* 4 couclusive verdict on the practical merits of this 
well-intended move of the Whig leader, the oblivion 
mto which the entire affair has long since fallen. That 
lord John Russell completely failed, on that occasion, 
of identifying himself and his party with the question 
“WwW uppermost in the public mind — with the ruling 
idea of the age —is a simple matter of fact, from which 
there lies no appeal. The only conceivable and rational 
tbject of his speech and motion was evidently not at- 
tained. We should think this mortifying miscarriage of 
“ elaborate an effort must have made its due impression 
® kis lordship’s mind. ‘The very evanescent nature of 
the interest excited by the decided advance in the direc- 
“on of Free-trade policy, which he made on that occa- 
‘OL. XILL—NO, CXXXIX, 


The resolutions and speech of Lord John Russell, on 
| 
} 





THE MONTH. 


sion, and the extreme moderation of the gratitude with 
which his overtures were regarded by the Free-traders, 
must have considerably enlightened the Whig chief as 
to the real state of public feeling, both towards his 


| party, and the great national question which he then 


almost, but not quite, adopted as his own. His frank 


} ° 
and manly vote on the more recent occasion of Mr. 


Villiers’ motion, encourages us to hope that his lordship 
really is, after all, capable of learning from expe- 
rience. 

In themselves considered, these resolutions, and the 
speech which introduced them, contained very much 
Had such a speech been 
spoken five years ago, or two years ago, when the sub- 
ject was less universally understood than it is at present, 
it would have placed Lord John Russell at the head of 
all the statesmen of this generation. We see no force 
in the objection to the number and variety of topics 
embraced in that programme of social policy which he 
then offered to the consideration of the country. We 
regard the comprehensiveness of this exposition of the 
course of legislation demanded by the present condition 
of the labouring classes, and of the measures requisite 
for their permanent improvement and elevation, as its 
chief merit. The main topics included in it are not 
really heterogeneous, but intimately and inseparably 
connected with each other. The futility of religious 
and moral instruction, without a previous or concurrent 
improvement in the physical and domestic condition of 
its recipients ; the hopelessness of all attempts to im- 
prove the physical and domestic condition of the labour- 
ing classes, except by permanently raising the value of 
their labour ; the impossibility of giving an increased 


value to labour, in a country whose population grows at 


the rate of some hundreds of thousands per annum, ex- 
cept by opening new markets for its products, widening 
the field for the employment of the capital whose profits 
constitute the fund for its remuneration, and breaking 
down the fiscal barriers that obstruct national inter- 
change ; the utter worthlessness of palliatives, so long 
as the root of the evil remains untouched ; the absolute 
necessity of emancipating labour, as the sine qué non 
preliminary, or concomitant, of all rational schemes for 
improving the condition of the labouring classes ;—these 
are truths which we thank Lord John Russell for having 
formally adopted as the basis of his future policy as a 
public man. We cannot but feel that there is a great, 
statesmanlike spirit in the general idea of the programme 
of legislation which his lordship sketched on the occa- 
sion alluded to; and we gladly accept the promise 
which it affords of better things than we have been in 
the habit of looking for at the hands of the Whig 
leader. ‘The first systematic endeavour made by 
2N 
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public man of the highest parliamentary rank, to iden- 
tify the philanthropy of the age, which seeks, as the 
great end of legislation and government, the “ perma- 
nent improvement of the condition of the labouring 
classes,” with the economical science of the age, which 
teaches that this can only be done by adding to the 
exchangeable value of labour, is honourable to the head 
and heart of the statesman who thus adopts and harmo- 
nizes the two mgst powerful tendencies of public feeling 
and opinion. 

The miserable inconsistency by which this very de- 
cided move in advance was, as to its practical effect, 
enfeebled and marred, is scarcely worth much criticism 
now. It certainly was provoking to see so well intended 
an effort towards the most important of ends nullified 
by such preposterous trifling as that of the hypothetical 
suggestion of a possible fixed duty, which was to be un- 
fixed both as to duration and amount. The spectacle 


of an upright, and, on the whole, enlightened public | 


man perpetrating so elaborate a littleness,—driving, 
with so desperate a pertinacity, the trade of “ security- 
grinding,” (which he forswore more than a year ago,) 
anxiously counting his “ shillings,” while a great public 
principle, and a great popular party, are holding out 
the noblest prize that ever was offered to the ambition 
of a statesman, was among the absurdest and most 
pitiful that our parliamentary politics have exhibited 
for some time past. Nor could one easily imagine a 
grosser paralogism than the renewed proposal of a fixed 
duty, at the very time that all the grounds ever sup- 
posed to justify any duty—protection, revenue, and 
“ peculiar burdens”—were explicitly relinquished. We 
are not disposed, however, to remember what Lord John 
Russell has, more recently, shown himself desirous of 
forgetting. His vote on Mr. Villiers’s annual motion, 
though accompanied with explanations which show that 


a film of “caution and deliberation” still interposes | 


between his lordship and the free-traders, is a sign that 
he means to keep moving, and that he sees the folly of 
sacrificing a great public principle to a fantastical pri- 
vate crotchet, as to the means of giving it effect. On 


i 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND THE LEAGUE. 








cussions of the past month, is the evidence they Yield, 
at every point, of the triumphant progress of Free 
principles. It was scarcely to be expected that 
division lists should exhibit any remarkable Signs of 
advance; yet the diminution of the majority againg 
Mr. Villiers’s annual motion—to the amount of seyente. 
two votes, as compared with last year, and of one hun. 
dred and seventy votes as compared with 1842~4g 
symptom of the decline and fall of the landlord power 
even in the landlord parliament, of the most decisive 
kind. When we turn from the division lists to the 
debates, we every where find the indications of g mar. 
vellous ripeness, and all but unanimity, of parliamentasy 
opinion. In the discussion on Mr. Villiers’s motion, as 
in that on Lord John Russell’s resolutions, monopoly, 
—i, e. monopoly proper,—had actually nothing to ine. 
Landlordism has gone dumb, and has almost left of 
those inarticulate mumblings which were wont to supply 
the place of reasonable-sounding speech. With the ex. 
ception of Sir James Graham’s blundering attempt a 
resuscitating “independence of foreigners,” which the 
Premier put down as pointedly as the decorums of off- 
cial colleagueship would permit, and which the Free. 
traders deemed worthy of no other comment than the 


usual parliamentary “note of exclamation,” not one of 


the old stock fallacies made its appearance on either of 
the oceasions alluded to. Tory vied with Whig, Minis. 
ters with Opposition, in affirming the facts and prin. 
ciples of the League. In many parts of the ministerial 
speeches, all distinction between one side of the house 
and the other, seemed obliterated. There was no tell- 
ing, except from the speaker’s name, whether he was 
opposing the Free-trade motion, or seconding it. The 
Home Secretary did duty as witness for Mr. Villiers, 
and helped Lord John Russell to some extremely vaiu- 
able facts; Sir Robert Peel was altogether of his lord- 
ship’s way of thinking, and felt flattered, rather than 


| otherwise, that his lordship should have done him the 


the whole, we suppose Lord John Russell meant nothing | 
| andobservation, to the connexion of cheapness and plenty 
| with full employment, high wages, and diminished pauper- 


more by his “ four, five, or six shillings,” than to break 
his descent from the clouds of “ protection,” to the terra 
firma of common sense and justice. It was but a sort 
of sliding scale, after all; a scale for sliding in the 
most undignified of all possible ways, and with the cer- 
tainty of getting a.fall, from wrong to right. It was an 
attempt to keep up a false show of “ consistency” with 
his former self. How much better it would be, if, when 
public men change their opinions—as there can be no 
doubt that his lordship has done on this question, in 
consequence of the discussions of the past five years— 
they would frankly say so, and have done with it. By 
preferring the appearance of consistency with former 
errors, to the reality of consistency with present convic- 
tions, our Whig statesman placed himself at a fatal dis- 
advantage. He made the difference between himself and 
Sir Robert Peel, so far as principles are concerned, in- 

appreciable to the common eye. He did not give 

people any sufficiently intelligible or interesting reasons 

why they should take any great pains to put Sir Robert 

Peel out and himself in. Consequently, a move which 

had apparently been intended and expected to make a 

prodigious impression on public opinion, was forgotten 

by all the world before the week was out. 
The most conspicuous result of the Free-trade dis- 








honour of taking so much trouble to ask the House's 
approbation of his, Sir Robert’s, principles and poliey. 
Nothing could be more impressive than the testimony 
borne by Sir James Graham, from his official experience 


ism, mortality, and crime. Nor was there ever a more 


| startling fact offered to the consideration of landlords, 


charged with the legal obligation of maintaining all whe 
cannot maintain themselves, than that stated by the 
Home Secretary,—that, during the four years that the 
present ministry have held office, a million and a half 
of human beings have been added to the population of 
the united kingdom; i. ¢. more than half the whole 
population of Holland, half as many again as the pop=- 
lation of the two Canadas. The whole of the Free 
traders’ case is thus now affirmed by the highest = 
liamentary authorities, ministerial and ex-mi 

All the facts and doctrines of the Free-traders bare 
been advanced by the chiefs of the one party, and not 
only assented to, but enforced, illustrated, and energe 
tically insisted on by the chiefs of the other party. 
Seven years of agitation have, at length, brought @ ” 
this :—that not a man in the House of Commons, P** 
sessed of intellect enough to enable him to open his 
without making himself ridiculous, now affects to 4 
that “ protection” is an unjust and baneful preference 
the supposed interests of the very few over the 

rests and rights of all—that the liberation of indostt] 
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soi commerce from such fiscal restrictions as have been 
imposed for other than fiscal purposes, ought, must, 
n and will be henceforth the policy of the British 
government, by whomsoever its powers may happen to 
be wielded—that the maximum cheapness and plenty of 
fod are 8 popular right, and a state necessity ; good for 
revenue, “Or the rate-payer, for wages, for morality, 
for pablic health, for every interest and object dear to 
the philanthropist and the legislator. There is not a 
ion remaining about the matter, except as to when, 
sad how; whether suddenly, or “ cautiously,”—and, if 
« egutiously,” whether according to Sir Robert Peel’s 
or Lord John Russell’s definition of caution. That fabric 
ghich has “ osier twigs for timbers, and lard for cement,” 
is, by universal consent, tottering to its fall. 
The recent magnificent demonstration of the zeal and 


resolution of the free-traders, and of the grandeur of | 


THE LEAGUE BAZAAR, 
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the laborious exertions of many hundreds of ladies, from 
nearly every county and considerable town of Great 
Britain, of the thoroughness with wich tree-trade prin- 
ciples have penetrated the heart of society ;—these are 
signs of opinion, and of vigour and determinatign in its 
assertion, which the merest politician of party and 
expediency must take into account in all his calculations 


of political futurity. The force of national intelligence 


and will, concentrated within the walls of Covent Garden 
Theatre during the seventeen days that this brilliant 
exhibition was the gaze and wonder of the metropolis, 
is a force which any statesman who aspires to rule the 
British empire must, ere long, have on his side. The 
power of which this bazaar was the expression, has also 
the qualities that can entitle it to the respect and confi- 
dence of a British minister; intelligence, enthusiasm, 
durability, and compact organization. If the Anti-Corn- 


that national industry whose rights they plead, afforded | Law League had had no other object in this undertak- 
| ing, than to show politicians, by the most compendious 


by the Covent Garden Bazaar, must have powerfuily 


contributed to place the free-trade cause in that highand | 


strong position which it has taken in the late parliamen- 
tary debates. Any hope of directly acting on the minds 
and votes of parliamentary politicians was, perhaps, not 
griginally entertained by the promoters of this under- 
taking; which (apart from its pecuniary object) was 
mainly intended to arrest the attention, and stir the 
sympathies of the general public. It can scarcely be 
doubted, however, that even the tribe of parliamentary 
piiticians have been powerfully acted on by this bril- 
lint manifestation of the depth and thoroughness with 
which free-trade principles have leavened the minds of 
the industrious and commercial elasses. When Mr. 
Bright, with a sort of felicitous audacity, brought the 
“Bazaar,” and the “ ladies,” into the debate on the 
cor-laws, carefully selecting the topics, and treating 
them in the tone which, to mere House-of-Commons 





of arguments, that the free-trade party is now the party 
for prudent public men to look to, to put them and keep 
them in power, we should be disposed to think that 
that object has been sufficiently attained. 

Not only as an expression of opinion already formed, 
but as an appeal to public opinion, a stimulus to public 
feeling, has the league Bazaar been decisively successful. 
The League never resolved on a more effectual mode of 
agitating their question, than when they determined on 
planting, in the heart of the metropolis, this magnificent 
exhibition of the resources and energies of that industry 
whose rights they represent. Of the tens of thousands 
who visited that truly British Museum of arts and ma- 
nufactufes, there must have been a very large number 
of persons who had previously known little, and cared 
less, about that manufacturing industry and ingenuity 
whose trophies were here exhibited to public admiration. 


politicians, might have been supposed to be at once most | There must have been very many who had never bestow- 
Indicrous and most offensive, the house bore the allusion | ed a serious thought on the free-trade question,—who 


with a highly edifying gravity and patience. The mem- | 


ber for Durham challenged ridicule ; and he challenged 
iteafely. All parties seem to have felt the truth and 


foree of the appeal gp that “one member opposite who would | 


wt mncer at these things, and that was the right honourabl. 
haronet who led the party: he knew better than to sneer at 
the opinions of a cast body of the middle classes.” The 
moral and social forces of which this exhibition was the 
condensed and visible expression, are such as no states- 
man, no mere party politician even, possibly can despise. 
Middle-class opinion and feeling stand for middle-class 
Yotes,— middle-class votes make parliaments, — and 
farliaments make and unmake cabinets. Taken in its 
lowest view, there was a mass and weight of roting power 
‘oeentrated in, and expressed by, the Covent-Garden 
Bazaar, which, at the close of the fourth year of the life- 
time of a Parliament, no House of Commons can help 
regarding with respect. As a demonstration of the 
*ption and will of the classes which, in the last resort, 
‘ppant and depose ministers, and rule the empire, it 
vas complete and decisive. The enormous number and 
mount of contributions, from all parts of the British 
~» representing all the varieties and sub-varieties of 
industry, — the industry of the farm and the 

¥, of the drawing-room and the study ; the num- 

of contributors, too, of all classes, parties, and 
Setpations in life, from the largest mercantile, manu- 
the ming, and mining capitalist, to the humblest artisan; 
Shequivoeal indication afforded, by the presence and 








had never before trodden on league ground. On such 
persons the effect of the appeal, thus silently made to 
their judgment and sympathies, could not but be powerful 
and enduring. Thousands must have been led, by the 
suggestions of that spectacle, to think, who never thought 
before; and we may confidently add, that those who 
always thought will think the more. Not one individual 
of the throngs that crowded the Covent Garden Theatre, 
from day to day, during the month of May last, in the 
hope of being amused and gratified, and came away 
astonished and instructed, will ever unlearn what he or 
she then and there learned, We are not very sanguine 
as to the number of actual conversions, from monopolist 
to free-trade principles, that may have been begun, 
carried on, and ended in the course of the journey from 
the Bow Street entrance to the Hart Street exit; but 
we are perfectly sure that no person of monopolist 
opinions, possessing an average degree of intelligence 
and feeling, could take that journey, without at the same 
time travelling a long way on the road to conversion. 
A new sense of the mights and rights of industry; a 
new perception of the national importance of those ma- 
nufactures, whose wonderful products—in many in- 
stances, whose more wonderful processes—were there 
exhibited in one collective view; new sympathies with 
those whose toiling brain and nimble fingers are engaged 
in the glorious task of subduing the raw material of 
nature to the use and service of man; a new disposition to 
crutinize the morality and policy of the legislation which 
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has called forth so energetic and extraordinary a protest; 
perhaps, too, ions in favour of a cause capable 
of ing around it so many elements of social power, 
and of moral and artistic beauty, must have been ex- 
cited in the minds of multitudes who had previously 
been ignorant, heedless, or hostile. The impression 
thus prodaced will be as lasting as it was sudden and 
startling. This sort of appeal to the eye and heart, 
unlike those addressed to the ear and the logical under- 
standing, combines durability of effect with suddenness. 
The argument is of a kind to wear well ;—what was 
seen and felt on that occasion will not be forgotten ; 
what was then and there learned will never be un- 
learned. We are convinced, that by bringing their 
cause before the world, in a shape at once so inoffen- 
sive and so unanswerable, so free from all the irritating 
accompaniments of political argumentation, and so 
effectual for the practical ends of argument, the League 
has done at one stroke the work of twelve months of 
agitation. 


The constitutional necessity of going through the 
form of submitting the Maynooth bill to the inspection 
and approval of the Upper House of Parliament before 
placing it on the statute book, has reminded the world 
of what the world has of late years been in sume danger 
of forgetting—that we still have a House of Lords. 
The oblivion into which their Lordships have fallen 
under Conservative régime is remarkably complete. 
The old question of the days of “ the Bill,” What wil/ 
the Lords do? is a question which no man now troubles 
himself to ask or answer. Late sittings and adjourned 
debates in the upper chamber of the legislature have 
been set down by tacit consent as belonging henceforth 
to history. Their lordships’ recent re-appearance on 
the political stage is, we must confess, on the whole, a 
highly creditable one. Without re-opening the question 
as to the particular merits or demerits of the Maynooth 
grant, We may express our satisfaction at the very de- 
cided advance, in point of just and liberal feeling, which 
was evinced by the speeches of the greater number of 
those Tory peers who took part in the debates on this 
measure. The duty and policy of governing Ireland in 
a spirit of fairness and kindness, and on the principle of 
religious equality, was not only readily assented to, but 
insisted on with an earnestness which affords ground 
for hoping that at least one great obstruction is removed 
from the course of justice to Ireland. On the particu- 
lar form which this new liberalism of the aristocracy has 
for the most part assumed, the proposal of giving state 
endowment and establishment to the Roman Catholic 
Church, we need not now express our opinion ; but, 
when English Tory peers begin talking of “ appropria- 
tion,” with special reference to the hundred and fifty- 
one parishes without Protestant parishioners, and when 
an Irish Tory peer, and landed proprietor, recommends 
a Catholic Church establishment, at the expense of the 
Trish Landlords, we feel, that, be the particular thing 
so recommended good or bad, the greatest of the diffi- 
culties heretofore existing in the way of union, con- 
ciliation, and good government is fast passing away. 
By their votes, and, still more, by their speeches, the 
aristoc of Great Britain have now formally ratified 
the principle, that the religious creed of the great 
majority of the Irish people is not henceforth to be 
made a pretence for denying Ireland the possession of 
any social right or civil franchise. When, too, Lord 
Stanley himself, in the p ct of the possible con- 
tinuance of “ agitation,” and that “ toa violent degree,” 
is all mildness and kindness, and suggests to their lord- 
ships that the true course for government to pursue in 
such an event will be to “overcome evil with good,” 
our inability to admire the orator’s statesmanship, 
cannot materially mar our satisfaction at hearing so 
distinct and authoritative an assurance, that the old 


IRELAND—SCOTTISH CURRENCY AND BANKING SYSTEM. 








methods of dealing with Irish di 
mS andoned. ° SOONERS BTC, ace fe 
e conciliatory measures of this sessj 
as we fear that all conciliatory anor aun failed, 
that quarter, and offered by those hands eb 
= Conciliation,” without justice and consistent red 
has no conciliatory power. Every new experiment 
makes it increasingly plain, that Sir Robert Ped 
his party are incapacitated for the task of ~w 
Ireland to the empire. Coercion or concession 
now to make no difference. They both come scan 
the same thing in the end ;—coercion stimulates 
lar disaffection ; concession flatters popular pride pa 
imboldens the expression of disaffection. All the tosis 
ments of government break to pieces in the hands of 
men morally disqualified for using them.  [f Mr 
O’Connell had only a Peel cabinet to contend agains 
he might count himself already assured of Victo 
Triumphs over the Peel policy, whatever name or shape 
it may assume, he may safely reckon upon to any ak 
We apprehend, however, that Repeal has its « 
diffculty” as well as Peel; and that the Agitator’s 
game is at bottom as hopeless as the Premier’s, The 
ties which unite Great Britain with Ireland are as in- 
capable of being severed as the barriers which divide 
one section of the population of Ireland from the other 
are of being levelled by the genius even of the Napoleon 
of legal insurrection and peaceful and constitational 
rebellion. The difficulty of uniting the upper and 
lower Irish nations into one people, and that of dis. 
uniting and breaking up into two states countries which 
nature, history, habit, law, and opinion, have made 
are of a kind by the side of which even Sir Robert 
Peel’s “ chief difficulty” becomes slight and incoa- 
siderable. 





The small space left us we wish to occupy with 
a few words on a matter affecting Scotland alone, 
but affecting the most vital interests of that country —- 
Sir Robert Peel’s interference with the Banking and 
Currency System of Scotland. That interference we de- 
precate in the strongest terms, as highly detrimental to 
Scotland, while useless to the empire at large. Through- 
out the whole Scottish community, there exists on this 
subject no difference of opinion. All classes, Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals ; landlords and tenants of both 
houses and landed property ; rich and poor, creditors 
and debtors, are unanimous in deprecating any meddling 
with a system of currency and banking which has existed 
so long, and has been found to work so well. The suit- 
ableness, to a different community, of the Scottish 
banking and currency system, we are not called on & 
prove. Possibly in a community so large as that of Eng- 
land, so busy, so wholly absorbed, as are both public com- 
panies and private individuals, with their own affairs, 
so ignorant and regardless of the affairs of others, it 
might be productive of less unmixed benefit. But here, 
in Scotland, where not only banks and other public 
companies, but private individuals, have so much more 
leisure, so much more curiosity, and know each other # 
much better than do the two millions of London citizens, 
our system of banking leads to none of the mischievous 
results which possibly it might produce in & 
We have had no such swindling company in Kal 
or Glasgow as the Independent and West Middlesex 
Assurance Company. That monstrous and i 
fraud was openly carried on in London ; and it was fe 
served to a citizen of Glasgow to expose and break it up 
In Scotland we have no equivalent to that rapacious 
and dangerous, although perhaps useful and even nece 
sary personage, the English bill-broker. Losses y 
private loans are with us things comparatively rare; 
the banker acting as the careful and i he 
between those who have money to lend and those 
require to borrow. ze 
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